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PREFACE. 



Thx writer of the following pages has here brought to- 
gether various grammatical and phflological principles, which 
he has found more or less useful in his course of teaching. 
They have been derived for the most part from distinguished 
German philologians, particularly from the writings of Dr. 
Karl Ferdinand Becker, and are here illustrated from our own 
language. Although many of these principles are now cur- 
rent in our schools of learning, the writer hopes that the 
publication may not be amiss. 

May, 1857. 
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PHILOLOGICAL STUDIES. 



Art. I. — On the Scientific Study op the English 

Language. 

Der Buchstabe ist die Brucke, die in das Reidi des Geistes fiihrt 

J. FiyasT. 
Language is the ayenue to the kingdom of thought. 

While every branch of natural science is pursued with ardor 
and success, while the literature of every age and clime is brought 
to enrich our own, and while our writers are neither few nor 
small, it is somewhat surprising, that the language which is the 
vehicle of so much that is really good should be almost entirely 
neglected as an object of scientific study. 

It is indeed the glory of our nation, that good English i& 
almost universally spoken, and that no inconsiderable part of 
our population can write it decently. Still it is evident that our 
common English grammars are mere registers of useful rules, 
and that the English language, even in our higher schools and 
colleges, is taught as a mechanical art for practical purposes. 

The present state of comparative philology, which within a 
few years has been put on a solid basis, the philosophic spirit 
which pervades every other department of knowledge, and the 
thorough investigations which are making of some kindred 
European languages, loudly demand that something should be 
done for our own. 

The two principal elements of the study which I would re- 
commend, are, first, an exact and thorough comparison of the 
kindred dialects; and secondly, a correct and philosophic view 
of the origin and development of language. 

The knowledge of a smgle dialect no longer satisfies, in the 
present state of European learning. A survey of all the Euro- 
pean dialects is requisite, in order to bring the scattered rays to 
a focus, and to produce distinct vision. Certain results can be 

1 



2 PHILOLOGICAL STUDIES. 

obtained only by surveying the whole field. He who knows 
only a part, must either draw no conclusions, or, if he draw 
them, will often find it necessary to reject them as hasty. 

The results obtained by philology are not yet generally known. 
Language is a cast of the human mind. Every special lan- 
guage is a set of intellectual phenomena, which exhibit to the 
philosophical observer peculiarities worthy of his attention and 
admiration. The English language, when scientifically studied, 
is to be supposed to yield the same rich results as any other 
language. 

We shall now suggest some reasons for the prosecution of 
this study. 

1. The living import of a word lies in the root, and in the 
modifications which the same undergoes by internal inflection, 
by affixes, suffixes, and composition. He who has a clear per- 
ception of the root, and of all the changes to which it has been 
subjected, will have a quicker sense of Qie meaning of the word 
than he who embraces it merely as a whole. Take, for exam- 
ple, the words circumnavigatixm, philanthropist. One acquainted 
with Latin and Greek will have a much better conception of 
their meaning, than one who is ignorant of those languages. 
The want of some such tact has occasioned a recent author to 
term his work, containing a description of the constellations, 
The Geography of the Heavens, 

2. Few men are complete masters of the English language. 
Most people would be surprised to find how small a part of the 
whole vocabulary of the language, the woixis which they spon- 
taneously use would form. Yet this is all that can be justly 
expected, while the language is learned by dint of memory and 
usage. A more full philosophic study of the language in early 
youth, with a distinct notation of the roots, and of all the 
changes to which the root is liable, would greatly enlarge one's 
vocabulary, and increase his power of expression. 

3. Without deciding the problem whether we can think with- 
out signs of thought, we may safely affirm that few men have 
thoughts beyond their means of expressing them, and that the 
thoughts of the most intelligent woxild have but little perma- 
nency, unless aptly recorded in suitable language. 

4. The English language is to us the medium of social inter- 
course, and the instrument of the most important influence 
which man exerts on man. Whatever explains the nature of 
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this medium fully, and produces fewility in thie use of this instru- 
ment, must increase moral power, the tendency of which is to 
elevate man above brute force, and thus give him his true rank 
in the scale of being. 

Sept. 183Y. " 

The study of remote languages was formerly regarded only 
in a practical light, as facilitating the intercourse of nations. 
Such is the commercial character of our people, that in this re- 
spect linguistical information has to us an ever increasing im- 
portance. 

Philological knowledge was afterwards regarded as an hand- 
maid to ethnography, as throwing light on the history of our 
race and shewing the origin and relationship of nations. In 
this respect it is still an object of intense interest to the literary 
and scientific world. 

But now comparative philology is regarded as of high import- 
ance in itself as embodying, as it were, the philosophy of man. 
Since the commencement of the present century, and especially 
•within the last fifteen years, the philosophy of language has 
been pursued with great ardor, and the learned on the continent 
of Europe, by following the grand Baconian principle of induc- 
tion, have placed this science on a solid basis, and are in the 
way of most important discoveries. These discoveries are modi- 
fying the grammars and lexicons of every language, and affect- 
ing education in every stage, fi'om the first rudiments taught in 
our common schools to the text-books employed in our colleges 
and universities. 

May, 1838. 

I subjoin an interesting passage from the Hliond.) Quarterly 
Review^ Sept 1835. vol. Hv. p. 296, althougn the writer rests 
the value of philology, not on itself, but on its bearings on other 
sciences. 

" They who are properly qualified to appreciate the matter, 
know that philology is neither a useless nor a trivial pursuit, — 
that, when treated in an enlightened and philosophical spirit, it 
is worthy of all the exertions of the subtest, as well as most 
comprehensive intellect. The knowledge of words is, in its full 
and true acceptation, the knowledge of things ; and a scientific 
acquaintance with a language cannot &il to tJurow some light 
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on the origin, liiBtoiy, and condition of those who speak or 
spoke it" 

The remarks in this article respect the etymological, rather 
than the syntactical side of language, yet I place them here, as 
being introductory to the Vhole subject. 

April, 1853. 



Art. n. — ^Thb New Philology. 

Most persons conversant with the study of language are 
aware that considerable changes are going on in this depart- 
ment of knowledge. As the nature and extent of these changes 
are not so generafiy known, much less appreciated, I propose to 
notice a few traits of the new method of instruction. 

1. The new method differs essentially from the old. The 
new method is not a difference merely in the arrangement of 
declensions or cwijugations, or in the classification of subordin- 
ate propositions, or in the naming of the parts of speech, but it 
consists in viewing language from a different stand-point and in 
an entirely different light. It cannot be concealed, that the 
most diligent student of the old method has much to unlearn, 
which greatly impedes his ready apprehension of the new. Nor 
can the results of the new philology be united advantageously 
with the old grammars. For one change in the old gram- 
mars usually makes the necessity of another more apparent. 

2. The new grammar does not consist in a few practical rules 
to guard the student against plausible errors in speaking or 
writing the vernacular language, nor in the most minute or 
mechanical rules for imitating the Latinity of Cicero, but it is 
the science of language. To understand a language is to un- 
derstand its forms, whether of words or propositions, historically 
in their origin, philosophically in the want or occasion which 
called them into existence, and practically in the various appli- 
cation of these forms in present use. It is, as it were, language 
itself subjectively conceived, apprehended, appreciated. 

3. The new method inquires into the philosophical nature of 
the terms employed; as, pronoun, adjective, particle, adverb^ 
preposition, conjunction, interjection, agreement, government, ap- 
position. The old method is satisfied with names and defini- 
tions, involving only external or accidental circumstances ; as, 
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pronoun, " a word used instead of a noun ;'' interjection, " a 
word thrown in between the parte of speech." 

4. The new method aims directly at the thought or meaning 
of words, as exhibited in connected, discourse, and makes the 
form subordinate thereto. Hence if develops the distind/ion 
between the idea or conception of existence and that of activity, 
as seen in the substantive on the one hand and the verb or 
adjective on the other, the highest distinction in language ; — 
the distinction between notional words, which express concep- 
tions, and form-words, which express only relations of our con- 
ceptions ; — the relations of conceptions to each other and to the 
speaker; — ^the distinction of pronominal roots and verbal roots; 
— ^the three syntactical relations, the predicative, the attributive, 
and the objective; — ^the doctrine of the factitive relation; — ^the 
distinction of co-ordinate and subordinate propositions, etc., dis- 
tinctions which are passed over in the old method. The old 
method proceeding from the study of dead languages, and being 
founded on the parts of speech so called and their inflection, 
follows the same order in the syntax as in the etymology. 
Hence the syntax is labored but imperfectly ; and the meaning 
of the word or form as it existe in the proposition, which is the 
important point, is thrown into the tack-ground, and made 
subservient to the meaning of the word or form as it existe by 
itself. 

5. The new method of grammar has a thorough and proper 
tmity, because it commences with the proposition, as the cen- 
tral point. The value of every word and of every form is made 
to depend on ite jelation to the proposition. This develops 
the organic relatioBfc of language, and gives to the new method 
a scientific fonn. The old method commencing with insulated 
words, as if language were a mere juxtaposition of words, has 
no proper imity. It heaps up noiaterials without a definite 
object. 

6. The new method begins with the analysis of the proposi- 
tion, as the unit in language, and of course is the same for all 
languages. Different languages may all be analyzed in the 
same way. Here is a prodigious saving of time and labor. 
The old method begins with the forms, and builds up the lan- 
guage synthetically. As the forms in every language are differ- 
ent, so this synthesis difi'ers^ and grammars are endlessly varied. 

Sept, 1847. 

1* 
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Since the publication of the preceding remarks on the new 
philology, the following works on Engliah Grammar have ap- 
peared in this country, each making some progress in the 
dilution indicated above. 

A Treaiiie on the Structwre of the Englieh Language; or the Anal^ 
tie and Glastifiea;^^ of Sentencee and their Component Parte. By 
Samnel S. Greene, AJf. Principal of the Phillips Grammar School, Bos- 
toa Philad 1849. 12mo. 

A Concise Practical Grammar of the Palish Langtiaae. By J. T. 
Champlin, Professor in Waterville College. New York, 1860. 12mo. 

Englieh Orammar. The English Language in its Elements and 
Forms. By William C. Fowler, late Professor of Rhetoric in Amherst 
College. New York, 1860. 8vo. 

A HandrBook of the English Language. By R. G. Latham, M. D. 
F. R.S. late Professor of the English Language, Univ. ColL London. 
New York, 1862. 12mo. 

Mr. Greene adopts two principal and three subordinate ele- 
ments in a sentence, each of which may exist in the form of a 
Viord^ of a phrase^ or of a subordinate clause or proposition. 
He divides subordinate clauses or propositions into substantive^ 
adjective^ and adverbial. His fundamental principle will be 
considered hereafter. 

Prof. Champlin adopts four parts of the sentence or proposi- 
tion ; treats of substantive, adjective, and adverbial sentences ; 
distinguishes between the ancient and modern conjugation of 
verbs; etc. 

Prof Fowler has, in two special chapters, referred succinctly 
to the three syntactical combinations, to the doctrine of co- 
ordinate and subordinate sentences, and to the classification of 
subordinate sentences according to the jgjpEt of speech which 
they represent. 

There are, moreover, many important principles introduced 
into Prof. Fowler's work, which have not entered into our cur- 
rent English grammars, and which will be gratifying to the 
friends of improvement. 

(1.) The genesis of vowel sounds in English, as illustrated by the 
Towel a, see Fowler's English Orammar^ § 74, and that of cx}nsonant 
sounds as illustrated in the word di^ssessesy see § 76. This is a new 
chapter in English grammar. 

(2.) The arrangement of the English alphabetic sounds according to 
the order of their development, see § 84. 

(8.) The doctrine of significant elements, as hl^ sir, tor, etc, see § 84, 
ana that of pronominal elements, see § 886, both distinguished from 
proper verbal roots, see § 836. 
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(4.) The yaried f<nm6 assumed by the Mune Terbal root^ aooordiog^ to 
the language from which we deriye it, illustrated in the Torbe, to wit, 
and to knowy see § 839. 

(5.) The exact nature of the formaUon of words by prefixes, see §345, 
and that of the formation of words by composition, see § 860, as dffitiii- 
guished from the formation of words by suffixes, stated and illustrated. 

(6^ The origin of some suffixes explained ; as, head^ see § 841, tkip, 
see §343, etc^ and the meaning of prefixes deyeloptil; as, he^ see § 848, 
for^ see § 849, re, see § 354, etc 

C?.) The meaning of the yerb, as expressing action, deyeloped, see 
§ 251. 

(8.) Adyerbs of locality are arranged in the order of their deyelop- 
znent, see § 324; so prepositions, see § 328, instead of the usual alpha- 
betical order, which is un philosophical. 

These points are not in Latham. 

Pr(£ Latham has an excellent tact for the historical develop- 
ment of language, as consisting of words ; he has given a 
healthy impulse to the study of this part of English gram- 
mar ; he has brought out many new principles, but not exaotly 
those to the promulgation of which mis little work is devoted. 
He seems not to have attended to the philosophy of language, 
which ifl concerned with syntax. 

A few years after the above date (Sept 1847,) the writer 
attempted again to draw out the salient points of the New 
Philology, and published the same in the New York Observer. 
See Art III. infra* 

April, 1863. 



AnJpOL — ^Thk New PHiLOLoaY. 

[With Notes and Illustrations added April, 1863.] 



I PROPOSE to notice a few traits of the new method of philo- 
logical instruction. 

1. The new philology detaches orthography, or the notation 
of language, from the rest of grammar, and makes it a mere 
supplement or appendix to the same. A spoken language is an 
organic whole, complete in itself; and that, whether reduced to 
writing or not. This reduction to writing is a subsequent event, 
an incidental circumstance, not affecting the philosophy or es- 
sential structure of the language. The study of the written 
language trammels us in many ways. It leads us to regard 
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some sounds as simple, because expressed in writing by one 
character ; ^ it leads us to regard other sounds as compound, be- 
cause expressed by two characters \^ it obscures the regular form 
of the interrogative element in who^ what, Jiow, by a negligent 
orthography ;3 it obscures to the eye the beautiful correlation of 
the nouns, breath, life, hotise, to the verbs, to breathe, to live, to 
house ;^ it obscures the true nature of the parenthesis, because 
the parenthetic marks are omitted with the shorter parenthe- 
ses;^ etc. 

(1.) Our written language leads us to regard the sound of ^' mjoiriy or 

in gentle, (which is a compound sound.) as simple, because expressed 
ly one character ; whereas the monographic writing of ;* or g (dzh) only 
shows the historical development of the former from the Latin, Greek, 
or Shemitish y, and of the latter from the Latin or Greek g hard. On 
the development of the sound dzh from g liard, see Am. Joum, Science^ 
Apr. 1838, voL xxiv. p. 90. Comp. Fowler's E. G. p. 12Y. 

(2.) Our written language leads us to regard the sound of sh in Teu- 
tonic words, and ^i or <i in Roman words, (which is equally simple with 
the sound of «,) as a compound sound ; whereas its being written as a 
digraph merely shows its genesis or origin, in the former case, from the 
meetmg of Teutonic « and k ; and in the latter, from the meeting of 
Latin t or a and i or y. 

(3.) The interrogative pronouns, toA^, whaty how, now apparently so 
irregular, if reduced to a uniform orthography, huo, huat, kau, would, 
beautifully, and at once, exhibit the interrogative element, ktL See 
Amer. Quart. Register, Nov. 1842, vol. xv. p. 170, where a full etymo- 
logical analysis of all the English interrogatives is given. 

(4.) In the derivation of verbs from nouns directly, without internal 
change of vowel, and without suffixes or prefixes, the final consonant 
Boimd of the stem is sometimes softened, by changing the surd into the 
corresponding sonant, or the accent is transferred to the final syllable. 
This happily expresses the verbal idea. Thus (I.JlJT is changed into v ; 
as, to halve from half; to calve from calf; (2.) « is changed into z; as, 
to glaze from glass ; to graze from grass ; to house from hmise ; to prize 
from price; (8.) th is changed into dh; as, to breathe from breath; to 
fROuth from mouth; and (4.) the accent is transferred to the final sylla- 
ble ; as, to augment' from aug'ment ; to colleague' from coVleague ; to 
confine' from con' fine; to consort' from con' sort; to fervMnt' froinfer'' 
ment ; to torment' from tor'ment. 

(6.) The parenthesis, (from Gr. iray/v^io-if, *an insertion,') in grammar, 
18 the insertion or introduction into a writing of matter foreign to the 
immediate context, which thus interrupts or suspends for a while, in 
some cases, the course of the thought, and, in others, also the grammati- 
cal connection of the words. Thus 

John 114," And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us (and 
we beheld his glory, the glory as of tiie only-begotten of the Father,) 
full of grace and truth." — Here the parenthesis is inserted between pa- 
renthet^ marks. 
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" When I read the seyeral dates of the tomb8,-- of some that died 
yesterday, and some six hundred years a^o, — I consider the great day, 
when we shall all of us he contemporaries." — Here the parenthesis is 
distinguished hy a dash before and after. 

" Study, I beseech you, to store your minds with the exquisite leaming 
of former ages.'' — ^Here the parenthesis is distinguished merely by oqbo- 
mas. 

" Thirst for glory, says "Wollaston, when that is desired merely for its 
own sake, is founded in ambition and vanity." — Here the parenthesis is 
distinguished merely by commas. 

Notwithstanding the different notation, the two latter examples are aa 
truly parenthetic as the two former. 

2. On the other hand, it regards the intonation, (the rising 
and falling inflection, the suspensive pause, etc) as an important 
part of the language, although not expressed in the writing. 
Our grammatical investigations, being mostly directed to the 
classic languages, have been confined to the dead letter. The 
written page has been regarded as exhibiting the whole of lan- 
guage. But the written imperative, acccording to the mode of 
utterance, expresses very different moodfl or states of mind ; * the 
intonations bind most closely together the members of the loose 
aentencey erroneously so called ;2 the omission of conjunctions 
often serves for the closest union ;3 the protasis and apodosis of 
the full formed period is indicated by the longer pause, and the 
appropriate inflection ;* etc. 

il.) See Art. on the Imperative Mode, infra. 
2.) The following sentences are given by J. "Walker in his ElemenU 
of JSlocution, p. 31 fil as examples of what he caUs the loose sentence. 

** Persons oi good taste expect to be pleased, at the same time they 
are informed ; and think that the best sense always deserves the best 
language.'' 

^ The soul, considered abstractedly from its passions, is of a remiss 
and sedentary nature ; slow in its resolves, and languishing in its execu- 
tions." 

*' Foolish men are more apt to consider what they have lost, than what 
tiiey possess ; and to turn their eyes on those who are richer than them- 
eelves, rather than on those who are under greater difficulties." 

But these sentences are not loose sentences in the sense intended by 
Kr. Walker, nor indeed in any important sense ; for the intonation, (whidn 
is a part of the living language,) efifectually binds together the whole 
sentence. The copulative combination too implies, not a relation be- 
tween the members combined, but a common relation to a third member. 

(3.) On the effect of omitting the copulative and, see Art. on the 
Foims of the Copulative Combiimtion, infra. 

(4) On the full formed period, see at the dose of this article^ 
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3. It regards language as proceeding in part from other fac- 
ulties of the soul, and not altogether and directly from the in- 
tellect ; as, for example, the interjection^ ^ the imperative mode,^ ' 
and the interrogative mode.^ Thus Ah me ! is not exactly equiv- 
alent to * I grieve ;' nor go thouy to * I command thee to go f 
nor goest thou ? to * I would know about thy going.' 

^1.) On the relation of the mterjection to formal language, see Fow- 
lets R G. § 833. 

(2.) The imperative proceeds, not from the intellect, but from the de- 
sires of the mind acting appropriately; for it is a great mistake -to con- 
sider language as the offspring of the intellect only. See Art. on the 
Imperative Mode, infra. 

(8.) The interrogative mode differs from the indicative only in collo- 
cation. It is, strictly speaking, an imperfect proposition proposed to 
another to fill up. 

4. The new philology distinguishes the relations of our con- 
ceptions to other conceptions, and to the speaker himself. This 
is a very extensive topic. It can here only be named. 

See this subject beautifully exhibited in a Table from Dr. Becker, 
infra. 

6. It distinguishes between pronominal elements^ which are 
mere indigitations, and verbal roots, which have a logical sig- 
nificancy. This distinction has wrought a great change in the 
whole field of etymology. 

On the true nature of pronouns, see Am. Joum, Science^ July, 1838, 
voL xxxiv. p. 88Y. 

6. It develops the distinction between the idea or conception 
of existence and that of activity, as seen in the substantive on 
the one hand, and the verb or adjective on the other, — the 
highest distinction in language, and when combined, the sum- 
mum genus in the ordinary logic. This is an interesting con- 
sideration. 

This point is thus stated by J. D. Morell : ** The whole sum of our 
notions may be reduced to two great classes : — ^those which relate to 
heingy and those which relate to povoer or activity. All notional words, 
accordingly, must be words denoting either, 1st, some real or supposable 
existence [as substantives] ; or, 2dLy, some real or supposable a4:tion 
[as verbs and adjectives]. 

7. It distinguishes between notional words, which express 
notions or general abstract conceptions, and formrwords, which 
express only relations of our conceptions. 
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* A Table of Notional Words will be given infra. 

8. It unites conjunctives (relative words) to the proper eon- 
' inctions, as making one part of speech. 

"vte proper conjunction connects propositions, and shows the relation 
betw '?«n them, but itself involves no part of any proposition. The eon' 
junctit^% besides expressing the connection, involves some element or 
factor oj^ihe proposition itself. Relative words are conjunctives. Com- 
pare Greene's Analytis^ p. 242. 

9. It finds in the proposition only three syntactical combina- 
tions, one essential, namely, the predicative, and two incidental, 
namely, the attributive, and ths objective. This analysis of the 
proposition is the grand discovery of the new method of phi- 
lology. It is the hinge on which the whole system turns. The 
reality and importance of the discovery is now very generally 
admitted. It cannot be controverted with any plausibility. 

See Art. on the Three Syntactical Combinations, infra. 

10. It develops the factitive as one of the complementary 
objective relations. This important relation has been overlook- 
ed by grammarians, because expressed neither by a peculiar 
case, nor by a peculiar preposition. 

See Art. on the Factitive Relation, infra. 

11. It distinguishes objective relations into complementary^ 
(or such as are necessary to complete the idea predicated by the 
verb,) usually expressed by oblique cases of the noun, or by a 
preposition and noun ; and supplementary, (which merely mod- 
ify the idea of the verb,) usually expressed by adverbs of place, 
tme, manner, etc. That is, as the action expressed by any 
verb is conceived of as motion, so the relations of the action 
expressed by the verb are conceived of and expressed as direc- 
tions of such motion. 

This point is thus stated by Mr. Morell : ** The predicate requires to be 
completed^ whenever the verb does not suffice to convey an entire notion 
of the action which we affirm of the rabject" — *" The predicate, in add>- 
tkm to being completed, may also be more accurately defined or deter- 
mined. This takes place when any of the circumstances are ezfuressed, 
which tend to render its signification more apedjic or distinct.^ 

How adverbs of time, place, manner, etc. express an object of the 
verb, see Art on the Adverb, infra. 

12. It regards all compofiition and combination as himembral. 
The only exception is the copulatiTe oombination, which on 
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that account is justiy considered as imperfect. The full and 
adequate conception of this truth that all composition is bimem- 
bral, would alter at once the style of many persons essentially 
for the better. But on this we cannot dwell. 

On binaiy or bimembral composition, see Fowler's M G. § 860. 

18. The new philology distinguishes three kinds of causal 
relations ; ^dz : the real ground; as, * he went to London, being 
carried thither ;' tlie moral ground; as, * he went to London, 
wishing to engage in business there ;' and the logical ground; 
as, * he went to London, being seen there by many persons.' 
Such distinctions bring grammar into harmony with logic. 

This point, I believe, is not noticed by Mr. MorelL 

14. The new philology embraces the participle^ the infinitive^ 
the gerund^ and the supine, all under the general name of par- 
timpiaU, This is a happy thought ; for tihese classes of words 
have a general character. They partake of the nature of the 
verb, and also of the noun, either substantive or adjective. 
They make the transition from the simple to the compound 
proposition. The proposition formed by means of a participial 
may be termed an intermediate proposition, i. e. intermediate 
between the simple and compound proposition. This gives to 
the discussion of these topics its appropriate place in the syntax. 

The infinitive is as reaUy a participle, as the forms which bear that 
name. Oomp. Greene's Anal. p. 224. 

On the subject of Intermediate Propositions, see the Articles on the 
Simple Infinitive ; on the Supine, or Infinitive with to ; on the Active 
Participle in ing ; on the Ablative Absolute ; on the Object of Concom- 
itant Action ; infra. 

15. The distinction of subordinate and co-ordinate proposi- 
tions, adopted by Becker, places the student of compound pro- 
positions on the vantage-ground. Zumpt, the Latin gramma- 
rian, however excellent in other respects, does not guide us here. 
He leaves compound propositions to take care of themselves. 
This distinction of subordinate and co-ordinate propositions has 
prepared the way for the first satisfactory classification of con- 
junctions. 

See Art on Co-ordinate and Subordinate Propositions, infra. 

. 16. The division of subordinate propositions into substantive^ 
adjective, and adverbial prqpodtions, according as they corre- 
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spend to substantives^ adjsGtives^ or adverbs^ in ihe simple pro- 
position, has been regarded as a brilliant discovery in the new 
philology. It has given new life and spirit to the investigation 
of language. 

See Greene's Anal. p. 129. Champlin's Eng, Chram, p. 169. Fowler's 
M G. § 677. 

17. The new philology takes up the proper compound sen- 
tence, which consists of co-ordinate propositions. Here the pro- 
positions are equally prominent on the tablet of language, the 
thoughts are thoughts of the speaker himself at the time of 
speaking. The Hving sense of a judgment of the human mind 
in actu, as distinguished from an old judgment, or a judgment 
de facto, will give to the mind having this consciousness a vital 
principle hardly known before to be possessed. This bringing 
of language to consciousness, is much thought of by the new 
school. 

This point is thus stated by Mr. MoreU : " A sentence is called com- 
pound when it contains two or more assertions co-ordinate with each 
other." — " Becker divides clauses into two kinds — subordinate and co-or- 
dinate. A principal sentence with one or more mbordinaie clauses, we 
have already named complex. A principal sentence with one or more 
co-ordinate clauses we denominate compound ; it being really made up 
of two or more independent assertions. 

18. The new philology, passing over the merely compound 
sentence, comes to the period, simple and compound. 

The period consists of a protasis and apodosis, separated by 
a longer pause, and is that form of a sentence which is natu- 
rally adapted to express the thought combined with its logical 
or adversative ground. Here the proposition receives its fullest 
expansion, and the thought its most perfect development. This 
is a new field for investigation, unexplored by the philological 
naturalist, and known to the grammarian only in dark surmises. 
Yet it abounds with the richest productions, and its indifferent 
specimens often attract the admiration of mankind. The zealous 
student will not suffer himself to be repelled by the novelty ai 
a few technical terms. He will readily see that instruction is 
very important in developing the intricate logical relations of 
thought. The new philology discusses the significancy and 
form of the period, shows wherein its beauty and its symmetry 
ooDsisI, and also exhibits the nature of the compound period. 

2 
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I dospair of seeing this subject exhibited in a definite and tangible 
form, in an English dress. It requires a knowledge of the Higher Cal- 
culus, 'which few persons possess. 

June, 1850. 



Art. rV. — Language of the Intellectual World, or Faded 

Metaphors. 

** Nihil est in intellectu, quod non prius in sensu." — The Schoolmen. 

In all lan^age pertaining to the intellectual world there is 
a literal physical meaning, which differs from the meaning in- 
tended by the writer. The existence of a few words whose 
original significancy is now lost, does not affect our general pro- 
position. What we have here advanced applies as well to the 
language of the Bible as to that of common life. 

Thus the verb to comprehei^d, which is taken in a physical 
sense Is. 40 : 12, is used in an intellectual sense Job 37 : 5. — To 
apprehend, which is taken in a physical sense Acts 12 : 4, is 
used in an intellectual sense Phil. 3 : 12. — To receive, which is 
taken in a physical sense Mat. lY : 24, is used in an intellectual 
sense Ps. 6 : 9. Rev. 3 : 3. 

The same thing is rendered much more evident by referring 
to the original Hebrew and Greek words. 

Thus Ileb. shaphal, to be made low, in a physical sense. Is. 
40 : 4, is used in a spiritual sense Is. 2 : 17. — Heb. hhat^ which 
signifies to miss the mark Judg. 20 : 16, in other places signifies 
to sin, — Gr. tarasso, to trouble, in a physical sense, John 5 : 4, 
7, is used in an intellectual sense Mat. 2 : 3. — Gehenna, which 
denotes the valley of Hinnom, near Jerusalem, Josh. 15 : 8, is 
used for hell, or the place of future punishment. Mat. 10 : 28. — 
Paradise, which in the oriental languages denotes a garden or 
pa^k, and is applied to the garden of Lden by the Septuagint 
translators Gen. 2 : 8, is used for the abode of the blessed after 
death, Luke 23 : 43. 2 Cor. 12 : 4. — Heb. ruahh, a breath or 
wind, Job 9: 18. Gen. 8: 1, is used elsewhere to denote the 
9ouL — Gr. pneuma, a breath or toind, 2 Thess. 2 : 8. John 3 : 8, 
is used elsewhere to denote the spirit. 

This transfer or metaphorical use of words is very important. 
In most languages it is so evident as to need little illustration. 
But in En^ish, owing to the mixed character of our language, 
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and the disguised appearance of our roots, the subject is so ob- 
scured as to require a more extended consideration. 

Man is a citizen of two worlds ; the world of sense^ in which 
he is surrounded by physical objects, which operate on his sen- 
ses variously, and awaken the corresponding sensations and 
perceptions ; and the world of intellect^ in which he rises above 
the physical world, and becomes aware of objects, operations, 
and relations, which do not strike the external senses. Whether 
we regard man in his individual or social capacity, he is first 
introduced to the physical world, and, even when introduced to 
the higher spiritual world, still continues, as to a large portion 
of his existence, a citizen of the former world, and subject to 
its laws. 

To meet the wants of man as a sentient being, and striving 
to make these wants known to his fellows, there is a world of 
sounds most happily adapted. Whatever strikes the ear may 
be directly imitated, as all the natural cries of men and animals. 
Whatever strikes the eye solely, but is in any manner physically 
connected with sound, may be expressed by the associated 
sound. Besides this, whatever in the visible world is smooth or 
rough, weak or strong, broken or continuous in its motion, has 
its analogy in smooth or rough, weak or strong, broken or con- 
tinuous sounds. Natural instinct enables man also to distin- 
guish the deep tones of anguish from the elevated tones of joy; 
the hissing of abhorrence and the denunciations of anger, from 
the cooing of love and the soothing of affection. In short, 
there is hardly a sensual want, which language is not naturally 
adequate to express. 

But when man enters the world of intellect, there is no lon- 
ger a physical relation between sounds and the ideas he may 
wish to communicate. Here imagination comes to his aid. 
Words which originally belonged to the world of sense, and 
denoted sensible objects, operations, and relations, are transferred, 
by a metaphor depending on a perceived analogy, to the world 
of intellect to express mental objects, operations, and relations. 

Thus the ^rit in its Uteral import is breath or wind. The 
essential powers and properties of this spirit are drawn from the 
material world ; as, its intellect or tmderstanding, its susceptibil- 
ities and propensities, and its choices or elections. In short, its 
states are standings, its emotions are movements, its sensibilities 
arefeelin^Sy its views and ideas are sights, its conception and per- 
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ception are a talcing^ its apprehension and comprehmsion are a 
holding, its reflection is a turning back, its purpose is an exhibi- 
tion, its inference is a bringing in, and its omc/tmon is a 9Au^ 

So, in the moral world, obedience is a giving ear; rectitude, 
righteousness, or uprightness, is straightness; error is a wander- 
ing; and transgression is a ^oen^ over. 

Adjectives or epithets, applied to the powers and operations 
of spirit, are derived from the same source ; as, ardent emo- 
tions, clear ideas, strong conceptions, intense feelings, pernicious 
purposes, bright hopes, unshaken confidence, corroding cares, etc. 

So some of the most abstract, generic, and complicated terms 
in the intellectual world. Thus language is a tongue, educatioii 
a drawing out, religion a going over again, imagination a mor 
^^ of images, poetry a creating, etc. 

So the parts of the intellectual world. Thus Lat ccelum is 
the hollow arch over our heads ; heaven is what is heaved or 
arched, etc. 

These metaphors are employed from necessity, for the expres- 
sion of intellectual objects, operations, and relations, as ^ese 
could not otherwise be designated. They diflfer from rhetorical 
metaphors, which are used for embellishment. They may be 
called faded metaphors, as the literal or physical sense is lost in 
the mind of him who^ the term. ... 

It is a remarkable fact that in Chinese writing, the primary 
characters or keys denote physical objects, while objects of the 
intellectual world are necessarily expressed by the combination 
and metaphorical use o( these keys. 

Note. — The views exhibited above have an important bearing 
on some religious controversies. The Universalist, perceiving 
that gehenna, in its primary acceptation, denotes the valley <y 
Hinnom, near Jerusalem, claims that it never denotes hell or 
the world of punishment. He seems not aware that all lan- 
guage relating to the intellectual world is derived from the sen- 
sible world. To be consistent, he should hold that paradise 
never means heaven, that the Greek hamartia (sin) is always a 
missing the mark; and in short, he should blot the whole spir- 
itual world out of existence. 

Dec, 1838. 

This article is plaoed h«re as preparatorjr to Art Y^ 
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Art. V. — On Cardinal Ideas in Lanquaqs. 

The analysis of human language, ideologically considered, is 
exciting attention among modem philologists, as having an 
important bearing on the science of grammar. 

The origin of ideas in the human mind, and their subsequent 
development, has ever been an interesting problem to the phi- 
losopher. Nearly aUied to this is the development of ideas 
in language from a few cardinal or generic ideas. The mind 
receives ideas and thoughts from the external world, and ex- 
presses them again in language. This development of ideas in 
language is analogous to the development of ideas in the mind. 
Language therefore helps us to understand the mysterious pro- 
cess by which ideas are received into the mind. 

Ideas, which constitute language, by no means stand insula- 
ted from each other, as independent existences ; but have, with- 
out doubt, been developed from each other. 

In this inquiry interjections are excluded, as being merely 
instinctire caies, adopted into language without haying paased 
through the intellect. 

Certain pronominal elements, as those of interrogation and 
demonstration, are also excluded as being merely instinctive, 
and not forming proper linguistic ideas. 

Our inquiry is principally concerned with nouns and verbs, 
which express ideas, and not merely the relations of ideas. 

Dr. Noah Webster was aware of the importance of the in- 
quiry, and has thrown out many useful hints in the Introduction 
to his American Dictionary. 

The later philologists have arrived at some interesting results, 
which I will endeavor to state. 

There are five distinct processes in the analysis referred t6, 
each of which r^ts on its own foundation. 

1. Intellectual avd moral ideas, as expressed in languaffe, are 
derived from j^hysuxH, 

As man acquires ideas and thoughts c^ the existing world, 
he asserts, as it were, his dominion over it by clothing such 
ideas and thoughts in language. As his first and earliest ideas 
are those acquired by the senses, so those first expressed hj 
language are of the same kind. Language has no immediate 
expression for intellectual ideas* It can express them only by 

2* 
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giving them a physical fonn. They are made a part of the 
8yst<?m of physical ideas. 

Primary ideas in language, therefore, are physical, or such as 
strike the external senses, and not intellectual or moral, which 
are withdrawn from the external senses. Intellectual and moral 
ideas, so far as they exist in language, are developed from phys- 
ical, and that by regular organic laws. This is now universally 
admitted. It naturally arises from the fact that man is a child 
of sense, and first introduced to the external world, and it shows 
itseh' abundantly in the very structure of language. Every 
word expressing an intellectual or moral idea, it may be safely 
assumed, originally expressed a physical one. 

This process is two-told. (1.) The inward feeling is denoted 
by the outward expression ; as, to exult, to incline, to suspect, to 
wey, to regard, to respect, (2.) A term is used metaphorically ; 
as, to wit, originally, *to see;' to conceive, to apprehend, to 
comprehend. 

The development of intellectual and moral ideas from phys- 
ical, constitutes an important part of semasiology, or that branch 
of granmiar which treats of the development of the meaning 
of words. It is built on the analogy and correlation of the 
physical and intellectual worlds. [See Art. TV. supra.] 

2. Substantives and adjectives are derived from verbs. 

Things are known from the impressions made upon us. Sub- 
stances are known from their attributes or activities. The kinds 
of things are known and named from these activities, and these 
activities are verbal ideas. 

Primary ideas in language, therefore, are verbs, and not nouns. 
That is to say, all proper roots are verbs. Substantives and 
adjectives develop themselves from verbs by regular organic 
laws. Where a noun appears to be radical, it may be safely 
assimied that it is derived from a verb. This ia now the pre- 
vailing view among philologians. It is here that the formation 
of the substantive corresponds with the formation of the idea 
denoted by the substantive ; as, band and bond from to bind; 
share and shire from to shear; cake from to cook; dole from to 
deed; doom from to deem; clock from to clack, 

lie substantive, adjective, and verb, here concerned, are con- 
sidered, not as distinct ideas, but as different forms of the same 
idea. Thus iux and Iticeo ; rex, rego, and regnum ; vivus and 
vivo; fiduSj fiio^ and fide^; are considered as different forms 
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of the same idea, liaving the same general import These forma 
of ideas are creations of the human mind. They are not per- 
ceived by the senses. Their development by the external form 
of the word constitutes the formation and inflection of words, 

3. Many verbs may be reduced to a simpler form, both in 
thought and expression. 

This reduction may take place in several ways : 

(1.) Verbs are sometimes derived from nouns, and those nouns 
from other verbs; as, Gr. timao from time, and tim^ from tio; 
Lat. stattu) from statiis, and status from sto; Eng. to augment 
from the noun augment, and the noun augment from Lat. augeOj 
' to increase ;' Eng. to witness from the noun witness, and the 
noun witness from to wit, * to know,* 

(2.) Compound verbs are derived from simple ; as, to pretend^ 
to intend, and to extend, all from to tend ; to commit, to permit^ 
and to remit, all from Lat. mitto, * to send.' 

(3.) Different species or forms of the verb may be reduced to 
the more simple, like the derivative conjugations in Hebrew to 
the Kal ; as, to bait from to bite; to fell from to fall; to chatter 
from to chat ; to gabble from to gab, 

(4.) Different forms, as, to strain, to strive, and to stretch, are 
traced back to their original or primeval form. 

Verbs, and of course all words, are reducible to a compara- 
tively small number of roots or radical verbs, which are all 
monosyllabic. 

The number of such roots in G^erman is said to be about five 
hundred. The number in English, owing to the mixed charao* 
ter of our language, is about one thousand. 

This development of words from their roots is distinct from 
the formation of words, strictly so called. It is properly termed 
etymology, 

4. These roots or radical verbs, though differing in expression^ 
may be classified in groups, or reduced to cardinal ideas. 

Cardinal ideas in language are those which come nearest to 
the general idea of the verb. Specific ideas develop themselves 
from the general. 

Dr. N. Webster has made a list of thirty-four primary or 
cardinal ideas, all of them expressing motion. These he after* 
wards reduces to nine ; viz. to send, to throw, to thrust, to strain^ 
to stretch, to draw, to drive, to urge, to press. 

Dr. C. F. Becker, in his Organiam der Sprache, spedfiee 
twelve primary ideas : 
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1. To gOy as the motion of a sentient being ; 

2. To flow, as tlie motion of water ; 

3. To blow, as the motion of air ; 

4. To shine, as the motion of light ; 

5. To sound, as the motion of ether ; — referring to the five 
forms of matter. 

6. To grow, as an internal organic motion ; 

7. 8. To give, and to take, as the opposite actions c^ person 
and thing. 

9. 10. To bind, and to separate, as the opposite actions of 
subject and object. 

11. 12. To injure, and to defend, opposite ideas. 

All ideas of physical activity, it is said, are referable to iliese 
cardinal ideas. 

This process of grouping is assuming great importance in 
language, and promises useful results. 

The ideas exhibited in language form a natural system. One 
original idea develops itself into genera and species. Every 
special idea must be considered as a species under a genuik 
This natural system throws light on the meaning of words, par* 
ticularly on the distinction of synonyms. 

5. These cardinal ideas in language, and others, if they should 
he found to exist, may be reduced by abstraction to the generifi 
idea of motion. 

These ideas are all included in the idea of motion, as the 
species in the genus. But this generic idea is not wanted for 
the common purposes of language. It is arrived at, only as an 
after-thought, by a later process of analy2ang. 

As it is the nature of the verb to express action, and a phys- 
ical action is motion, and an intellectual action is conceived of 
as such, so every verb, linguistically considered, whether it ex- 
presses a phyBical or an intellectual idea, denotes motion. Even 
rest, and other ideas, at first view most opposed to motion, do 
etyinologically express it ; as, to repose fi-om re and pono^ ' to 
put ;' expire from ex and spiro, * to breathe.' 

Tlius it appears that as in natural philosophy all changes in 
bodies ultimately reduce themselves to motion ; so in language 
the most general idea is to go. 

This generic idea of motion, though not itself expressed in 
language, is the initial-point from vmich the development of 
ideas in human ^ech proceeds. 

March, 1847. 
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Art. VL — ^Development of Lakguaox. 

The development of language begins with simple proposi- 
tions. It consisted for a while at first, as the language of chil- 
dren still does, only of simple propositions ; compound proposi- 
tions are a later growth. 

This may be illustrated by taking a course of thought, and 
examining the different modes in which it may be expressed. 

First mode. " There was once a king. He was very rich in 

fold and silver. He regarded himself as the happiest of men. 
here came to his court a man. He was very wise. To him 
he showed his treasures." 

Here every thought or sentiment is expressed as a distinct 
thought or sentiment, and forms a distinct proposition. In this 
way children, deaf and dumb persons, and persons generally in 
the early stages of mental cultivation, express themselves. 

Second Mode. "A king, very rich in gold and silver, regard- 
ing himself as the happiest of men, showed his treasures to a 
very wise man coming to his court" 

Here several thoughts or sentiments are reduced to the form 
of ideas or notions, and made subordinate to the thought or 
sentiment of the leading clause. The whole is a simple propo- 
sition. In this way persons of advanced mental cultivation 
express themselves. 

Third Mode. "A king, who was very rich in gold and silver, 
as he regarded himself as the happiest of men, showed his treas- 
ures to a man who was very wise, when he came to his court." 

This is a compound proposition. But it is not to be regarded 
as made up of simple propositions, already extant in the lan- 
guage, united to form a whole ; but as an organic development 
of the preceding simple proposition. The afferent clauHes or 
members of the simple proposition are themselves enlarged to 
propositions. But these propositions are subordinate proposi- 
tions, and express merely ideas or notions, Uke the forms out of 
which they are developed, and not full thoughts or sentiments 
of the speaker. This mode of expression, aiming at greater 
phHosophical exactness, indicates a still higher state of mental 

cultivation. , . , . i x u* « 

A correct style consists much m knowmg how to combmo 

and use these different forms of expression. 
Oct, 1846, 
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[We subjoin the following in order to exhibit language in ifi 
decrepitude.] 

There is, perhaps, no word in Uie English language capable 
of performing so much labor, and of affording at the same time 
a dear and intelligible sense, as the verb to get. The following 
specimen of its capabilities is said to be extracted from Arih 
iarchus, or the Principles of Oomposition, a work of the ingen- 
ious, but eccentric Dr. Withers. 

" I got on horseback within ten minutes, after I got your let- 
ter. When I got to Canterbury, I got a chaise for town ; but I 
got wet through, before I got to Canterbury ; and I have got 
such a cold, as I shall not be able to get rid of in a hurry. I 
gat to the treasury about noon, but first of all I got shaved and 
dressed. I soon got into the secret of getting a memorial before 
the board, but I could not get an answer then ; however, I got 
intelligence from the messenger, that I should most likely get 
one the next morning. As soon as I got back to my inn, I g(4 
my supper, and got to bed. It was not long before I got to sleep. 
"When I got up in the morning, I got my breakfast, and then I 
got myself drest, that I might get out in time to get an answer 
to my memorial. As soon as I got it, I got into the chaise, and 
got to Canterbury by three, and about tea-time I got home. I 
have got nothing for you, and so adieu." 

Every phrase in this paragraph is in popular and constant 
use by itself. Dr. Withers suggests the feasibility of writing a 
complete history of the world from the earliest times down, in 
this elegant style, by the aid of this single verb to get. 

The use of the verb to get is here three-fold : 

1. As a subjective or intransitive verb, modified only by cir- 
cumstances of place and time ; as, to get on horseback^ to get to 
Canterbury^ to get within ten minutes^ to get before noon, etc. 

2. As an objective or transitive verb, requiring a direct pas- 
siye object in order to complete the sense ; as, to get a letter^ to 
get a chaise^ etc. 

3. As a factitive verb, requiring a factitive object in order to 
complete the sense ; as, to get wet through^ to get rid of a cold^ 
to get shaved^ etc. 

It has also an idiomatic use with some adverbs ; as, to get up^ 
to get out, etc. 
Sept 1849. 
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Abt. Vn. — ^Natural Development and Classification of 

Propositions. 

[Reyised April, 1863.] 

Language consists of propositions, the forms of which are 
almost endless. Many attempts have been made at a scientific 
classification of them, but with only partial success. The new 
philology enables us to exhibit them in the order of their his- 
torical development, which constitutes a sort of natural system. 

I. The imperfect proposition, or that in which no logical sub- 
ject is conceived of or expressed; as, *it rains,' *it is warm.' 
Here the mere event is affirmed without any reference to the 
agency by which it is efi*ected. The pronoun it is merely the 
grammatical subject. The addition of a logical subject is neces- 
sary to make the proposition a perfect one. This kind of propo- 
sition is employed in describing the state of the weather and 
other operations of nature. 

There are some varieties of this proposition, analogous to those of the 
perfect proposition, which it is unnecessary to consider here. 

II. The simple or naked proposition, or the perfect proposition 
in its most simple form, contains a subject as well as a predicate ; 
as, ' God exists.' This kind of proposition involves the predica- 
tive combination only, and not the attributive or objective. 

The subject is capable of variation. It may be a noun, a prononn, or 
an adjective used substantively, but these may be considered merely as 
varieties of the substantive. 

The mode or mood of the predication is capable of variation. It may 
be affirmative, negative, interrogative, imperative, or conditionaL But 
to avoid perplexity, we shall here consider only the positive forma of 
language. 

The different species of this proposition, so far as the predi- 
cate is concerned, are as follows : 

1. Where the predicate is a verb; as, *man dies^ 

2. Where the predicate is arh adjective; as, * man is mortal^ 

3. Where the predicate is a substantive; as, * Charles is a 
physician^ 

4. Where the predicate is a substantive with a preposition; 
as, * Paul was at jRome,^ 

6. Where the predicate is an adverb; as *ihe fire is out! 
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nL The simple proportion involving aUo the attributive com- 
bincUion^ or the simple propofiition with an enlaiged Bubjeet; 
as, ' the good man is safe/ 

This kind of propositioii is capable of the yariatioiis given aboTe d 
the simple {nroposition. 

The different species of this proposition, so far as the attribute 
is concerned, are as follows : 

1. Where the attribute is an adjective; as, *a beautiful wo- 
man is admired.' 

2. Where the attribute is a substantive in apposition; afl^ 
•Christ, the saviour^ died.' 

8. Where the attribute is a substantive in the genitive cast; 
as, ^Ccesar^s party was triumphant.' 

4. Where the attribute is a substantive vjith a preposition; 
as, * a friend to the cause is wanted.' 

IV. Tlie simple proposition involving also the objective com' 
bination, or the simple proposition with an enlarged predicate ; 
as, * God created the world.' 

This kind of proposition is capable of the variations given above d 
the simple proposition. 

The different species of this proposition, so far as the object is 
concerned, are as follows : 

1. Involving the complementary object ; 
l.J The passive object; as, * Alexander conquered Darius! 
^2,) The dative object; as, 'John gave the book to Charles! 
[3.) The genitive object ; as, 'he repents o/* to /o/ty.' 
[4.) The factitive object ; as, ' they chose him king! 

2. Involving the supplementary object ; 

(1.) The pkce; as, 'Charles lives here;'^ 'John is gone to 
Boston! 

(2.) The time; as, 'John is rww departing;' 'he rose hefon 
sunrise! 

(3.) The cause; as, 'Socrates d^sA from poison;'* 'she spoke 
from malice;'* ' a bird is known /rom its feathers! 

(4.) The manner ; as, ' he tlunks «o;' ' he eats temperately! 

V, The simple proposition involving also both the attributive 
and objective combination; as, 'a good man governs his pas- 
sions.' This kind of proposition exhibits all the syntactical 
combinations. See Art. on the Three Syntactical Combinations. 

The forms ni this propowtioD are almost endleflsly diversified. 
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VI. The propantioH intermediate hetimem the simple imd com- 
pound, or the proposition involving a partioipiaL The difTereot 
species are as follows : 

1. Where the participial is a participle; as, <he answering 
said.' 

2. Where the participial is a gerund^ or a participle used ad- 
verbially; as, *he came riding^ 

3. Where the participial is a nominative absolute; as, ^ the 
enemy advam/ting, he retreated.' 

4. Where the participial is a supine^ or an infinitive with a 
preposition ; as, ' he prepared to go^ 

5. Where the participial is an aeettsative and infinitive or 
supine; as, ^ he bade him stay,^ ' I advised him to go? 

Vn. Hie subordinative compound or complex proposition, in 
which one proposition is dependent on or subordinate to the 
other. The different species are as follows : 

1. Having a substantive subordinate proposition ; 

il.J Denoting the subject ; as, * that God exists, is true.' 
2.) Denoting the immediate complement; as, ^we know, 
that God exists.^ 

(8.) Denoting the second complement; as, *the Bible teaches 
iig, that God is love? 

2. Having an adjective subordinate proposition, answering to 
an adjective in the simple proposition ; as, ' Balbus, whjo had a 
sword, drew it.' 

3. Having an adverbial subordinate proposition, denoting an 
object, not complementary, but supplementary to the verb of the 
leading proposition : 

fl.) Expressing the place ; as, * where thou lodgest, I will lodge.' 
2.) Expressing the time ; as, * whensoever ye will, ye may do 
them good.' 

(3.) Expressing the cause ; as, * because he could swear by no 
greater, he sware by himself.' 

(4.) Expressing the manner; as, 'forgive us our debts, as we 
forgive our debtors? 

(6.) Expressing intensity; as, *one is so near to another, 
that no air can come between them? 

YUL-The co-ordinative compound proposition, where the two 
propositions are co-ordinate or independent of each other, but 
still make but one thought The species are as follows : 

3 
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1. The ecpulative compound proposition, the appropriato t<m- 
junction for which is and; as, ^ the sun shines, and the air is 
pleasant.' 

2. The adversative compound proposition, the appropriate 
conjunction for which is but; as, * he is not an Englishman, but 
a fVenchman ; yet; as, ' the sim shines, yet the air is unpleas- 
ant ;' or or; as, * either the world had a creator, or it existed by 
chance.' 

3. The causal compound proposition, the appropriate conjmM- 
tion for which is for; as, ' God is to be loved, for he is goodf 
or therefore; as, * God is good, therefore he is to be loved.' 

NoTB. — ^When a relation of the logical or adyersative ground 
exists between the members of the co-ordinative or subordi- 
native compound proposition, as in some of the examples given 
above, then the whole compound proposition is brought under 
the dominion of a higher feculty of the human soid, namely, 
the reasoning power, and is called a period. 

IX. Hie compound period^ involving two or more simple 
periods. 

* As we perceive the shadow to have moved along the dial, 
but did not perceive it moving ; and it appears that the gnus 
has grown, though nobody ever saw it grow : so the advanoeB 
we make in knowledge, as they consist of such minute 8te|ia, 
are only perceivable by the distance.' 

June, 1848. 



Art. Vni. — ^Natural Development and Nomenclature of 

Propositions. 

I know not how it may seem to others, but to me the natu- 
ral development of propositions is a very interesting subject 
Language unfolds itself, as it were, before our eyes, from the 
ample proposition to the most complicated forms of human 
thought. 

It is proposed to exhibit the natural development of proposi- 
tions in their direct positive forms, which are the most impor- 
tant, and which are also a type of the rest. The negative, in- 
terrogative, imperative, and conditional forms of language, will 
be noticed afterwards. 
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A convenient appropriate name will be given to each form of 
proposition. 

1. Imperfect Proposition, 
*It rains.' 

The imperfect proposition, or the so-called impersoncd verb, 
exhibits language in its first or earliest effort It consists of a 
predication only, having no logical subject conceived of or ex- 
pressed. It is still employed to describe the state of the weather 
and other operations of nature. 

Pro£ Fowler, in his English Qhrammar^ § 309, notices four classes of 
impeiBonal verba, so called. We ore concerned here only with the first 

CloSS. 

It is pleasant to find the learned and acute logician, Adolphus Trende- 
lenbuig, in a work dedicated to Dr. C. F. Becker, agreeing with him in 
the importance to be attached to the impersonal verb, as developing one 
of the earliest forms of human language. See his Logische Uhtersuch- 
ungen, (BerL 1840.) vol il p. 142 ffi 

2, Simple or Naked Proposition. 

* The sun shines.* 

The shnple or naked proposition, or the perfect proposition in 
its most simple form, contains a. subject as well as a predicate. 
The subject or cause evolves itself as it were, from the predicate 
or effect, in accordance with the mental law by which we come 
to the knowledge of substances or existences in the universe. 

In the perfect proposition, tlie predicative relation, or the re- 
lation of the verb to its subject, is exhibited in its perfectioiu 
This is the most important of the three syntactical relations. 
The verb and its subject together constitute the predicative com- 
bination. 

8. Proposition mth Copula and Predicate Adjective. 

* The sun is bright.* 

In this proposition the predicate, by a curious and important 
process in language, is evolved from the predication, and ex- 
pressed separately. This predicate is a sort of imperfect verb. 
Joined with the substantive verb to he, it is adapted to express 
the idea of the verb from which it is derived with greater logi- 
cs force. 
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This proposition is best exhibited in Latin, where *' Dens «t 
vivus' evolves itself from * Deus vivit,' and * puer est fydus' frwn 
*puer fidit' 

4. Proposition with Copula and Predicate Substantive, 

* Charles is a physiciaD.' 

The noun here is an attributive noun, and answers nearly thd 
same purpose as an adjective. 

5. Proposition with Preposition and Substantive as a Predkatt 

* Paul was at Rome/ 

So an infinitive with a preposition ; as ' he is fa come UHaLOt- 
row.* 

6. Proposition with Copula and Predicate Adverb. 

* The fire is out.' 

This form may be considered as elliptical ; *' the fire is ouif 
standing for ' the fire is ffone out^ 

^. Proposition with Attributive AdjecUve, 
*A good man is rare.' 

If we compare ' the strong band' with ' the band is strong/ 
we shall find that in the former phrase, the adjective strong ex- 
presses a different syntactical relation from what it does in the 
latter. This is called the attributive relation. 

The adjective is the primary form of the attribute, and is 
properly employed to reduce the genus to the species. 

8. Proposition with Attributive Substantive in Apposition^ 

' Christ, the Saviour, died* 

The attributive substantive in apposition is naturally adapted 
to express identity, and that of one individual with ano^er. 
Hence it serves not to reduce the genus to the species, but to 
reduce the genus to the individual When it expresses an an- 
tithesis, it expresses the antithesis of the individual. 

9. Proposition with Attributive Genitive, 

*■ God's ways are inscrutable.' 

The genitive case, being in its origin the adnominal case, or 
case joined to the noun, is adapted in its own nature to modify 
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or limit the force of the noun to which it is joined. It prop- 
erly expresses the attribute of the individual. 

10. Proposition with Attributive Proposition and Substantive, 

'A friend to the cause is wanted.' 

Besides the attributive adjective, the attributive substantive 
in apposition, and the attributive genitive, there is another form 
of the attribute, namely, a preposition and its complement, or a 
substantive with a preposition; as, 'the merchant in London 
died.' 

The preposition and substantive, like the other attributes, ex- 
presses a predicate, (comp. ' the merchant dwelt in London^^) 
not as a full thought or predication, but in the form of an idea 
or notion. 

This form of the attribute, as it involves a preposition, im- 
plies an adjective or participle understood, and thereby denotes 
an activity ; as, ' a crown (made^ of gold ;' ' the letter (sent) to 
my father ;' * the bride (adorned) with a crown ;' * the wolf (de- 
scribed) in the flEible.' 

11. Proposition with Various Attributes, 

'An old man, from Italy, Cains' father, deceased lately.' 

Here * old' is the attributive adjective ; * father,' the attribu- 
tive ^betantive in apposition ; *■ Gaius,' the attributive genitive, 
and 'from Italy,' the attributive preposition and substantive. 

. 12. Proposition mth Accusative Object, 

'Alexander conquered Darius.' 

Many verbs, in order to complete the idea which they predi- 
cate, require an ek^ettsative object, i e. an object merely passive 
or suffering. This exists in thiee forms; as, (1.) 'Cain slew 
Abel;^ (2.) * Solomon built a temple;^ and (3.) *he lives a hap* 

py lifa' 

This proposition gives the antithesis of person and thing. 

It also develops, and that happily, the objective relation, one 
of the three syntactical relations. 

13. Proposition with Dative Object, 

' John gave the book to Oharlesw 

8* 
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first perceived by the senses. It exists between propositions or 
judgments, and is properly expressed by a compound proposi- 
iian ; as, ' Socrates took poison, and therefore died.' 

But this relation is also expressed as a grammatical relation 
between words or ideas, as in the example given above. 

19. Proposition with Object of Manner, 
'He eats temperately.' 

Any verb may have the generic idea which it predicates re- 
duced to a specialty by the antithetic development of the man* 
ner of such predication ; as ' James acted vnselyj 

20. Proposition with Various Objects, 

' Yesterday, in the palace, the king voluntarily relinquished the throne 
to his son.' 

Here 'the throne' is the accusative object; 'to his son,' the 
dative object; 'in the palace,' the object of place; 'yesterday,' 
the object of time ; and 'voluntarily,' the object of manner* 

21* Simple Proposition^ with both Attributive and Objective 

Combination, 

* A good man governs his paasknu.' 

This proposition exhibits all the S3mtactical combinations* 
Thus here 'man governs' is a predicative combination; 'good 
man,' an attributive combination ; and ' governs his passions,' 
an objective combination. 

22. Intermediate Proposition with Simple Participle, 

' He answering said.' 

The simple participle, by the objective modifications which it 
admits, forms propositions intermediate between the simple and 
the compound, or makes the transition from the simple to the 
compound. 

The participle may be interchanged for a finite verb connec- 
ted with the leadinff verb by the conjunction and. This is the 
most simple resolution of this participial construction. 

The participle, thus used, may also be resolved into a subor- 
dinate proposition, and that expressing various relations. 
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Many verbfi, both transitiye and intransitiye, in order to com* 
plete the idea which they predicate, require a dative object, i. e. 
a personal object sympathizing with the subject; as, ^John 
wrote a letter to you;^ * the book is useful to me^ 

The dative as compared with the accusative, has been called 
the remoter object. It is usually expressed in English by the 
prepositions to or for. 

14. Proposition with GetUtive Object. 

* He repents of his folly.' 

Many verbs, for the same reason, require a genitive object, 
L e. a real object^ ako acting on the subject, and calling out his 
activity ; as, * he is ashamed of Ms conduct,^ 

15. Proposition with Factitive Ol^ect, 

'They chose him king.' 

Many verbs, for the same reason, require a foxtitive object, 
i. e. an object produced by the action of the verb on the accu- 
sative or merely passive object; as, *they regarded hinn az 
guilty^ 

16. Preposition with Object of Place, 

'John is gone to Boston.' 

Any verb may have its idea individualized by a local object- 
ive relation, or by subjoining a local object ; as, ^ he lives in ik$ 
country.^ 

lY. Preposition tvith Object of Time* 
*He rose before sunrise.' 

Any verb may have its idea individualized by a temporal ob- 
jective relation, or by subjoining a temporal object ; as, ^ he died 
qfter the war? 

18. Proposition with Object of Cause, 
' Socrates died from poison.' 

Any verb may be modified by a causal objective relation ; ai^ 
*heperished /row hunger! 

The relation of cause and effect, or more generally of groimd 
and consequence, is a relation inferred by the intellect, and not 
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first perceived by the senses. It exists between propositions or 
judgments, and is properly expressed by a compound proposi- 
tion ; as, * Socrates took poison, and therefore died.' 

But this relation is also expressed as a granmiatical relation 
between words or ideas, as in the example given above. 

19. Proposition with Object of Manner, 
<He eats tem]>erately.' 

Any verb may have the generic idea which it predicates re- 
duced to a specialty by the antithetic development of the man- 
ner of such predication; as ' James acted vnselyj 

20. Proposition with Various Objects, 

' Yesterday, in the palace, the king voluntarily relinquished the throne 
to his son.' 

Here 'the throne' is the accusative object; 'to his son,' the 
dative object; 'in the palace,' the object of place; 'yesterday,' 
the object of time; and 'voluntarily,' the object of manner. 

21. Simple ProposituMj with both Attributive and Objective 

Combination, 

* A good man governs his passions.' 

This proposition exhibits all the syntactical combinations* 
Thus here 'man governs' is a predicative combination ; 'good 
man,' an attributive combination ; and ' governs Mb passions,' 
an objective combination. 

22. Intermediate Proposition with Simple Participle, 

'He answering said.' 

The simple participle, by the objective modifications which it 
admits, forms propositions intermediate between the simple and 
the compound, or makes the transition from the simple to the 
compound. 

The participle may be interchanged for a finite verb connec- 
ted with the leading verb by the conjunction and. This is the 
most simple resolution of this participial construction. 

The participle, thus used, may also be resolved into a subor- 
dinate proposition, and that expressing various relations. 
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23. Tntermediaie Propodtion with the Gerund, 

•He came riding; : 

The gerund, or adverbially used participle, does not express I 
the relation of manner, like the adverbially used adjective, but I 
the relation of the concomitant activity, under the K>nn of the 
relation of time. 

24. Intermediate Proposition with Nominative Absolute, 

* The enemy advancing, he retreated.' 

This form is used when the subject of the participle is differ- 
ent from the subject of the proposition. 

25. Intermediate Proposition unth the Supine. 

' He prepared to go.' 

The supine, or the infinitive with to, by the objective modifi- 
cations which it admits, also forms propositions intermediate 
between the simple and the compound, or makes the transitioii 
from the simple to the compoimdl 

As the in&ntive represents the abstract idea of tiie verb as a 
substantive in the ground form, it is adapted, in its own nature, 
to express the subject, also the accusative or passive object, also 
the second accusative. 

In English the supine, which is an obliaue case of the infini- 
tive, has usurped for the most part the place of the simple in- 
finitive. 

26. Intermediate Proposition with an Accusative and Infinitive 

or Supine, 

'He Iwde him stay/ 
* I advised him to ga' 

The accusative is employed when the subject of the infinitive 
is different from the subject of the finite verb. 

27. Suhordinative Compound Propositum, with Suhsiantiv 

Proposition denoting the Subject, 

'That Gk)d exists, is demoiisti^able.' 

In the progressive cultivation and refinement of a language^ 
the subordinate proposition is naturally developed from the par- 
ticipial, or from the simple adjective or substantive. The par- 
ticipial sentence exhibits to advantage the unity of the whole 
thought, by making one proposition a mere member of th^ 
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other; the suboidinatiye proposition exhibits better the logical 
worth of each member. 

The substantiye subordinate proposition expresses either the 
ocmcrete; as, ^whoao kearkeneth unto me^ shall dwell safely;' 
^what is right for om, is right for another;' or the abstract; 
as, ^ that God exists, is true.' 

28. 27ie Same, with SuhstarUive Proposition denoting the Im- 

mediate Complement, 

* What men sow, they must expect also to reap^' 

29. The Same, with Substantive Proposition denoting the Sec- 

ond Complement. 

' The Bible teaches, that God is love.' 

30. Suhordinative Compound Proposition, with an Adjective 

Proposition, 

'Balbus, who had a sword, drew ii' 

This adjective proposition answers to an adjective in the sim- 
ple proposition. 

81. Suhordinative Compound Proposition, with Adverbial Pro- 

position expressing the Place, 

* Where thou lodgest, I will lodge.' 

The special forms of the adverbial proposition correspond to 
the sjfecial forms of the supplementary or adverbial object 

These suhordinative propositions are generally expressed by 
the correlation of a demonstrative and relative ; but when the 
adverbial proposition expresses the abstract idea of an activity, 
and corresponds to a substantive with a preposition, then the 
adverbial proposition is bound more loosely with the leading 
proposition, 

82. Th£ Same, with Adverbial Proposition expressing the Tims, 

* Whensoever ye will, ye may do them good.' 

33. The Sam^e, with Adverbial Proposition expressing the Cause, 
* Because he could swear hy none other, he sware by himsel£' 

This is a logical relation of thought, expressed in the form of 
» grammatical relation of ideas. 
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There are several varietios of this proposition : 

(1.) To express the ground or reason; as, 'the stars appear 
small, becatise they are distant from us,^ 

(2.) To express the condition ; as, ' I wiU not let thee go, 
exoBpt thou bless me.' 

(3.) To express a concession ; as, ' although we disregard i^ 
tlie evil day will come.' 

(4.) To express the purpose ; as, * he changed his dress, ihcA 
he might escape,^ 

(5.) To express the consequence ; as, ' he is not man, that h 
should lie,^ 

84. Tlie Same, with an Adverbial Proposition expressing thi 

Manner, 

* Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors.' 

This form of proposition is sometimes expressed by a com- 
parison of the assumed possibility ; as, * he looks as if he were 
iick.^ 

25* T%e Same^ with an Adverbial Proposition expressing Jn- 

tensity, 

' One is so near to another, that no air can come between them.* 

Z^, Compound Propositiony with Various Subordinate Propo- 
sitions, 

'The judee, that sat on the bencli, was convinced, loxig before the cause 
WBB finishea, that the prisoner was guilty of the cnme wjth which he 
was charged.' 

As the grammatical relations repeat themselves in the simple 
proposition, so the syntactical in the compound. 

37. Copulative Co-ordinating Compound Proposition^ 
' The sun shines, and the air is pleasant.' 

In the co-ordinating compound proposition, the two proposi- 
tions are co-ordinate or independent of each other, yet still 
make but one thought. 

In the copulative compound proposition, the members have 
no internal or immediate relation to each other, but only a com- 
mon relation to a third proposition or sentiment, either expressed 
or understood. 



The conjunction wad is the type of this compound proposition^ 

88. Antithetic Co-ordinating Compound Proportion, 

'He u not an Englishman, but a Frenchman.' 

In this form of proposition, the second member negatives the 
first 

The conjunction hut is the type of this compound proposition, 

39. Restrictive Co-ordinating Compound Proposition. 
* The house is oonrenient, but the garden is waste/ 

Sometimes the restriction or limitation merely shuts out an 
inference ; as, ' he is rich, yet not liberaV 

The conjunctions but and yet are the types of this compound 
proposition. 

40. Disjunctive Co-ordinating Compound Proposition, 

'Either the world had a creator, or it existed by chance/ 

The conjunction or is the type of this compound proposition. 

41. Causative Compound Proposition, 

* Qod is to be loyed, for he is good.' 

The conjunction /or is the type of this compound proposition, 

42, Illative Compound Proposition. 

' God is good, therefore he is to be loyed,' 

The conjunction therefore is the type of this compound pro- 
position. 

Note. — ^A compound proposition, which involves or shuts 
out an inference or deduction, constitutes a period; as, ' God is 
to be loved, for he is good ;' * God is good, therefore he is to be 
loved ;' * he is rich, yet not liberal.' So also some of the sub- 
ordinative compound propositions. Comp. p. 26. 

43. Compound Period. 

* Though I walk through the valley of death-shade, I will fear no evil ; 
for thou art with me.' 

Here * though I walk through the valley of death-shade, I 
will fear no evil,' would of itself constitute a period. So * I 
will fear no evil, for thou art with me,' is a period. The whole 
is a compound period. 
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We have thuB given a regular serieB c^ propoeitiona in their 
direct positive forms, with short and succinct notices as to their 
nature and use. But each of these forms, in order tx> be rightlj 
appreciated, deserves a fuller treatment and more special inves- 
tigation. We need to know the philosophical necessily whid 
gives rise to each form, the meaning which appropriately be- 
longs to it, and the abnormal or figurative use to which it maj 
be applied. 

This subject can be developed here only in part. In subBd* 
quent articles we shall select some of the more important top- 
ics, and hope to throw light on others in the way of analogy. 

May, 1853. 



Art. IX.-— Detelophekt of the Pabts of Sfsecth fbom tbi 

Proposition. 

The development of the parts of speech in the gradual build- 
ing up of the proposition is an important, and to one who is 
curious in such matters an interesting topic. 

Language, or continuous speech, is made up of propositions 
The lon^t discourse may be reduced to propositions. But the 
proposition is the unit in language. It is capable of no further 
analysis in the same way. "Rie proposition is a logical whole, 
and must be divided into logical parts. A sentence may be cut 
up into words, but this is not strictiy an analysis. 

Such being the nature of the proposition, the value of the 
parts of speech, or kinds of words, must depend on their rda- 
tion to the proposition as a whole. The different parts rf 
speech do not elicit themselves at once, but are elicited as the 
proposition is enlarged or built up. As some parts of speech 
are necessary to every proposition, and some parts of speedi 
are exhibited only in the more complicated, and even compound 
propositions, it seems desirable to ^diibit the order of their de- 
velopment. 

I propose to exhibit a series of propositions, beginning from 
the more simple, each of which shall develop a new part of 
speech. 

A just conception of this subject will help us to conceive of 
the formation and development of language, and will answer 
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ia some tneasiire the cavils of Dr. Charles Eraitsir against the 
&o-calkd parts of speech, in his Glossology just pnbUshed. 

1. Pluitj *it raiBs.' This is an imperfect proposition, consistr 
ing of a predication only, and having no logical subject con- 
ceived of or expressed. This form of speech is employed to de- 
scribe certain operations of nature or states of the weather. It 
exhibits language in its first or earliest eflfort. It however de- 
velops the verbf (from Lat verbum^ *the word,' because of its 
importance in a sentence,) or that part of speech which predi- 
cates or affirms action. 

The natural origin of such verbs is sometimes clearly seen, 
as in tonatj ^ it thunders,' where n/^o/i imitates in some measure 
the sound of thunder. 

2. Sol lucet, ' the sun shines.' This is a perfect proposition, 
consisting of a predicate and subject combined, and that in its 
most simple form. We see the subject or cause evolving itself^ 
as it were, from the predicate or effect This proposition devel- 
ops tlie substantive, (from Lat. substantia, * substance,') or that 
part of speech which denotes a being, substance, or essence. 
The verb and the substantive are tlie two most hnportant parts 
of speech. The action and the substance which they denote 
constitute the highest antitliesis in nature. 

This evolution of the substantive from the verb, or of the 
substance from the action, is often exhibited etymologically ; as, 
lux (lues) Ittceif ' the shiner shines,' both from *Jluc; rex (regs) 
regit, * the governor governs,' both from 'Jreg; fiumen Jluity 
* tJie flower flows,' both from '^ftn, 

3. Sol est lucidus, * die sun is bright' In this proposition 
formed from No. 2, the predicate is evolved from the predica- 
tion, and expressed separately. This enables the mind to rest 
the better upon it This predicate exhibits the adjective, (from 
Lat adjectas, ' added,' because it may be added directly to a 
substantive,) or that part of speech which expresses an attri- 
bute or quality of the substantive. 

In the same way Deus est vivus is developed from J}etM vi- 
vit^ where vivus and vivit both come from '/viv. 

4. Sol lucet spkudidcj ^ the sun shines brightly.' Passing 
over propositions whose predicate is modified by a complement- 
ary object, (i. e. an object necessary to complete the sense,) as 
an accusative or dative case, we come to this proposition whose 
predicate is modified or enlarged by an object not complement- 

4 
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ary. This modifying word is the adverb^ (from Lai. ad verbum^ 
• to the verb,') or that part of speech which is joined to a veib. 
It may be regarded as a substantive with a case-ending ; oomp. 
fwro, ' rarely,' subito, * suddenly.' 

The verb, the substantive, the adjective, and the proper ad- 
verb, all express ideas or notions, and are called notionat words 
in the Beckerian nomenclature. They differ from the other 
parts of speech which denote mere relations of ideas, and aze 
called form-words. 

6. Sol lucet in coelo, * the sun shines in heaven.' Here again 
ihe predicate is modified or enlarged by an object not comple- 
mentary, or necessary to complete the sense. But instead of 
the case-ending merely of the substantive, the relation of the 
substantive to the predicate is expressed by a separate word. 
This word is the preposition, (from Lat. prcepositio, * a placing 
before,' because placed before the substantive,) or that part m 
speech which expresses the relation between the verb and itB 
ODJect 

6. Hie vivit, * he hves.' Here the subject is not named, as 
in the substantive, from some permanent quality, but is demon- 
strated or pointed out, as it were, from its relation to the 
speaker. Such a word is a pronoun, (from Lat. pro nomine, 
' mstead of a noun,' because used for a noun,) or that part of 
speech which points out, but does not name objects. 

Y. Multi peccant, * many sin.' Here the subject is not named^ 
as in the substantive, from some permanent quality, bat firom 
its mass or quantity, as viewed by the speaker. Such a word 
is called a numeral or quantitative by Becker, and is regarded 
as a distinct part of speech. 

8. Sol est globus, *the sun is a globe.' The abstract <x 
substantive verb here, having lost its force to express an idea or 
notion and expressing only a relation, is called by Becker the 
predicate-word, 

9. Sol lucet, et aer est caJidus, *• the sun shines, and the air is 
warm.' Here two thoughts or propositions are connected with 
each other. The particle et ' and' is a conjunction, (from Lat 
conjunctio, ' a joimng together,') or that part of speech which 
shows the relation of propositions to each other, without belong- 
ing to either of them. 

10. Ah, ego pereo, * Ah, I perish.' Here an instinctive excla- 
mation, which in itself forms no part of language, is intermin- 
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^led with discourse. It is called an interjection^ (fix>in Lat 
tnterjectiOj ' a throwing in,' because thrown in between other 
"vrords^) or that part of speech which consists of instinctive ex- 
clamations. 

In this discussion we have had r^erence only to the direct 
forms of language, where the verb is in the indicative mood. 
Interrogative, imperative, optative, and conditional sentences, 
are propositions only indirectly, or in a qui^^ed sense. 

Oct. 1852. 
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Abt. X — ^The Three Syntactical Combinations. 

The sentence or proposition constitutes the sotQ and essence 
of language, and is the central point of all grammatical inves- 
tigations. 

The analysis of the proposition continues to engage the atten- 
tion of the philosophic grammarian, and the results of his in- 
vestigations should be early imbibed by the youthful mind. 

Hie sentence or proposition does not consist directly of words. 
Words brought together by mere juxtaposition do not constitute 
a sentence. They are merely the rude materiaL Something 
more is necessary to make them an organic whole. 

According to the view of modem philologists, a sentence or 
proposition is made up immediately, not of words, but of syn- 
tactical groupings or combinations of words. These syntactical 
combinations are of three kinds only, viz. the predicative^ the 
attributivey and the objective. Not every phrase or grouping of 
words is a syntactical combination, or a combination wmch 
enters immediately into the structure of the sentence. 

L The first syntactical combination is the predicative; as, 
*Grod exists.' It consists of two factors, the subject and the 
predicate. 

The subject is a substantive, i. e. the idea of a substance, or 
of something conceived of as such, concerning which something 
is affirmed ; as, ' God.' 

The predicate is a verb, i. e. the idea of an action or activity, 
which is affirmed concerning the subject ; as, * exists.' 

The subject and the predicate, by means of this relation be- 
tween them, are combmed by the spe^er, at the moment of 
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meakingy into a unit or whole. It is the natnre of the pfediet- 
tiye combination, that the predicate and subject together fenn 
one thought, and that thought a judgment or affirmation ^ tiW 
human mind. 

According to the different forms of the predkatiTe combini- 
tion, the predicate may bo, 

1. A verb; as, ^ g\sa& breaks,^ 

2. An adjective ; as, ' the glass is green^ 

8. A substantive ; as, * John is a physician? 

4. A substantive with a preposition ; as, ' he is in good spiriUj 

5. An adverb ; as, * the fire is ouV 

The unity of the thought is evident in all these combinations 
or groupings. 

A predicative combination alone constitutes a simple proposi- 
tion in its crude or naked form ; but the other syntactioAl com- 
binations are necessary, in order to enlarge and expand the 
simple proposition, and the repetition of the predicative com- 
bination is necessary, in order to constitute a compound propo- 
sition. 

n. Tlio second syntactical combination is the attributive; as, 
* Almighty God.' This consists of two factors, viz. a substan- 
tive, or the idea of a substance ; as, * God ;' and the attribute^ 
which involves the idea of an action or activity ; as, 'Almighty.' 
These two factors are combined, not necessarily by the speaker, 
nor necessarily at tlie moment of speaking, into ofne idea (not 
OM thought^ and tliat the idea of a substance. 

According to the different forms of the attributive combina- 
tion, the attribute may be, 

1. An adjective ; as, *the virtuous man.* 

2. A substantive in apposition ; as, '-mjhro^eT, the physician? 

3. A Bubstuutivo in the genitive case ; as, * the sun's course.' 

4. A substantive with a preposition ; as, ' an enemy to hi^ 
country? 

5. A substantive used adjectively ; as, * the marriage act,' 

6. An adverb ; as, * the under side.' 
Y. A participle; as, ^running Yiaier? 
8. A pronoun ; as, ' this book.' 

All these groupings or combinations, it is evident, constitute 
one idea^ and that tJie idea of a substance. 
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HL The third syntactical combination is the obfeeiive; as^ 
* made man.' This consists of two factors, yiz. a verb or adjec- 
tive, involving the idea of action ; as, ' made ;' and an object 
to which such activity is directed ; as, ' man.' The two factors 
are combined so as to make one idea, and that an idea of action 
or activity. 

According to the different forms of the objective combination, 
the object may be expressed, 

1. By a substantive in an oblique case ; as, ' made man.* 

2. By a substantive with a preposition ; as, 'gave to Mm! 
8. By an adverb ; as, ' acted wisely! 

4. ]^ an infinitive ; as, ' desires to go! 

5. Bv a pronominal word ; as, * killed him! 

All these combinations or groupings, it is evident, constitute 
erne idea, and that the idea of action. 

The complex sentence, ' The father^ anxious about the child, 
wrote a long letter,' may be analyzed thus : 

' The &ther wrote,' is a predicative combination. 

* The anxious father,' is an attributive combination. 

* Wrote a l^ter,' is an objective combination. 
'Anxious about the child,' is an objective combination* 

* A long letter,' is an attributive combination. 

In this way, sentences may be developed to an indefinite extent. 
Feb. 1850. 



Art. XL — ^Thb Thrbb Syntactical Combinations. 

[More tvJlj explained] 

** Every sentence, to whatever extent the relations which it compre- 
hends may have been multiplied, is composed of only three Mnds of 
eomlmiaticHis, the predicaiivet ths cUtribtUiWf and the objective." 

Ok F. Bbgkzb. 

Wbbb I to point out a new proposition which is destined to 
exert a powerfiil influence on the intellectual culture of man, 
from its earliest to its highest stages, I might, without impro- 
priety, adduce the preceding sentence from the learned and 
philosophic Becker. The discovery involved therein is now 
engaging the labors of learned philologists abroad, and re- 
moulding the form, I may almost say, the very substance of 

4* 
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grammatical instruction. It is now the baus of arrangement 
m all the new treaties on syntax, as being alone accordaat wiA 
the true nature of language. 

I propose to make some remaiks on the nature and bearing 
of this new Beckerian doctrine. 

Every sentence or thought consists of words or ideas. Bui 
words or ideas merely continuous in time or space, while ihej 
remain isolated in the mind, cannot form a sentence. Tbej 
merely constitute its matter. There is evidently wanting some 
act or energy of the mind to attach each additional word to 
some preceding word in the sent^ice, and thus to make a whokb 
This m^t gives to the sentence its form, and constitutes its o^ 
ganization. Now the question arises, whether this act or energy 
of the mind is the same in every combination of words or ideai^ 
or whether it varies in different cases ; and if it varies^ of hoir 
many varieties it consists. This important question Becker has 
endeavored to answer by saying, that there are three syntactioal 
relations between words or ideas, giving rise to the three syn- 
tactical combinations mentioned above, and that these three an 
all. This conclusion, if true, cannot fiul to be a very important 
one. 

L The first syntactical relation is> already &miliar to ns. li 
is ths predicative relation, or the relation of the predicate to the 
subject ; as, ' Deus amat,' God loves. Every proposition er 
sentence necessarily has two constituent parts : the subject and 
the predicate. 5T^ subject is an idea of existence of which 
something is affirmed ; the predicate is an idea of action which 
is affirm^ of the subject. The subject and predicate, at the 
moment of speaking, are connected by means of tliis relation, 
and constitute one thought. We speak here of a leading pro- 
position or sentence. In a subordinate proposition the two 
factors form one idea or notion. 

There are three kinds of subjects; (1.) real existences, or 
existences which are found in nature, and have an external re- 
ality ; (2.) things that exist only as conceived of, or merely in 
our conceptions, yet aside from language ; and (3.) things ex- 
isting merely in language, or for the purposes of human speechf 
and having no farther place in our conceptions. But with these 
distinctions we are not specially concerned here. 

The different forms of the predicative combinations are the 
following : 
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(1 .) The predicate may be a verb ; as, ' glass breaks,^ This is 
the appropriate form of this combination, when the more general 
idea expressed by the predicate is reduced to a more special 
one by means of the subject, as in the example just given. 

The verb expresses both the predicate and the combination of 
thepredicate with the subject. 

The predicates which follow require the intervention of the 
substantive verb or copula, which has the inflection of the verb. 

(2.) The predicate may be an adjective. This is the appro- 
priate form, when the more general idea expressed by the sub- 
ject is rendered more speciid by means of the predicate; as, 

* the glass is green^ The adjective, however, is sometimes used 
as the verb above ; as, * glass ]& fragile^ 

The adjective is adapted to express an antithetic correlation ; 
as, * the man is rick^ i. e. * he is not poor,^ 

(3.) The predicate may be a noun ; as, ' he is a phyaician;'* 

* man is dv^t? This form interchanges with the preceding, and 
answers nearly the same purpose. 

(4.) The predicate may bo a substantive with a preposition ; 
as, * he is in good spirits.^ So an infinitive with a preposition ; 
as, * he is to come to-morrow.' 

(5.) The predicate may be an adverb ; as, * the fire is out,^ i. e. 

* the fire is gone out.^ l^is form may be considered as ellipticaL 

A sentence may be formed by a predicate and subject, L e. 
by a predicative combination only. But when the sentence is 
esxtended we have other syntactical relations. 

n. The second syntactical relation is the attributive. This 
term also is found in our current grammars, although too limited 
in its application, and not defined with sufficient exactness. Any 
substantive in a sentence may have a word or phrase joined to 
it attributively ; and any word or phrase, which is capable of 
being used predicatively by means of the substantive verb to be^ 
" may be used attributively without such verb. 

The object of the attributive, like that of the predicate, is to 
limit more exactly, or specify more minutely, the force of the 
substantive to which it relates, and thus to reduce the more 

feneral to the more special. But it presupposes a judgment, 
oes not express one. It expresses a predicate, not as a full 
thought or predication, but in tlie form of an idea or notion. 
The substantive and attribute are not first joined at the moment 
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of spe&kiiig. bnt the anribiitire combination makes me of t 
post or former pr&dkation. 

The didferent forms of the atmbutiTe ecM&lMiiatioii are At 

lc41owiiig: 

(1.) the allribatiTe adj«tire: a&. 'the rirtuotis man.* lUi 
is the primary form of the attribotiTe c(Hnfaiiiation» and » pnp- 
cilv employed to reduce the genus to the specieB, as in the ei- 
amjde just given. But many attrihmiTe adjectiveB are men 
epithets ; as, ' /A« eloquent Cicero ;' or contain a judgment or 
deeiflian oi the human mind ; as, ' he preferred this vn^ratefid 
■on to all the others^* L e. notwithstanding he was migrateliiL 

March, 1845. 

The following are merely Tariedes of the attribntiTe aid^ectire: 

(1.^ The attributive participle; as, ^running water;' *the 

light thief' 

!2,) The attributive pronoun ; as, ' this book.' 
3.) The adverb, used as an adjective; as, 'the under aidef 

* an off-hand manner.' 

(4.) The substantive used as an adjective; as, 'the mcarrtagt 
act ;' ' a savings bank ;' ' a gold ring ;' ' a barn door;' ' Tueadof 
night' 

2. The attributive sabstantive in apposition ; as, ' my broSier, 
the physician,^ This form of the attribute is naturally adapted 
to express identity, and that c^ one individual with another* 
Hence it serves not to reduce the genus to the species, but to 
reduce the spxaes to the individual. When it expresses an 
antitlicsiH, it expresses the antithesis of the individual. See thii 
subject more fully developed in Art on Substantive in Apposi^ 
tioii, infra. 

21. I'll (5 attributive genitive ; as, ' <A« sun^s course.' This case, 
being in its origin, the adnominal case, or case joined to a noiin, 
is adapted in its own nature to modify or limit the force of the 
noun to wliic-h it is joined* It properly expresses the attributo 
of the individual, but also expresses the attribute of kind. 

So fur AH it is tlio attribute of the individual, it properly pre^ 
ccdoH, lis in Knglish, with tJie subordinate tone. Compare 

* Jarat'Pn unnft^ with ^sons of Israel;^ Hhe sun's light ^ with 
^ light of the snn;^ ^ Oo(Vs word'' with *'word of Ood;^ ^ ths 
kitufs Hfwcch^ with ^speech of the king;'* Hhe Lord's day'' with 

* 'A»y of thv Lord;^ whoro the first form of each couplet, it ia 
thought^ iH luoro individualized than the last. 



I 
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4. A substantire with a preposition; as, the crown of the 
hng; the march of an army; the father of the yirl; the roof (^ 
a house; a man of honor; a rod of iron; an enemy to his coun- 
try; a ^end to hie cause; miik/o^r babes; the man in the moon; 
the love of our country; the injuries of the Heluttii. 

The preposition of in some eases, is nearly equivtUent to a 
genitiye. 

This form has arisen, in some cases, from a predicate enlarged 
to an objective combination. 

HL The third syntactical relation is the objective^ or the rela- 
tion of the object to a verb or adjective. This term also is 
fEimiliar to us. But it is taken bv Becker in a more extended 
sense than by common grammarians. It includes, according to 
him, not only the direct object, the indirect object^ and the sec- 
ond object ; but also the circumstances of place, time, manner, 
and causality. The object is any thing to which the action im- 

Slied in the verb or adjective is referred. As the action which 
es in the verb or adjective is conceived of as motion, si> every 
reference of the action is conceived of as the direction of tliat 
motion to some object The object is declined in order to ex- 
press the relation. 

As the attributive combination expresses only one idea, and 
that ^substantive or the idea of a substance ; so the objectivo 
combination expresses only one idea, and that a verb or the 
idea of action. The objective combination expresses an idea 
formed for the moment of discourse, by the combination of the 
object with the verb or adjective to one idea. 

The different forms of the objective combination are as 
follows : 

1. The object may be expressed by a noun in an oblique case. 
This is the appropriate form to express the complement of the 
verb or adjective, or the higher spiritual relations. 

2. The object may be expressed by a preposition with a noun 
following. This, it is well known, is equivalent to imd inter- 
changes with the cases. It is appropriated to tlio expression of 
place, time, and causality. 

3. The object may be expressed by an adverb. Tlie adverbs 
are a sort of case<form. They are adapted to express the manner. 

4. The object may be expressed by an in&iitive. The iuflui- 
tive is a noun, and the prefix to it is a preposition^ 
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5. The object may be expressed by a pronoun or pronomiiul 
adverb. 

These are tJie special forms of the object 

On the syntactical combinations in general, we observe, 

1. That each of them is the reduction of the general to tie 
special. Thus *///«5« breaks' is a more specific thought thja 
* there is a breaking ;' * a virtuous man' is a more specific con- 
ception than *aman;' and * acted wisely^ is a more specific 
action than simply * acted.' 

2. That this reduction is efiected by the antithesis of sub- 
stance and action ; ideas of substance being reduced by ideal 
of action, and ideas of action by those of substance. 

3. That the most appropriate division of syntax depends on 
these three s}Titactical combinations. 

4. That each of tliese syntactical combinations is a combinar 
lion, i. e. forms an unity. 

5. That they are named from their internal nature. 
May, 1863. 



Art. Xn. — Greene's Analysis of the Propositioh, 

Mr. S. S. Greene, in his elaborate Treatise on the Struetun 
of tJie English Language^ lately published by Thomas, Co^^ 
pertliwait & Co., has attempted a now and philosophical analy- 
sis of the sentence or proposition. • 

As the proposition is the unit or central point in languacOi 
and the value of every word and of every form depends on iti 
relation to the proposition, the problem proposed becomes in- 
tensely interesting, and if rightly solved, cannot fail to have an 
important influence on our views of language, and through 
them on our conceptions, thoughts, and reasonings. 

According to Mr. Greene, there are in a sentence or propoei' 
tion, five elements or component parts, viz. the subject and tlw 
predicate, which are indispensable, and cannot be repeated in a 
simple sentence, and the adjective element, the objective element^ 
and the adverbial element, which are incidental, and may be 
repeated in the same sentence. These are said to be all the ele- 
ments, which a sentence or proposition can contain within itseli 

The following is given as a model of a simple sentence : 

* Constant boasting always betrays incapacity.' 



I 
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Here * boasting' is tlie subject; 'betrays' is the predicate; 
•constant' is the adjective element; * incapacity' is the objective 
element; and 'always' is the adverbial element. 

But if we follow out our autlior in his principle of grouping 
words, and look more to the thought than to the external ex- 
pression, these five elements may be reduced to three syntactical 
combinations or groupings. 

For, in the first place, the adverbial element is merely a spe- 
des or variety of the objective element The objective element 
of the author embraces the complementary object, or what is 
necessary after an objective verb to complete the idea of the 
verb, and the adverbial element embraces the supplementary 
object after a verb whether objective or subjective. 

In the second place, the subject and predicate are merely 
factors of the same syntactical combination or grouping, to wit, 
the predicative. 

According to these views, a sentence may contain three syn- 
tactical combinations or groupings, the predicative, the attriou- 
tive, and the objective, and the sentence, 'constant boasting 
always betrays incapacity,' would be analyzed thus : 

'Boasting betrays' is a predicative combination, in which 
'betrays' bears to 'boasting' the predicative relation. 

'Constant boasting' is an attributive eombinaiiony in which 
'constant' bears to 'boasting' the attributive relation. 

'Betrays incapacity' is an objective combination, in which 
* incapacity,' bears to 'betrays' the objective relation. 

'Betrays always' is another objective combination. 

Every sentence, to whatever extent the relations which it 
comprenends may have been multiplied, is composed of only 
these three kinds of combinations. 

But bcisides these elements which enter into the proposition 
itself, we have in continuous discourse the compellative or voca* 
iive^ and the interjection or exclamation, which are thrown in 
between the parts of a sentence, and the conjtinction, which 
exhibits the relation of sentences to each other. 

Dec. 1849. 

The doctrine concerning phroMS, as exhibited by Mr. Greene in 
a long chapter, I regard as unfortunate. The use of ow« word, or 
of two woixls, to express a particular idea, does not authorize the 
broad distinction which he makes between a word and a phrase. 

May, 1853. 
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Art. Xin. — ^Notional Words and Form-Words. 

The term parts of speech has been for some time an objec 
opprobrium ; (1.) on account of the impropriety of the exp 
sion, as implying that all words are immediate parts of spe 
or discourse ; (2.) on account of the anomalous clafisificat 
as not being founded on one uniform principle ; and (3.) 
account of the inadequacy of the names given to them, as h 
eating only their external relations. 

The way has been prepared for a better understanding of 
subject, by showing tne pradual, not coetaneous^ developn 
of the kinds of words or parts of speech. See Art. IX. sup 

Still more important is Dr. Becker's general division of wc 
into notional words and form-words. 

By notional words he understands words which express 
tions, or general abstract conceptions; and \>j fomi-v>ord^ 
relational words, words which express only relations of 
conceptions. 

Notional words are the following : 

1. The verhy which expresses the idea of activity, and i 
the act of predication which unites the idea of activity with 
idea of a substance or thing into one thought ; as, *• the d 
sleeps f * the tree grows ;^ * the horse runs,^ 

2. 7^ substantive, which expresses the idea of a substa 
or thing ; as, * child^ * tree^ * horsed 

3. The adjective, which expre&ses an attribute, i. e. an acti^ 
by which the kind of thing is reduced to a species, but with< 
a predication ; as, * the bmutiful child ;' * the green tree ;' *i 
aunft horse.' 

4. Th£ notional adverb, which expresses the manner, time, 
place of action, absolutely, or without reference to the speak 
as, *the child sleeps sweetly;^ *the tree grows slowly;^ *1 
horse runs swiftly;^ * he wHl arrive early ;^ * the troops mai 
ea^tward^ 

Form-words, or relational words, are the following : 
1. The auxiliary verb, which expresses no proper predica 
including (1.) the predicate-word or copula, to be; (2.) \ 
auxiliary verb of time, as, to have, etc. and (3.) the auxilii 
verb of mode, as, may, can, etc. 
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2. The article^ which is placed before a substantive to limit 
its signification ; a8, ' a man ;' * the child.' — This part of sj>eech 
was not noticed in Art. IX. as the examples were taken from 
the Latin language. 

3. The pronoun^ which expresses the relation of personality, 
the demonstrative limitation, or the interrogative limitation ; as, 

* James saw him;'* * this book Is useful ;' ' what book is tliat ?' 

4. The numeral or quantitative^ which expresses the number 
or quantity, as viewed by the speaker ; as, * many people ;' 

* much good.' 

6. The prepoiitum^ which connects an object with its verb or 
adjective, and shows the relation between them ; as, * I go to 
England ;' * he lives in France ;' * he is content vjith his fate.' 

6. The conjunction^ which connects two sentences or proposi- 
tions, and shows the relation between them; as, 'my father 
arrived, and I met him ;' * he was poor, hut he lived comfortably.' 

7. The relational adverb, which limits the signification of the 
predicate by relations to the speaker ; as, ' he lives here;^ * he 
departs nowf * he speaks thHs;"* * he will perhaps come.' 

8. The interjection^ which is merely an instinctive exclama- 
tion ; as, ' Ah^ I perish.' 

May, 1853. 



Art. XIV. — ^The Verb and its Species. 

The verb is a notional wc^d, which expresses the idea of an 
activity, and also the act of predication by means of which tlie 
idea of activity becomes united with the idea of a thing into 
one thought ; as, * the sun shines;'* * tiie tree grows ;^ * the cord 
hinds^ 

We have already shown (see Art. V. supraj that all roots or 
radical words are verbs, and that all radical ideas express activi- 
ties, subordinate to the generic idea of motion. For states of 
rest are only special forms of motion. They are activities 
ohecked by counter activities. They are often expressed in 
language by the activity of which they are the result ; as, to 
existy from Lat. existo^ ' to stand out ;' to repose^ from Lat. rqnmo, 
*tojplace back.' 

Tlie generic idea of activitj^ is often reduced by another idea 
to a specific or particular activity. This other idea is called the 

6 
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ohjert of the activitr ; as, * the boy eats an apple f * the Iwjrse 
niiis swiftly,^ 

Vcrl«, which express actinties which can be conceived d 
■witlioiit an o]»joct to complete the sense, are called subject 
verl)ft ; aa, ' the child sleeps;^ * the horse runs.^ 

Many verbs (jxpress activities, which cannot be conceived of 
without a thing by moans of which the idea is reduced to a 
specific or particular activity. Tliese are called objective verba^ 
and the object is called a complementary object ; as, ' he enjoys 
his food;'* *he drinks wine;^ *ho escapes /row danger? 

This is the most important distinction in verbs ; the other 
classes of verbs may be readily reduced to these. 

A transitive verb is an objective verb* which requires after it 
a suffering or passive object to complete the sense; as, *he 
smites the dog ;' ' he plants a tree ;' ' he shears the sheep.' 

A caumtive verb is a transitive verb whose passive object ii 
so changed by tlie subject as itself to become active; as, *he 
fells (causes to fall) a tree ;' ^ he toakes (causes to awake) the 
sleeper.' 

A passive verb, or a verb in the passive voice, may be re- 
garded as a subjective verb ; as, * the man was injured,^ The 
passive form is convenient, when it is more important to exhibit 
the object than the agent of an action, llie use of it enables 
us to avoid chancing the subject of discourse. 

A reflej^ive verb in which the agent truly and properly acts 
upon himself, as * to examine one's self,' needs no special notice. 
A reflexive verb in which the ageat does not truly and property 
act upon himself, as * to fret one's self^' is merely an expedieob 
for forming an intransitive out of a transitive verb. See Fow- 
ler's E, ^. § 308, where the subject of reflexive verbs is fully 
discussed. 

An impersonal verb constitutes an imperfect proposition ; see 
p. 2Y, supra. 

The verb to he, when employed to express merely the copula, 
is called the jwerf icate-word, and is no longer a notional word ; 
as, * God is wise.' The same is true of the atudliary verbs of 
tims and of f Ae auxiliary verbs of mode. 

May, 1853. 
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Art. XV. — The Substantive and its Species. 

The substantive may be treated, it is thought, more philo- 
sophically than is done in our common English grammars. 

The substantive is a notional word, which expresses tlie idea 
of a substance or thing, having an actual existence ; as, horsey 
book, river, God, angel; or of something merely conceived of 
as such; as, play, sleep, youth. The former are the proper 
substantives. 

Substantives are either names of persons; as, fatJier, son, 
friend; or names of things which are not persons; as, stone, book, 

Names of men, male animals, and masculine offices, are mas- 
culine ; names of women, female animals, and feminine offices, 
are feminine ; and other words are neuter. 

But many names of things, and many abstract nouns, have 
retained to the present day the gender which they had in the 
original languages. 

Substantives, properly so called, are either names of substan- 
ces which exist as detached individuals ; as, house, John, people; 
or names of substances which exist only in the aggregate ; as, 
ffold, air, water. All these are concrete nouns, 

Karnes of substances, existing as detached individuals, are, in 
relation to number, either 

(l.J Common names, i. e. names common to all the individu- 
als ot the class ; as, Jiouse, hoy, hat, angel. These substantives 
may be in the singular or plural number, according as one or 
more individuals are intended. 

(2.) Proper names, i, e. names which have lost their generic 
application, and are now appropriated to one individual person 
or place ; as, David, Borne. These can properly be only in the 
singalar number. 

A proper name does not become a common name by being 
applied to diiferent individuals; since such indiWduals have 
nothing in common but the name, which is an incidental cir- 
cumstance. 

But a proper name may be used for a common name by a 
metonymy ; as, * he was a Demosthenes,^ i. e. a groat orator. 

(3.) Collective nouns, which express many things together as 
one thing ; as, people, army. 
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To everv collective noun there naturallv stands some otlier 

90 tf 

noun in the relation of i\ mmien unitails; as, man, one of a 
Ih'ople; soldier^ one of an army; skeej), one of ajlock; oXy one 
of a herd; etc 

Names of sul)StanceR which exist only in the a^^egate are 
called nouns of the 'material; as, water ^ air, earth, Wrc, pulse, 
gold. To these correspond not nomhia unitatis, but phrases; as, 
a drop of water, a particle of air, a (/rain of rice, a piece of gM, 

There are some peculiar nouas which are treated as noons of 
the material ; as, ' man is mortal ;* * spirit hath not flesh and 
blood ;' ^fi^h and blood shall not inherit the kingdom of heaven.' 

Tlie plural number is often used to denote nouns of the ma- 
terial ; as, dregs, hops, weeds, clouds, means, news, wages^ lees. 

The other class of substantives is the abstract noun, which 
expresses the idea of an activity, taken apart from the substance 
to which it belongs, and considered as having an independent 
existence. 

Abstract nouns include, 

(1.) Names of actions, i, e. activities without continuanoe ; 
whether single, as a cull, a run, a journey, a question; or re- 
peated, as howling, beggary, play, — The infinitive mode may be 
mcluded here. 

(2.) Names of states or conditions, L e. activities, which after 
their nature are conceived of with more or less permanency; 
as, joy, sorrow, war, peace, courage, fear, friendship, alcepj rest, 
life, death, 

(3.) Names of properties or qualities, i. e. immanent activitieB 
adhering to things ; as, beauty, deformity, wealthy poverty, 
strength, weakness. These are developed generally in antitheaes. 

The distinction of genus and species is sometimes observaUe 
in abstract nouns ; as, justice, a species under the genus virtM. 

!Many abstract nouns are used also as concretes; as, a favor, 
a height. 

For adjectives used substantively, see Art. XVIII. infra. 

The following are substantive clauses or pro^)ositions : ' IVhoso 
findefh me findeth life,' Pro v. 8 : 35. ^Ile that sitmeth agakut 
me wrongeth his own soul,' Prov. 8 : 36. ' Then shall ye discern | 
between Am thut serveth God and him that scrveth htm notj I 
Mai. 3 : 18. Ife in these cases is no proi>or antecedent, biii I 
merely a determinative. Sec Christ, Spect, 1837, p. 119, 1 

May, 1863. 
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Abt. XVL — ^The Adjective in English. 

There are several uses of the adjective in English, which it 
is important to distinguish. 

1. The primary use of the adjective is to expr»?«is the preili- 
cato. K we compare ille est vitfus with ille rivit, we phall find 
that the adjective differs from the verb, in that it expri^wos the 
predicate only, and not the predication also. It is a surt of im- 
perfect verb, and joined with the suK-tantive verb to be, is adap- 
ted to express the idea of the verb from which it is dfriwd 
with more force or emphasis. The adjective form is especially 
appropriated to express antithesis. Uonce adjunctives aix» devel- 
oped in pairs or couplets ; as, [jircat and smulL long and shorty 
broad and namyw^ hi^h and loic, drej) and fthallow; and are ca- 
pable of comparison ; as, great, greater y grcuksi; smalL smaller^ 
amaliest. 

2. A second, but very common anrl very important use of 
the adjective, is to express the atn-ibute. It' we compare vlr 
bonics, * the good man,' with vir est boiuis, *the man is i^cmmI,' 
we shall find that in the former plirasu the a<lj»Haive houuis ox- 
presses a distinct syntactical relation from wliat it does in tho 
latter. The former is the attributive, and the latter the i>rodi- 
cative relation. 

3. The adjective, whether employed as an attribute or as a 
predicate, usually limits more exactly or siK?cifies more minutely 
the force of the substantive to which it relates, and thus r.lui es 
tlie more general to the moiv spv^cial; but adjectives txw some- 
times used as mere cj>itiiers. Com])are * a cruel tyrant,' wiili 
* a cruel prince ;' *a ri«*h capitalist,' with 'a rich man;' *lho 
eloquent Cicero;' 'the most high God.' 

4. Sometimes, by a rhetorical figine, the form of the attri- 
bute is employed to express a predication or judgment of tho 
mind; as, 'ho prefeiTcd his ungrateful son to all the oiheiV 
L e. notwithstanding he was lui grateful. 

It is important to discriminate these uses, as well as to know 
to what sul«ttuitive the adjective belongs. 
Aug. 1847. 

5* 
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Art. XVn. — ^Table of Correlative Adjeotites, 

If wo compare tile est vivus, ' he is alive,' with ille vivitj * he 
lives,' we shall find that the adjective differs from the verb, in 
tliat it expresses tlie predicate onlj, and not the predication 
also. The fonn of the adjective, thus freed from the predica- 
tion, is especially adapted to exjiress antithesis. Every adjec- 
tive stands in a direct or implied opposition, or antitJieBiay to j 
some other. Hence adjectives are developed in pairs^ or coup- 
lets, from distinct roots, tlio members of which stand in beanti- '. 
fill correlation to each other. This characteristic of the a<^eo- 
tive may, with great practical benefit to the young, be exhibit- 
ed in a table. Such a table, with incidental explanations, will 
help much to bring language to consciousness, which is one of j 
the leading aims in the new or Beckerian philology. 

This table will also show how that words, expressing intel- 
lectual or moral ideas, originally expressed physi^ ideas. 

1. Great and »mall, in physical dimensions, (see Pent. xxt. 
13,) or in whatever is conceived of as such, as worth or impoi- 
tance, (see 1 Sam. xx. 2.) 

2. Great and little, in phpical dimensions, (see Matt, xiii 
32,) or in whatever is conceived of as siuih, as worth or impor- 
tance, (see Matt. xi. 11.) 

3. Much and little, in contimious miantity, (sec Deut. xxriii. 
38,) or in intensity, (see Luke vii, 4*7.) 

4. Many SLud/ew, in number or discrete quantity, (see Num. 
xiii. 18.) 

5. Lonff and short, in linear extension, (see 1 Cor. xi. 14,) or 
in whatever may be conceived of as such, as time, (see I^v. 
x. 27.) 

6. Broad or leide and strait or narronOy in extent from ade 
to side, (see Job xxxvi. IG. Matt. vii. 13, 14,) or iu whatever is 
conceived of as such, (see Ps. cxix. 96.) 

7. High and low, m elevation, (see Deut. iii. 5,) or in rank, 
(see Ps. xlix. 2.) 

8. Thick and thin, iu a physical sense, (see 2 Blings viii. 15. 
Ex. xxxix. 3,) or in a metaphorical sense, (see Is. x^rii. 4.) 

9. Fat and lean, in regard to flesh, (see Is. xvii. 4,) or in a 
metai)horical sense, (see Num. xiii. 20.) 

10. Crooked and straight, in direction, (see Is. xL 4,) or ifl 
moral conduct, (see Deut. xxxii. 5.) 
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11. Steift and slaw, in motion, (see Job ix. 26,) or in a met- 
aphorical senso, (see James i. 19.) 

12. Hard and softy in a physical sense, (see Ps. Ixv. 10,) or 
in a metaphorical sense, (see Job xxiii. 16.) 

13. Heavy or grievous and light, whether in a literal or 
metaphorical sense, (see Prov. xxvii. d. Is. ix. 1.) 

14. Rough KoApimn or smooth^ in a physical sense, (see Is. 
xL 4. Luke iii. 6.) 

15. Light and dark, (see Matt. yi. 23. Luke xi. 36.) 

16. Strong and weak, in a physical sense, (see Num. xiii. 
18,) or in a metaphorical sense, (see 2 Cor. xii 10.) 

17. Hot and cold, in a physical sense, (see Gen. viii. 22,) or 
in a metaphorical sense, (see Kev. iii. 15, 16.) 

18. Warm and cool, (see 2 Kings iv. 34.) 

19. Bitter and 9weet, (see Is. v. 20.) 
July, 184a 

The antithetic adjective is sometimes formed by moans of the 
negative prefix urh or in; as, like and unlike; certain and un- 
certain; convenient and inconvenient; noble and ignoble. 

Other antithetic adjectives become so by expressing a priva- 
tion or defect ; as, blind, deaf, dumb, laine. 

In some cases ilie antithesis is less obvious ; as, red, green^ 
yellow. 

May, 1853. 



Art. XVUl. — ^The Adjective more fully developed^ 

It is proposed now to enter more fully into the doctrine of 
the adjective. 

1. The adjective is intermediate between the verb a7id the 
substantive. 

The verb expresses activity. The substantive expresses essence 
or substance. The verb expresses -what is passing in time. The 
substantive what exists at an indivisible moment. Substance 
or essence and activity are the highest antithesis in nature, the 
most important distinction in language. Essence and actinty 
are the only actualities in the universe. Tliey and their rela- 
tions constitute all our ideas. 

The adjective is intermediate between them. It is an attri- 
bute, not now for the first time assigned to its subject, nor yet 
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become incorporated with it. CJompare flumen rapidum^ when 
rapid at fi is an adjwtive, on the one hand, with Jlumen rapU, 
where rapit is a verb, and, on the other, ^nth torrens, {=zflume% 
rapidunt,) where rapidum is already incorporated with the noun. 
The adjective luw only a siilyoctive existence. Hence adjectiveB 
are lijss contrasted with verlw and sulvstantives, than they are 
with each other, and are less important as a part of speech. 

All propor adj'vtivos, Ix^ing iutemicdiate between verbs and 
Piil>stantive», are derived from verbs and substantives, and like 
them are general terms, denoting ideas of kind. 

2. Tico classes of adjectives, — There are two classes of adjec- 
tives which it is important to distinguish. 

(1.) Primary adjectives, lying near the root, derived from 
radit'jil vorl^s, and others derived from abstract nouns, which ex- 
pn*ss tho verbal idea, concreting, as it were, with the suWantive. 

('2.) Sei.-ondary adjectives, more removed from the root, de- 
r'w vd from concrete substantives, (which are themselves derived 
from verKs,) and corresponding to an inflected noun. 

3. Adjectiiws as j^redlaitcs ami as atlributes, — ^Most adjectives 
arc us(;d both as preilicates and attributes. Thus 'the king 
was wine^ and *tho wise king,' where wise is a stem-adjeetive; 
*thc house was am/iilar^ and 'an angular house,' where anffu- 
lar is (lorivtfd from a noun. To express the predicate they take 
the substantive verb. 

l^ut souic adjectives are hardly used, except as predicates ; as, 
aVtke^ alo7U', airake^ atrare, beforehand^ miudftd, zvorlk. 

Other adjectives are hardly used, except as attributes; aa, 
(?(/////, hourly; (/ohlni; ihieviah; childi.^-h; 2?af('}mal, fraternaL 

4. Primary adjectives derived from radical verbSy and others 
derived from abstract ^lotnis. — These denote activities proceed- 
ing from the subject to which the adjective retei-s, and corre- 
spond in some measure to active particij)les ; as, ' a wise man,' 
i. e. knowing; 'a sharp knife,' i. e. cutting; 'a faitljLfiil man,' 
i. e. believing. So yrcen, hot, hard^ soft, sharp, 

(1.) The following are exam])les of thes<3 adjectives : Lat 
fidus from fdo; vious from vivo; alius from alo ; false from 
Lat. fallo; loud from Germ, lauten^ ' to sound ;' thin from Gemu 
dehncii, ' to stretch out ;' wise from to wit; green from to ffrow. 
These are, as it were, imperfect verbs. 

(8.) The adjective denotes the predicate, but not the predica- 
tion ; comp. 'homo est vivzLs^ with 'homo vivit;^ 'nix est alba* 
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with *nix (dbet.^ Neither does the adj^^ctivo express time. But 
such adjectives, derived from verU*?, differ from verbs in express- 
ing an antithesis of kind. See Art. XVIL supra. 

(3.) Adjectives from abstract nouns resemble those from 
Terbs; s&^sleepyy witty , vita!, faithful y virtuous, 

6. Secondary adjectives derived from concrete nouns. — These 
correspond, as it were, to the genitive of such nouns, express an 
action emanating from the noun, and may be explained by a 
passive participle ; as, *a royal citadel,' i. e. possessed by a king; 
* a ff olden ring,' i. e. made of gold ; * a homed animal,' i. e. fur- 
nished with horns ; * a true-hearted man,' i. e. endowed wiih a 
true heart. 

(1.) The forms of these adjectives are various; as, cloudy, 
muddy; wooden, golden; fatlierly, kingly; horned, winged; 
sheepish, thievish; regal, paternal; angular, cellular; angelic, 
cosmic; tributary; adamantine. They are, as it were, inflec- 
tions of \he nouns. 

(2.) Such adjectives, formed from concrete substantives, are 
often equivalent to the genitive of the substantive ; as, Lat. 
*pueri militares^ and *pueri militum;^ *the Caesarian party' 
and * CcBsar^s party ;' *a golden ring' and 'a ring of gold, ^ This 
is only where the attributive genitive expresses an idea of kind. 

(3.) But when the attributive genitive expresses the idea of 
an individual, they do not alwa3'^s thus accord ; for a son^s con- 
duct is not always filial, nor a father^ s advice always paternal, 
nor a neighbor's act always neighborly; and there is a difference 
between a princes house or donation and a princely house or 
donation. 

6. Attributive adjectives used as einthets, and for logical effect. 
— ^The object of the attributive, like that of the preclicate, is to 
limit more precisely, or specify more minutely, the force of the 
substantive to which it refei-s, and thus to reduce the more gen- 
eral to the more special. But many attributive adjectives are 
mere epithets; as, 'the eloquent Cicero;' *tho most high God;' 
^pale death ;' or contain a judgment or decision of the human 
mind; as, 'he preferred his ungrateful son to all the others,' 
i. e. notwitlistjinding lie wjis ungrateful. See p. 53, supra. 

Oomp. * a sincere reconciliation' -with a sincere man ;' ' ^faith- 
ful friend^ with 'a/rt^7A/>/^ man;' ^ blind -passion^ with ^ blind 
people;' ^pale death' with '^>a/e color.' 
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7. The adjective used substantively. — ^The use of the adjective 
for the substantive, in languag^es where the article and the ad- 
jective are infleetetl, is considerably extensive. 

Thus iu (jrc(ik ; 6 <ij«i^o,\ *tlie good man;' (not ^ dyot&i\ for 
' the go<xl woman :') to (ijai^or, * that which is good ;' oi dcyaM, 
'the good;' iti 'iyuitti, *g<XMl things;' to xaXdr, 'goodness.' 

In German; ein Weiser, 'a wise man;' das Sckofie, 'beanty* 
and ' the beautiful ;' die Anne, * the poor.' 

So iu Latin, which has no article : sapiens, * a wise man ;' (not 
bona, for ' a good woman ;') malum, ' evil ;' sa^^enteSy * wise 
men ;' (not in dative and ablative ;) multa, ' many things ;* est 
dementis, * it is the part of a foolish man.' 

But the use of the adjective for the substantive in English ii 
very limited. We are necessitated for the most part to subjoin 
person^ one, man, woman, thintj, etc. as, 'just persons,' 'little onesi' 
'Wind man,' * young woman,' ' great things,' ' that which is good.' 

The following cases, however, occur : 

(1.) The neuter singular used substantively; as, ^ good and 
ci'iV;' * right and wrong -^ * the chief good^ 

(2.) The plural used of persons ; as, ' ihs rxchj * the poorf 
' tlU righteous and the wicked,^ * the quick and the dead; * the 
merciful;^ ' the heathen,^ 

(3.) The neuter singular with the article, in imitation of the 
Greek and Grerman ; as, * the beautiful, the true, and ths good.^ 

(4.) 'That >\'ioked,' for ' the wicked one,' 2 Thess. 2:8. 'the 
righteous,' for 'the righteous man,* Prov. 14 : 32. 'the wicked,' 
for 'the wicked man,' Prov. 14 : 32. 'a terrible,' Deut. 10 : 17. 
which are not to be imitated. 

(5.) Adverbial plirases ; as, ' in public ;' * in private ;' * in 
general ;' ' in particular ;' ' iu common ;' ' in vain ;' whore the 
neuter adjective is to be regarded as a substantive. 

In French, this iwe is much restricted as in English. 

8. Collocation of the attributire adjective and the substantive. 
' — The natural order is for the sul>stantive to precede, and the 
adjective to follow ; as, Hob. dDH ^"^tj, 'a wise man ;' Gr. dv^ 
dya&d;, *a good man;' Lat. Dii ijnmor tales, * immortal Gods;' 
Fr. tin homme aveugle, 'a blind 'man.' 

But in German and English the adjective precedes ; as. Germ. 
ein strenger Vater, ' a strict i\\ther ;' Eng. red ink ; a blind guide. 

The phrases, Alexander the Oreai; Henry the Eighth; adju- 
tant general ; notar}' public; court martial ; cousin germanj 
letters joatent; are probably borrowed from the French, 
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The phrases, *a mind, conscious of right ;^ *a wall, three feet 
thick;^ * a being, infinitely wise;^ * a woman, modest, sensible, and 
virtuous;'* are to be regarded as formed from adjective clauses, 
vrhich are regularly placed after the substantive. 

9. Collocation of adjective of quality with otiier adjectives, — 
In phrases, like the following, * Uiese my two learned friends,' 
there is a beautiful and philosophic principle, in English and in 
the Teutonic dialects generally, in regard to the various words 
modifying the noun. For the adjective denoting quality, or 
something inherent in the subject, is placed nearest to, or im- 
mediately before the noun; the numeral denoting quantity, 
vrhich is something more external tlian simple quality, is placed 
before the adjective ; the possessive adjective pronoun, as de- 
noting an accidental quahty, and the demonstrative adjective 
pronoun, as denoting an accidental relation, are placed before 
the numeral. 

The phrases, * my every hope,' ' my every fear,' appear to me 
improper. 

10. Adjective clauses or propositions, — Certain clauses or 
>ropoBitions, subordinate to the main clause or proposition, and 
ntroduced by a relative pronoun or adverb referring to a proper 
mtecedent in the main clause, are called adjective clauses. They 
ire equivalent to an adjective or attribute. Thus *the sluggard 
3 wiser in his ovm conceit than seven men that can render a 
•eaacn^ i. e. than seven intelligent men, Prov. 26 : 16. This 
lause is to be carefully distinguished from the substantive clause, 
he that sinneth against me wrongeth his own soul,' Prov. 8 : 36, 
^here A^ is no proper antecedent, but merely a determinative 
>ronoun. 

Ab the antecedent may be in any case, and also the relative 
n any case, the varieties of form, which the adjective clause may 
issume, are very numerous. Comp. Christ, Spect, 1637, p. 119, 
nrhere these propositions are called simple relative propositions. 

The adjective clause is to be placed, in all ordinary circum- 
itancea, immediately after the substantive to which it refers ; 
18, ' the honor, which is due to him, I freely give ; the right, 
which he assumes to himself, I absolutely refuse.' 

Sometimes such a clause contains a logical argument; as, 'I 
lid it out of regard to your person, not to your office, which 1 
ibhory 

Hay, 1658. 
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Art. XIX. — ^Tiib Substantive in Apposition. 

1. Besides tho attributive adjective and the attributive geni- 
tive, there is another foim of the attribute, namely, the suJ>8tan- 
the in ai)pf>8iticni; as, ' my brother, the physician? 

2. Tlie substantive in apposition, like the other attributives, 
expresses a predicate, (comp. * he is the physician^) not as a M 
thought or predication, but in the form of an idea or notion. 

8. Like the otlier attributives, it is intended also to limit more 
exactly, or specify more minutely, the force of the substanti?e 
to which it relates, and thus to reduce the more general to the 
more special. 

4. The substantive in apposition differs from the attributiy* 
adjective, in that it is a substantive and expresses an independ- 
ent existence. 

5. It differs also from the attributive genitive, or the attribu- 
tive noun with a preposition, in that it coincides in some meas- 
ure in meaning with the preceding substantive, and is thereby 
prepared' to be attached to it by apposition, without the aid ol 
inflection or of an intervening preposition. 

6. This form of the attributive combination is naturallj 
adapted to express identity, and that of one individual witb 
another. 

7. Hence it serves, not to reduce the genus to the species, 
like tho attributive adjective ; but to reduce the species to th€ 
individual. Owing to this, tlie substantive in apposition is often 
joined to a proper name, and usually has the article ; as, 'John, 
the baptist;^ * William, the conqueror^ - 

8. Hence too, although the substantive in apposition, like the 
attributive adjective, expresses an antithesis, yet it expresses, nol 
the antithesis of kind, but the antithesis of the individual ; as 
' my brother, ths physician,^ not * my brother, the advocate-? 

9. The substantive in apposition is usually placed last, and 
has the tone. It is, therefore, more emphatic than the attribu- 
tive adjective. Compare * God, the Almighty^ with *the almtght^ 
God.' 

10. The apposition is rendered more prominent by the use ol 
such particles, as, namely, to wit, as, 

\\. We have seen that the legitimate or appropriate import 
of the substantive in apposition is to specify the indiTi<bial 
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But this is very far from being its constant use. We come now 
to consider its abnormal or figurative uses, 

(1.) It is sometimes used not so much to express specification, 
as the subjective feelings of the speaker or writer in reference to 
tlie subject-matter ; as» * so Moses, the servant of the Lord^ died 
there in the land of Moab,' Deut 34 : 5. ' Paul, a prisoner of 
JesiLS Christy Philem. 1. 

(2.) It is sometimes used for rhetorical embellishment, or for 
an epithet of ornament ; as, * thus saith Uic Lord, your Redeemer ^ 
ifte Holy One of Israel^ Is. 43 : 14. *the Lord, the most high 
Oody the possessor of lieaven and earth. Gen. 14 : 22. 

(3.) It is sometimes used, especially after a personal pronoun, 
ioT the purpose of logical argumentation ; as, ' I have killed the 
king, my husband^ i. e. although he is my husband; 'you have 
ii\jured me, your parent^ i. e. although 1 am your parent. 

(4.) It is sometimes used as a mere title, in which case it pre- 
cedes the other noun, and is unemphatic ; as, ^ Doctor Gall,' 
''Prince Eugene,' * OerieraZ Washington,' ^Brother John.' 

12. The substantive in apposition agrees .with the substantive 
to which it refers, in number and case, and if varied by gender, 
also in gender. This is the general rule. Some peculiar cases 
deserve to be noticed. 

(1.) In English the rule appears to be, to inflect, for the ex- 
pression of the genitive or of the plural, only one of the two 
nouns in apposition ; as, ^ at Johnson, the bookseller's ;' * the Miss 
Thomsons.' 

(2.) The limiting noun may be distributed into parts, while 
the noun limited is not, or vice vers4 ; as, * the soldiers escaped, 
a part into the woods, and a part into the city;^ ' M. Antony, C. 
Cassius, tribunes of the peopled 

(3.) The apposition may be with a sentence or clause, when 
conceived of as an idea or notion, according to a general law of 
language ; as, ' he recovered, a result not expected;^ ' the weather 
forbids walking, a prohibition hurtful to u^ both;^ * the Mount 
of Olives shall cleave in the midst thereof towards the east and 
towards the west, a very great valley^ Zech^ 14:4. 

(4.) In Greek, Latin, and perhaps other languages, the sub- 
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1:1. Tile Mi*- -r" "ii- -nh'itantivir ji ipri..*qiion :» -^xr.-a'I^-i "J 
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<-:. ;".!»- Lirin ;in .rijur'* -xit-ii' i.-^ t -«.• -.'iri»Hs .oiTf'-ii ^-iiii^* ■>: 
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<:^.i Tlift m«Hiem lantfriyiT'*^ -xr^'mL ".t ro ntltf* ami nani^s or 
kiniiiv'<l. an * jjar!; ot riit* ri.nn;* ot r^rinini iiiceri:«;Tir?«*r. mTi«:b 

(X.) The <rt*rm;in.s »»m'ijiov 'iie r-rrr^^r name 't a ••irr- .''c -x-cn- 
ftry at'*p,r an app«*»iarlv*^, wiriit/ur *lie :iir»-iT-^niiiir pnfpoi*ia«:ii : as^ 
*the '-it 7 /'irM,' Tor Tiie ■:!"- 'it F'in.-§.' 

1 >. Th«»5»e principle* m,ay be ati^nil in 'ror own iitc^Tu^^*? in 

piirp/.**^ of *p*rf;il7in^ the in»:iv:ilual: .mtl <*:i:i ndarJ v. t».r ctr- 
tk\r\ r\\*^riric»i or lo;y:«ti purpios*:*. By knv'^ii:^ the xiaskcs 
on wSi^.h it ma 7 b#i lueii. we are ena'olirii zo ■ieceraiiiie when, ii 

(Z.) To dif^ri tha pau^nn ami pniwtaatiim in certain fa*is, 
VififTi^^^ f.hfi ai.l'jfitandve m ap^H-.n^itivn is cmployeil to express 
tb^ .-cnKj^/^iv*: Ii>^ lings of the speaker, or r-rr rh^toru:aI rnili^llish- 
ft\ff^t^ <ir for a k^rjj pnrpose, then it «hoal«i be separated by a 
ymw^ in ffp^^kln^, anii by a oomma ia writing, ♦.►n the oon- 
ftrary, wh^» tr,^', r»/*nn m apportion is merely a title, bein^ plat^ 
Mfff^ fhA oth^ hCTin, an4 without emphasis^ then ther^ should 
fc^ n/r p*n«*j «n/l n/> ^/yinma. 

(^.) TV/ «/{/>>9 A//W Uf nnf, thf, nmi of the penitire in etrtan 
mtmn. Tbrm w*i wnt^,: *af. Jr4iii!>fpn*s. the rttpe^taUt bookfeller" 
' th^ f^hhft m iPh9'if\\ the king, prophet, md pne$i <^' thepecpk f 
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beeauM the MHm in appontion hen is not naed finri 
but for some otker purpose. 

(4.) To tktm kom tke plnrmi form is to he tued im ttrtmim €mr 
MS. Thus we sajr : "^tke JUm Thonosofifl^^ when like term MMis 
merely tituUr^ bat 'the mi$9i9 Thomsoii,' whoi the dbfeet ii to 
distinguish them as joong bklies. 

Feb. li*45. 
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Art. XX. — Tbm AnsmmFB Gxjiiiiyjs i:f Eitglish. 

Is modertt gnummar, thai adjectire which is joined immedi- 
ately to a ssbstantiTev to modify and restrict its meanings is 
called an aUrOmiiwe adjectrre ; as, ' a splendid temple^.' 

The genitiTe case, whi^ ia joined to a sabstantive for a am- 
ilar purpose, is also called the attrilmtht ; as^ ' Solomom^s tein;^. 

This case, being in its origin the adnominal case, or case joined 
to a noon, is adapted in its own natore to modify or limit the 
ioree of the noon to which it is joined. 

The use of this case in the ancient langnages was mndi es- 
tended. In modem languages it is greatly restricted. It seems 
important to define, as exactly as n^y be, the present nse of the 
£iighsh genitive or possessive. 

1. The genitive case in Engli^ expresses the relation of $m 
agent to an action or thing done ; as, ^ Solomaa'e temple,' L e. 
the temple bmh by Sc^mcHi ; ' the spider's web,' L e. the wdb 
made by the iqpider ; ' the army's march,' L e. the march made 
by the anny. (The genitive of the agent.) 

2. It ex|Nresses the relation of a possesscH' to a thii^ possessed, 
the idea of possession, however, being somewhat extended ; mo, 
^ the kin^s crown,' i. e. the crown owned by the king ; ' Jupiter^s 
tem]^,' L e. the temj^e dedicated to Jupiter. (The possesave 
genitive.) 

3. It expresses personal mutual relati(»is ; as, ^ the lad^s sis- 
ter,' ' the khi^s subjects.' (The genitive of kindred.) 

It is to be observed that the relation indicated by the genitive 
case is, in a measure, indefinite, and Idk to be inferred hofoi the 
nature of the iiMiora. 

This attributive genitive interchanges sometimes with the at- 
tribotiTe adjeetire ; as^ ^ Cctmu's party,' and ^ the Casariam party ;' 
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* the king^s speech,' and * the royal speech f or with a preposi- 
tion and noun ; as, * the king^s crown,' and ' the crown of the 
king ;' (M* i«r expressed in a compound ; as, ' horses' hair,' and 
^horse-hsLXT* In other cases, however, very nice distinctions are 
expressed by these differences of form. 
March, 1845. 



Art. XXI. — The Attributive Substantive, not in 

Apposition. 

There are three forms of this attributive substantive to be 
noticed ; viz : (1.) the attributive genitive formed by inflectioD ; 

i2.) the attributive genitive formed by the preposition q/"; and 
8) the attributive preposition and substantive. 

I. The attributive genitive, — Concerning the attributive geni- 
tive in English, we observe, 

1. It is naturally adapted, like adjectives formed from con- 
crete nouns, (as, royal, golden, etc.) to express an activity pro- 
ceeding from the attribute. The same also is indicated by the 
name genitive, from Lat. gigno, * to produce.' 

2. The English genitive is restricted to (l.y persons ; (2.) an- 
imals having the semblance of persons; (3.) collective -nouns 
involving persons; and (4) certain inanimate objects, which have 
retained from the original languages the character and construc- 
tion of persons ; as, sun, moon, satum (the planet,) ship. 

3. The English genitive is restricted, for the roost part, to ex- 
press the attribute of the individual. Compare ' king's speech,' 
a particular speech, with * speech (^ a king^ or, * royal speech,' a 
kind or species of speech ; ''father's advice,' with * advice of a 
father,^ or ^fatherly advice ;' * son's conduct,' with * conduct of a 
8on,^ or, ''filial conduct ;' * Lord's day,' a particular day of the 
week, with *day of the Lord^ a kind or species of day ; ♦^ww't 
light,' or * light of the sun^ a particular shining of the sun, with 
' solar light,' the kind or species of light. 

4. The English genitive, like the adjectives formed from bon- 
crete nouns, (as, royal, golden, etc.) exhibits the activity which is 
required in an attributive relation, only in a general or indefinite 
way. But the natlire of the activity is readily perceived and 
understood from the factors concerned, and sometimes frt>m on^ 
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of them alone. Thus, ^the sun's ooturse' is readily understood 
from the relation of the sun to his actiirity ; *' Solomon's temple,' 
from the relation of a person to a structure built ; * the prince's 
garden,' from the relation of a person to a property or posses- 
sion ; ^ the lady's sister,' from the term of consanguinity. 

Any want of precision must be remedied by varying the ex- 
pression. 

5. The specific uses of this genitive, as stated in Art XX. 
are, 

1.) The genitive of the agent; as, *the army's march.' 
2.) The genitive of the possessor ; as, * the king's crown.' 
[s.) The genitive of kindred ; as, * the lady^s sister.' 
These are all comprehended under the genitive of the subject 

6. The limited noun is sometimes understood by an ellipsis ; 
as, ' St Paul's,' for ' St Paul's church.' 

n. The genitive formed by the preposition of. — ^When a sub- 
stantive or noun is connected, by means of the preposition of 
with another substantive or noun, the preposition and its com- 
plement constitute another form of the English genitive, and 
may be called the NormAn-French genitive. As the genitive 
is generally regarded as the wAewce-case, the preposition of (= 
/rom, Gomp. Fr. de^ is naturally adapted to express the genitive 
relation. 

This genitive is Used much more extensively than the genitive 
by inflection. It is employed both for the genitive of the sub- 
ject and for the genitive of the object of the classic languages. 

1. It is used to express the relation of an agent to an action 
or thing done, like the inflected genitive, though not without 
discrimination ; as, * the temple of Solomon ;' * the web of the 
spider;'* * the strength of the lion ;' * the eg^ of the bird ;' * the 
march of the army^ Also where the inflected genitive is inad- 
missible ; as, * the approach of the plague ;' * the oppression of 
tke government.^ 

2. It is used to express the relation of a possessor to a thing 
possessed, like the inflected genitive, though not without discrim- 
ination.; as, * the temple of Jupiter ;' * the crown of the king /• 
'the keel of the ship? AJso where the inflected genitive is in- 
admissible ; as, ^ the smell of thejloufer ;' * the cedkrs of Lebanon.* 

3. It is used to express personal mutual relations, like the in- 
flected, genitive,, though not without discrimination ; as, < the sis- 
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ter of the lady ;' ' the subjects of the Jcir^^ Also where the 
inflected genitive is inadmissible; as, *the king of the French! 
There is an increasing tendency in English to use the geni- 
tive formed by of instead of the inflected genitive. But this 
should be steadily resisted. The inflected genitive should prob- 
ably be used, unless there exists some logical or rhetorical rea- 
son for a deviation. Thus ' Shakspeareh Macbeth' is preferable 
to * the Macbeth of Shakspeare f * Newton^s Principia' to ' the 
Principia of Newton;^ ''Henry's marriage' to *the marriage of 
Henry.^ 

4. It is used to express the relation of the whole to a part ; 
as, * the bark of the tree ;' * the roof of the house,^ When tiie 
whole is a person, then this case comes under No. 2. 

5. It is used to express the predicate genitive^ so called, of the 
classic languages; as, 'a woman o/" j>ro6i7y/' ' a man o/" ^ca< 
talents.^ Oomp. Hebr. *son of perdition ;^ Lat. * Titus fuit tantae 

/xcilitatis et liberalitatis f Germ. * Sie sind anderer Metnung.^ 

6. It is used to express t?ie genitive of the object of the classic 
languages, or the relation of the passive object ; as, ' the inven- 
tion of gunpouoder ;' ' the creation of the world ;' ' the creator 
of the world J Comp. Fr. *d6gotit dtc travaiV The limited 
noun in these examples is formed from a transitive verb. This 
genitive in many languages i» expressed by an inflected geni- 
itive ; oomp. Lat. ' amans virtutis, * taedium laboris ;' Qenn, 
^£|rflndung des PuherB^ 

Note. — ^The combining of the genitive of the object with the 
genitive of the subject under one and the same form, is one of 
tne most difficult problems in philology. Different methods 
have been taken to explain it. (1.) Some, as Schmitthenner, 
make the relation of the adnominal genitive to the other noun 
to be so general, as hardly to mean anything. (2.) Some, as 
Weissenborn, regard thp susceptibility involved in the subject of 
a passive verb to be a sort of activity. (3.) Others, as Becker, 
Oonsider the activity as hidden or implied in the limited noun. 

m. Attributive preposition and suhetantwe^ — ^When a predi' 
cate verb or adjective, enlarged to an objective combination 
other than the passive of suffering, takes the form of a substan- 
tive, then Uie object with its preposition is tKtnsferred to that 
•ubatantive, and. becomes its attribute. This is true of the da* 
ti»e object ; as^ ^ a gifib to the people^^ i. e. made to the peopl«^ 
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ip. * he gave to the people ;' * goodness to Israel,^ i. e. exhib- 
I to Israel, comp. ' he was good to Israel;^ also of the genitivn 
ect ; as, * disgust at the deed^ i. e. felt at the deed^ comp. ' he 
h disgusted at the deed ;' * uneasiness about the child^ i. e. 
about the child, comp. ' he was uneasy about the child ;' of 
factitive object ; as, ' his appointment as umpire^ comp. * he 
5 appointed 08 umpire /^ and of many supplementary or ad- 
hial objects ; as, * Christ's death on the cross, i. e. taking 
ce on the cross, comp. * Christ died on the cross ;' * the mer- 
int in London,^ i. e. dwelling in London. 
ECere the activity, and the direction of it, is indicated by the 
position; and the nature of the activity is evolved from the 
m, whether it be a verbal or other noun. 

The subject here discussed exhibits some marked oontrasts, in 
rases familiar to tts ; as, 

The king^s choice,' where the attribute is the person choos- 
, compared with * the choice of a minisier^ where the attri- 
;e is the thing chosen. 

Guttenberg*s invention,' where the attribute is a personal 
>nt, compared with * the invention of printing,^ where the at* 
)ute is the real object. 

The dog^s head,' where the attribute is the name of an am- 
l, compared with * the stem of a rose,^ where the attribute is 
i name of a plant. 

The Lord's day,' with the attribute of the individual, denotr 
• a particular day of the week, compared with * the day of the 
rdj with an attribute of kind, denoting merely the kind or 
<;ies of day. 

The sun^s light,' or *the light of the sun^ with an attribute 
:he individual, compared with ' solar Ught,' denoting merely 
ind of light. 

The king^s speech,' denoting a particular speech, compared 
h * a royal speech,' denoting a kind of speech. 

rhis subject also develops some ambiguities in human Ian- 
age. 

omp. Gr. ^ ^6Lnri toi> ^£ou, * the love of God to us,' ^ Cor. 
14. and ' our love to God,' Jo. 5 : 42. 

bmp. Lat. desiderium patris, * the longing of the father,' and 
iderium filii, ' the longing after the son.' 
Domp. the love of God, the genitive of the subjeot, 2 Cor. 13 : 

and the love of Ood, the genitive of the object, Jo. 5 : 42. 
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Comp. also Lat. * pro veteribus Helvetiorum: injuriis populi 
Romani,' Caes. where we have both genitives in reference to the 
same noun. 

June, 1853. 

Art. XXn. — Origin of the Term Case in Grammar. 

The grammatical term case is evidently derived from the Lat- 
in casus^ * a falling.' Compare the Greek name mfbaig^ whidt 
has the same meaning. 

There is a disagreement among grammarians, as to the con- 
nection of thought between the name and the thing to which it 
is applied. 

1. According to some, case is a variation in nouns and pro- 
nouns, which /a/Z^ upon the termination. So Silvestre de Sacy; 
Principes de Grammaire Generale, Paris, 1815, p. 117. 

2. According to others, it is the fall or final departure of a 
noun or pronoun from the mouth, which consists in enouncing 
the last syllable, or the termination. So Beauzoe : Chammaire 
Generakj Paris, 1810, p. 453; 

3. According to the ancient Stoics, cases denote /allin^s, up- 
right or oblique, from the mind or discursive faculty. See Hm- 
ns : Hermes^ p. 278. • 

4. According to the more common and more correct exda- 
nation, case is properly a. falling of from the nominative or Sisf 
state of a word ; the name for whidi, however, is now, by ex- 
tension of its signification, applied also to the nominative. This 
is confirmed by other technical language applied to this sub' 
ject ; as, declension, a * bending downward ;' ccww^ recH^ *1h€ 
upright or independent cases,* sciL the nominative and vocative; 
casus obliqui, * oblique or dependent cases,' scil. the remaining 
cases. This view is fully exhibited by Prof. A. Crosby : Oram- 
mar of the Greek Lsmguage, Bost. 1842, p. 76. 

June, 1843. 

With regard to the naming of the several cases in Latin, Si 
curious suggestion has been made by Dr. C. Michelsen; see his 
Kasuslehre der Laieinischen Sjyrache, Berl. 1^43. He supposes 
that the names- of the cases may have been borrowed from pwK 
cesses of law, for which the Romans are known to have been dis- 
tinguished.- Thus the vocative is the case of calling, i. e. of one 
summoned to court ; the nominaiive is the case of Tuiming, i«.e*. 
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of one whose name appears in the declaration ; the acctimtive is 
the case of accusing, i. e. of one who is brought * ad causara ;' 
the casus interrogandi, (for so the genitive was called by the Ro- 
mans,) is the case of interrogating, i. e. of one concerning whom 
an investigation is made; the dative is the case of giving, i. e. of 
one to whom the cause is given ; the ablative, (originally called 
the sixth case,) being so caued at a later period on more scienti- 
fic grounds. 

But this theory seems to suppose that the Greek names 
of the cases were derived from the Latin, and that at a period 
when the Homan law had been fully developed. 

June, 1853. 



Art. XXin. — ^Thb Factitive Relation in Enqlish. 

The factitive relation is a favorite technical term of the New 
or Beckerian Philology. 

The factitive relation is a species of the complementary ob- 
jective relation. 

The ohfect of a verb or adjective is that to which the action 
expressed by the verb or adjective is directed ; and the objective 
relation is the direction of tiat action. 

A complementary objective relation is that objective relation 
which is necessary to complete the idea of the action expressed 
by the verb or adjective. 

There are some verbs which, in order to complete the idea of 
their predication, require, besides the simple passive object or 
accusative of the thing, another object or accusative of the ef- 
fect ; as, 

' He makes his tent a palace f comp. 'he makes i. e. constructs 
his tent.' 

' They called him Peter ;' comp. * they called i. e. summoned 
him.' 

* Avarice makes men hard-hearted ;' comp. God made i. e. cre- 
ated man.' 

* He painted the door green? 

* They sent him as an ambassador.^ 

* They chose Marius /or a generaV 

' They made the wine into vinegar ;' comp. * they made the 
wine.' 
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So in the passive voice ; as, *lie was called Peter ^ etc* 
Also after neuter and reflexive verbs ; as, 

* lie became a generaV 

* lie turned out a villain^ 

* lie talked himself hoarse,^ 
These examples have commonly been regarded acs cases rf 

simple apposition, or of nouns governed by prepgsitioDa. BlA 
tliiH view evidently fails to exhibit their true nature. 

I'he above are examples of the real factitive reiatioB. 

Thvn^ are examples also of the mond factitive lelation ; as, 

*lle advised them to peace.^ 

'They excited him to anger.^ 

* He r< 'quested them to go^ 
Al»o of the logical factitive relation ; asy 

* They call him a heroJ 

* They consider him innocent,^ 

* They think him gtiilty? 

* They regard him as a hypocrite.^ 

* Would you make me a liar?* 

Although it is the province of grammar to develop tbeferoe 
of tlu^ grnmmntioAl tonus, yet this factitive relation has been 
neglected, as not having any peculiar case-form in language. 

Aug. 1848. 

AuT. XXIV. — The Factitive Relation mobb fullt 

DEVELOPED. 

1, HoMSTtMicg the idea of activity in the verb or adjectave vt 
V()lv(w ill it ft refennice to an eftect, in the way of causality, ii 
the activn voice, on the immediate object, and, in the paaave 
voi('(s on the subject of such acti\'ity. This second olgect b 
called the factitive object It is, of course, complementary^ or 
necM'ssnry to e()ni|)lete the sense. The introduction of the rd* 
tion of cause antl elfect is what gives the peculiarity to this ob- 
jective rc'hition. 

2. The foundation of the factitive object lies in the idea of 
the cauHc^ a reflation which exists between a substance or agent 
acting und a substance or object acted upoja. Such causality 
naturallv involvqs two propositions. Thus ' he died from poi- 
SQUy^ scii. as a cause, means *^he took poison, therefore he died* 
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3. The causative verbs, so called, are closely connected with 
this subject. They are of various kinds. Comp. to/ell^ fonned 
by internal inflection from to fall ; to admonish^ from to revaem- 
her, where the derivation is disguised ; to bemoan, formed by a 
prefix from to moan ; to bring and to come, distinct roots ; to 
teach and to learn, distinct roots ; etc. But if the second or im- 
plied activity be intransitive, then the cx)nstruction of these verbs 
rould require no special attention. The same is true, if the ac- 
tivity, though transitive, be taken absolutely ^, as, ' he baited the 
borses.' 

4. Under the factitive relation we include cases like the fol- 
lowing: 'Julius Caesar made himself c?2c<a<or;' * avarice makes 
men blind ;^ * Romulus called the city Rome ;^ * we account the 
wise man happy ;' * Minerva taught Cicero all the arts ;' ' Ra- 
cilius asked of me my opinion,^ 

So in the passive voice; as, * Cicero was made consul;^ *all 
right affections of the mind are called virtues ;' * the wise are 
accounted happy ;' ' the Latin legions were taught Romxin war- 
fare ;' * M. Porcius Cato was asked his opinion,^ Also after neu- 
ter verbs ; as, * he became a man ;' * he continued diligent f ''he 
iumed traitor^ 

5. The Latin verbs concerned in the factitive relation are such 
IS /acio, efficio, etc. voco, nomino, saluto, etc. habeo, etc. which 
ire construed with the nominative case in the passive voice, and 
loceo, edoceo, celo, etc. posco, rogo, etc. interrogo, percontor, etc. 
vhich are construed with the accusative in the passive. 

Thus ' Cicero consul fact us est ;' * omnes rectae animi afFec- 
iones virtutes appellantur ;' 'sapientes beati habentur f *Lat- 
nae legiones longa societate militiam Romanam sunt edoctae ;' 
M. Porcius Cato rogatus est sententiam.'' 

The construction of the accusative with the passive voice is to 
)e explained thus : * posco te pecuniam,'' i. e. 'jubeo te pecuniam 
iare,' I make you give money ; 'posceris pecuniam,^ i. e. *jube- 
is pecuniam dare,' you are made to give money. 

6. The factitive object is variously expressed in English, 
(1.) By a concrete substantive; as, ' they called him Peter ;^ 

they took him prisoner.^ This has the form of apposition. 

(2.) By an adjective; as, *they accounted Socrates wise f 
'they smote him dead,^ 

(3.) By an abstract noun ; as, * he labored to weariness ;' ' it 
burned to his praised 
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(4.) By an infinitive with an auxiliary verb ; as, ' lie ^ould 
(jfo ;' * he can come,^ Tliis seems to be the origin of these cwb* 
binations to form modes. So with the verbs, bid^ helpy mah^ 
let The infinitive naturally expresses the fiactitive object. 

(5.) By a participle ; as, *he was seen stealiny,^ See ArtJde 
on the Particii>le, infra. 

(6.) By an accusative and infinitive or supine; as, 'they it 
visijd him to go^ See Article on the Infinitive, infra. 

(7.) By various -prepositions, about, after, for, to or into, m^ 
to ; as, * they advised him about peace ;' * he strives after wc- 
tory ;^ *I took him /or his brother ;' * he turned the water vnin 
ice f * he was resolved on a division ;' * the plant grows to f 
tree.^ 

(8.) By the conjunction as; as, 'they regarded him (m « 
liar ;' ' they regarded him as dead^ 

v. The factitive object needs to be distinguished from tie 
other objects. 

(1.) The factitive object is distinguished from the a^ctisaim 
or passive object in that it denotes the efiect or consequence of 
the action of the verb on the immediate object. Comp. 'be 
made his tent^ where his tent is the passive object, with 'he 
made his tent a palace^ where a palace is the factitive object 

(2.) The factitive object is distinguished from the dative ob- 
ject, or the personal object sympathizing with the subject, in that 
it expresses a thing. Comp. ' he gaves his life for his princt! 
where /or his prince is the dative object, with 'he gave his life 
for a sacrifice,^ where /or a sacrifice is the factitive dbject 

(3.) The factitive object is distinguished from the genitive oh' 
ject, or a real object acting on the subject. Comp. 'he ii 
ashamed of having done it,"* where of having done it is the geni- 
tive object, with ' he is ashamed to do it^ where to do it is the 
factitive object. 

(4.) The factitive object is distinguished from \he final end (St 
purpose, Comp. ' he carries arms /or his security^ where /or Ui 
secuHty denotes the final end or object, with ' he carries arms 
as a show,^ where cls a show is the factitive object. 

(6.) The factitive object is distinguished from the object of 
manner. Comp. ' he appears cw a spirit,^ where as a spirit ^ 
notes the manner of his appearace, with ' he appears as a Uarl 
where <u a liar is the logical factitive. 
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8. The factitive relation has been variously explained. 

(1.) The older giammananf* endeavored to explain it by sup- 
posing an elli})8is of a preposition, as a preposition is often found 
in German. But these prepositions are not found to have been 
ever actually in use. 

(2.) Otliers have suggested that the second object is used ad- 
verbially. But this itself needs explanation. 

{3.) Others have explained it as a mere case of apposition 
or concord. But the difference is easilv seen by such an exam- 
pie as the following, * Consul T. Manlium fortisalmum virum 
dictatorem dixit.' Here, evidently, we must make a distinction 
"between fortissimum virtim and dictatorem^ as it respects their 
relation to the rest of the sentence. 

The true explanation lies in the introduction of a causality, or 
in the double activity implied in tho original verb or adjective, 
as explained above. 

There are three species of the factitive relation ; viz. the realy 
the moral, and the logical, 

I. The Real Factitive. 

1. The real factitive is when the effect or result of the action 
of the verb or adjective on the immediate object is a real or 
physical one. It may be either that into which something is 
made ; as, * he converted the water into ice;^ * they appointed 
him dictator;'* or what is in any way effected ; as, ' he serves to 
thcin for a warning;^ * it turns out to his 2^raise,'* It is used af- 
ter verbs which signify to make, create, ajjpoint, choose, hecoms^ 
continue^ remain, etc. 

2. It is expressed. in English, 

(1.) By a noun in concord o^ apposition ; as, * they appointed 
liim dictator;^ ' thou makest me sad^ i. e. a sad person. 

So in the passive voice; as, *he was appointed dictator;'* *I 
am made sad^ 

Still the factitive object differs essentially from the simple at- 
tribute or apposition, in that it depends on the factitive verb. 

(2.) By means of the preposition to or into; as, ' he converted 
the water into ice;'* ' man turns to dtist;"* ' it turns out to his 
praise,^ 

(3.) By means of the preposition for (i. e. in place of;) as, 
* he made the house for a shelter;'* * he serves for am. example^ 

1 
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So in tho passive voice; as, Hbc house was made/br a Mkeiter! 

(4.) Also in many y>romis(!uou8 examples: as, 'he talked 
liimM'If hxirm;^ *}ic wept his evi'S red;'' 'biie sung the child to 
$Uep;^ * ho laughed himself sukJ 

II. 7%(J ybra/ Factitive. 

1. The moral fjictitlve expresses not a real or physical effect 
or rcMiilt of the action of the verb or adjective or its immediate 
ol>j<^t, but a willed or desired effect, i. e. an effect dependent on 
moral freedom ; as, *}ie ]>ant« after freedom ;^ *he ad\'ised ihem 
to peace ;^ *he pr(*])ared him?rf.'lf /or the contest;^ 'he is resolved 
on tfui deed,^ It is uwid after verbs which siq^ity to iciak, desire; 
to ofik, hejj; to hojje, exjject; to adviae^ counsel; to strive^ e»- 
deavor; etc. 

2. This factitive relation is expressed in English, 

(1.) By means of the preposition a/ter; as, *he pants eifter 
freedom.^ 

(2.) By means of the preposition to; as, 'he advised them 
tojjeace;^ *he was willing to lahor^ 

(3.) By means of the prejwsition for; as, *to prepare one's 
Hcltyor the contest;^ 'to be earnest /or the victory.^ 

(4.) By means of the preposition on; as, 'he was resolved on 
a division^ 

(5.) By a simple noun ; as, * they plotted my ruin.^ 

3. The moral factitive is not always distinguished from the 
genitive objwt. But it is better distinguished in English than 
in Gennan ; com p. 'he is fish am ed to do t7,' with a moral factU 
tivo, and ' he is ashamed of having do7ie it^ where we have the 
giinitivo object. Comp. also, Fr. 'songer afaire quelque chose,* 
witli * craindre dc voir (juelquc chose.' 

III. The Logical Factitive, 

1. llio logical factitive expresses not a real or physical effect 
or result of tlie action of the verb or adjective on its immediate 
object, but an intellectual, i. e. an adjudged or inferred effect; 
as, ' he tliinks himself a gentleman'^ ' 1 took him for his brother;'' 
' they regard him as a liar^ It is used atler verbs which either 
denote u judgment, as to judge^ hold^ thinky consider, regard, 
count, etc or the declaration of a judgment, as to declare^ 
acknowledge, jiretend, represent, etc. 
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2. This logical factitive is expressed in English, 

(1.) As a noun in concord or apposition ; as, *they call him 
a hero;^ * they pronounced him innocent,'* i. e. an innocent man. 

So in the passive voice ; as, * he is called a hero;^ * he was pro- 
nounced innocenV 

Still the factitive object differs essentially from the simple at- 
tribute or appo$>ition. 

(2.) By means of the preposition for (i. e. in place of;) as, 
*I took him /or his brother;^ *they left him /or dead,^ 

So in the passive voice; as, *he was taken /or his brother^ 

(3.) By means of the conjunction as; as, *they regard him 
09 a liar;^ * I acknowledge him as my master.^ 

So in the passive voice ; as, * he was regarded (W a liar;"* * he 
is acknowledged cm my mMster^ 

The conjunction as here is resolvable into a particle of man- 
ner ; as, * they regard him cw they regard a hypocrite ;' * I ac- 
knowledge him a« I acknowledge my master.' But this 
comparison of manner does not express the real force of the 
factitive. 

3. The logical factitive is easily distinguished in sense from 
the real factitive. Comp. * he makes his house a palace,^ where 
we have the real factitive, with 'he regards his house as a 
palace,^ where we have the logical fiictitive. 

4. The logical factitive differs from the real factitive, in this 
that it is resolvable into a proposition ; as, * he thinks himself a 
gentleman,^ i. e. * he thinks t/mt he is a gentleman;^ * they regard 
him as a liar^ i. e. * they think that he is a liar;^ * I acknowledge 
him as my master,^ i. e. * I acknowledge that he is my master,^ 

5. The logical factitive is often confounded in language with 
the real factitive ; as, ' he made him a drunkard.^ scil. by teach- 
ing him to drink; and 'he made him a drunkard ^^ scil. by what 
he said or asserted about him. So, * thou makest him a traitor,^ 

6. The logical and real factitive have, it is said, distinct forms 
in the Finnish language. 

June, 1853. 
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Akt. XXV. — On Prepositioxs- 

1. pREPOHiTio SH, although a secoiiJarr and less importai 
part of h])*:t:<:]i, <l«rs»:rv'«' more attention tlian is usaally* paid i 
tii<Jiii in our a^minon grammars. They exhibit in a strikii 
mann^fr th<; analogy of the external or sen>ible world with tl 
ifit^irnaJ or int<flh:ctual. 

2. Tlie prejKJhition, (from Lat. praepositia, 'a placing before, 
w a word plficed bef(/re a noun. This is merely an extern 
definition, and do4^ not indicate its internal nature. 

Ji. i'reix;bition8 express neither essences, (like substantives 
Do»" activitiifs, (like verbs and adjectives.) but only their relatioi 
Tliey exj;rehs not the sui^stance, but the form of our idea 
lintit'Ai they are ranked by Becker wit]i form-words. 

4. Prepositions are inJeclinable, as the relations of things a: 
exUirttal to the things themselves, and are not affected by tl 
chungeH which take place in them. 

5. J'rejM^itions express relations between verbs whose orig 
Did nature c*jnsists in activity or m'^»tion, or some other part < 
uiHu^h involving the verbal idea, and a noun expressing an e 
Jieuc4;. Of course, with very few exceptions, they denote local r 
lations, or other relations conceived of as local relations by tl 
mind. 

6. The relations ex[>ress(id by prepositions are either extern; 
or internal U) the human mind. I'he external gelations are of 
pliysical nature and obvious to the senses. The internal reL 
tions beloiig U) tlie provinc^j of the intellect. As these higher p 
lations are huhj(i(;t to the same analysis as the sensible relation 
and tiio mind supposes a close resemblance between the phyj 
cal and intellectual worlds, so })repositions denoting the extern 
relations are, for the most part, employed to exprt-ss the interni 

7. I'hysic^il relations are for the most part local. ActiAnty 
motion. Kelations of activity are directions of motion. The 
lofjal relations arrange thems(»lves in antitheses, forming a bea 
tiful HyHUitn ; <is, m and out, the only absolute relation of spacj 
Lat. cis and traits; before and behind; above and below, relatr 
reUtloriH of spaf jo ; to and from, relations of direction ; into ai 
out of, H ijom pound relation ; etc. This system is too little i 
garded In our common grammars. 
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8. Intellectual relations are conceived of as physical, and are 
expressed by prepositions denoting physical relations. They are 
exhibited to others as they strike our own minds. This is sliown, 

(1.^ In cases where tlie primary or pliysical meaning of the 
r&ro is lost; as, to copy from a picture; to rule over a country. 

(2.) In cases where the physical meaning; is not lost; as, to 
rely on another's promise ; to tend to a given ri^ult ; to insult 
over any one. 

(3.) In cases where the force of the preposition had been al- 
ready expressed in the vtirb; as, to consult with a person; to 
abstain ^07>i a thing; to concur with another ; antipathy against 
another. * 

9. Prepositions thus exhibit a wondt^rful correlation between 
the intellectual and physical worlds ; a correlation which shows 
that both worlds proceeded from the same author. 

10. Prepositions exhibit the wonderful economy of language. 
rhe number of relations is almost infinite. Yet tliey are all ex- 
pressed by a comparatively small number of prepositions, and 
Jiis without any confusion or danger of mistake. We are guided 
in tlie meaning by tlie nature of the ideas between which the 
relation exists. But if one local relation were used for another, 
sonfiision would immediately arise. 

11. As the object of prepositions is the same with that of cases 
In nouns, hence in those languages where there are no cases, 
iiiere must be more prepositions ; and vice versd in those langua- 
jes which have numerous cases, fewer prepositions are necessary. 

12. Whether the expression of relations by cases or by prep- 
ositions in the Indo-European languages is the more ancient, 
% is difficult to decide. With respect to the external and lower 
■elations, it is natural to believe that prepositions were used at 
irst. But with respect to the internal s]>iritual relations, the 
natter is doubtful. It would seem as if the language-makers 
lad begun by expressing the internal relations by inflection, and 
he external by prepositions, and that the contest between these 
;wo principles has been the occasion of the endless variety of 
costing languages. 

Jan. 1847. 

13. There are two kinds of prepositions in English, viz. the 
vropeTj which are original particles denoting locality; and the 
mpropery which are derived from, them, or £rom other parts of 
peech. 

7* 
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14. Tlie profKjr or original prepositiona are very anciest* 
Some of them are common to all the Indo-European langoagei 
Most of them may be easily traced and identified in languages 
ver}' remote from each other. Thus 

(1.) The particle in is found in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Teo- 
tonic, Lithuanian, and CeUic^ which constitute the principtl 
fisunilies of the Indo-European stock of languages. Comp. San^ 
an, (in antar z=z Lat inter;) Gr. i^ ; Lat. in; Goth, inj Old PnuSi 
en; Welsh i/n. 

(2.) The particle attt is found in the Sanskrit, Persian, Greek, 
Latin, Teutonic, Sclavonic^ and U:huanian families. Oomp. 
Sansk. vt; Pers. ez; Gr. ix; Lat. ex; Goth, ut^ us; Slav, iz; 
Lith. isz, I 

(3.) The particle to is found in the Sanskrit, Persian, Greek, 
Latin, Teutonic, Slavonic, and Celtic families. Comp. Sansk. 
paii; Pers. ia; Gr. tjotI; Lat. ad; Goth, at, du; Pol. do; Gael 
do. 

(4.) Tlie particle of, originally signifying ' from,' is found in 
the Sanskrit, Persian, Greek, Latin, Teutonic, and Lithuaniaa 
fiamilies. Comp. Sansk. apa; Zend ajpa; Gr. ^6; Lat oi; 
Goth, of; Lith. ap, api. 

Note. — Although these particles are very ancient as preposi- 
tions, yet their primary use seems to have been that of adverbs. 

15. The identification of these prepositions in languages of 
the same family follows of course. Thus 

(1.) Goth, in. Old Germ, in. Old Sax. in, Anglo-Sax. in. Old 
Fris. en, in. Old Norse i. Germ, in, Dutch in, Eng. in, Swed. i, 
Dan. i. 

(2.) Goth, us, ut. Old Germ, uz, Old Sax. ut, Anglo-Sax. ut. Old 
Fris. ut. Old Norse ut. Germ, aus, Dutch uit, Eng. out^ Swed. 
ut, Dan. ud, 

(3,) Goth, du. Old Germ, zi, zuo, Old Sax. te, to, Anglo-Sax. 
to, Old Fris. te, to, Germ, zu, Dutch te, toe, Eng. to, 

(4.) Goth, af. Old Germ, aha, apa, Old Sax. af, Anglo-Sax. 
of, Old Fris. af, of, Old Norse af. Germ, ah, Dutch af, Eng. of, 
Swed. af, Dan. af, 

(5.) Goth, ana, Old Germ, ana. Old Sax. an, Anglo-Sax. on, 
Old Fris. an, Old Norse a. Germ, an, Dutch aan, Eng. oUy Swed. 
a, Dan. aa, 

(6.) Goth, iup, Old Germ, up. Old. Sax. up, Anglo-Sax. m^ 
Old Fris. op, Old Norse upp. Germ, auf, Dutch op, Eng. tip, 
Swed, up, Dan. op. 
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16. Although the proper prepositions in their present state are 
form- words, yet they are undoubtedly derive<l from words ex- 
pressing ideas or notions. This is shown, (1.) by their phonet- 
ic character, which differs widely from that of pronominal and 
interject ional elements ; (2.) by their logical import, which is 
naturally kindred to that o( verbid roots ; and (3.) by the actual 
explanation of many of them in this way. Some of the more 
plausible derivations in different languages are as follows : 
(1.) Lat. trans, 'beyond,' from Sansk. -s/ tri, *to pass beyond.' 
(2.) Gr. i5f»'eu and Germ, ohne, * ^'ithout^' from Sansk. V ow, 

* to take away,' and Gr. 'Si w, * to en«l.' 

(3 ) Eng. 6y,from Xorse bua and Anglo-Sax. bi/an, * to dwell.' 
(4.) Gr. fieiti and Germ, m//, from Sansk. ->/ f/itt/, *to ac- 
company,' Goth, gamotyan and Eng. to meet. See Webster's 
Enff. Diet 

(5.) Germ, nachy * after,' and Eng, nifjh^ from Genn. nahen^ 

* to approach.' 

^0.) (rerm. durch and Eng. through^ from Gr. T^fitu, *to bore,' 
and Kuss. deru^ * to stick.' 

^7.) Eng. tilly from Anglo-Sax. tillan, * to rea<rh to.' 
8.) Germ, zit and Eng. to, from (rorm. Ziehen, * to draw.' 

Note. — Some of these derivations must be regarded as very 
imcertain. 

17. It is important to distinguish these particles when used 
in their primary acceptation as adverbs, and in their secondary 
acceptation as prepositions. As adverbs, they express local re- 
lations to the speaker, and of themselves alone form a local ob- 
ject, or a fector of an objective combination ; as, ' the smoke 
went Mp.' As preiX)sitions, they are merely indices or exponents 
of local relations, and only in combination with a noun or pro- 
noun constitute the factor of an objective combination ; as, * he 
went up the mountain,^ As prepositions, they are substitutes 
for the cases of nouns. 

18. As the radical verbs, from which the proper prepositions 
arc derived, if not entirely obsolete, are yet no longer present to 
the mental conception, and as the form and signitication of the 
prepositions are not fixed by a regard to their derivation ; so is 
their form as well as their signification very liable to change, 
and the same preposition changes its meaning, not only in kin- 
dred dialects, but often in the same language. Oomp. * in earth,' 
Matt 7:10. now * on earth ;' * known and read of all men,' 2 
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Cor. 3:2. now, * known and read by all men ;' 'to learn ei a 
person,' in Old English, now * to learn of a person.' Yet in aU 
languages there is a great general analogy in the significatioa 
of ]>rep(>sitious. 

19. Of all the parts of speech, the prepositions, it is thought, 
have the greatest variety of meanings. Thus, Dr. Webster as- 
signs to for twenty-nine different meanings, and to to the same 
number. Different expressions may be used for the same idea. 
Til us, we may say that a person did a certain act in envy, or 
out of onvy, or through envy, or for envy, or with envy. 

20. Ik'sides the proper or original prepositions, which are of 
the first formation, there are others which mav be called im- 
projier or secondary, which constitute a later formation. These 
are distinguished, 

(1.) \\y their being compounded, whether written in one or 
in more words ; a.s, into^ unto, npon^ until, out of; because of^ 
instead of; aloiiff, amid, around; before, behind, below, beneath, 
between, betwixt, beyond; within, without; about, above. 

(2.) By their having the inflection or termination of other 
parts of speech ; as, during, notwitliatanding, except; Lat. inter, 
subter, super, infra, intra, 

(:3.) By their not expressing, as prepositions, local relaticHis; 
as, during, since, 

21. Improper or com]X)und prepositions are more definite in 
their meaning, but less forcible or emphatic, than simple prepo- 
sitions. Oomp. * in the room of* or 'instead of with ' for;' *for 
the sake of or *on account of with *for;' *by means of with 

* through ;' ' for the purpose of with 'to;' * according to' with 

* after ;' etc. 

22. A few prepositions, particularly those of a later forma- 
tion, appear never to have denoted external relations. Thus, 
Gr. ^vBv and Germ, ohne, (see No. 16, supra ;) Lat. sine^ * with- 
out ;' Eng. during, since, 

23. The great variety of meanings, and that without con- 
fusion, to the same preposition, arises from the endless analo- 
gies which present themselves to the human mind. Thus, * he 
lives in sin ;' * he did it out of spite ;' * he is out of danger ;' * to 
travel for pleasure ;' * to hope for assistance ;' * to follow afUr 
peace ;' * he did it /rom envy ;' * he was pale from terror ;' *to 
attain to honor ;' * to depend on a person ;' * I know nothing 
about it.' 
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24. A classification of these diflferent uses would be very de- 
sirable. Thus, for example, 

(1.) The preposition frmit denotes the commencing jwint of 
space; the initial point of time ; original state; origin; cause; 
source ; etc. as, * to go from Boston to Now York ;' ''frwn morn- 
ing to evening ;' ^from childhood to manhood ;' ' to be descended 
from Adam ;' * to be pale from terror ;' * to receive blessings 
from God;* * intoxicated /ro/zi wine ;' 'to ivaafrom one's engage- 
ments ;' * to learn from any one ;* etc. 

(2.) For denotes direction in a very general way; also, sub- 
stitution ; the logical factitive ; etc. 

(3.) /» denotes the place ; time; condition; etc. 

(4.) On denotes nearness of place ; manner ; etc. 

(5.) About denotes the place; time ; subject-matter, etc. 

(6.) Gr. (ii'T^ denotes before; against; comparison; substitu- 
tion; preference; etc. 

25. The intellectual relations expressed by prepositions after 
verbs and adjectivess are very numerous and vaiied. In some 
cases the choice of the preposition is attended with some diffi- 
culty. The following principles may be of service. 

(1.) Tne Latin or Greek preposition already in composition 
is often a guide ; as, to absolve fr<ym guilt ; to accede to a pro- 
position ; to concMT vnth a person ; to wihcro in a thing ; to im- 
pose on any one ; to sympathize with a, person ; antipathy 
against any one. 

(2.) The physical meaning of the simple verb is also a guide ; 
as, to plunge into debt ; to carp at a composition ; to seek after 
glory. 

(3.) The symbol under which the intellectual idea is repre- 
sented, often determines the preposition ; as, to copy /rowi a pic- 
ture ; to rule over a country. 

(4.) The classic dative relation is naturally expressed by to or 
for; as, to yield to intemperance ; to hope for assistance. 

(5.) The classic genitive or ablative is naturally expressed by 
of OT from; as, to rob one of\m money; to be descended /rom 
kings. 

(6.) The factitive relation is naturally expressed by to, into^ 
for; as, *it turned out to his disgrace;' 'he turned the water 
into wine;' 'he was taken /or an honest man,' 

26. From the doctrine of prepositions thus exhibited, it ap- 
pears that intellectual relations, as well as intellectual objects 
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and operations, arc conceived of as physical, and are presented 
to the minds of others by means of words drawn from the pbyfr 
ical world. The words thus employed are used metaphoricaUy. 
The transfer, or change of meaning, rests on resemblance or ani 
ogy. The meaning.of the words, when stripped of the metaphoi; 
it belongs to the philosopher and thinking man to inve8t^;atib 
June, 1«53. 



Art. XXVI. — On Adverbs. 

The adverb (Lat. adverbium, as if 'joined to the verb,') is a 
part of speech joined to t/ie verb in order to modiiy or limit tin 
force of the same. 

As the adverb modifies the verb or predicate, so it modifiei 
an adjective or participle, which is a verb or predicate without 
the predication. 

The adverb does not, like a verb, substantive, or adjedave^ 
express a peculiar form of an idea merely; as, 'he went fiNHH 
home;^ nor like the numeral or preposition, a peculiar relatioa 
of ideas ; as, ' to go down the hill ;' but it denotes an objectivB 
factor in full as a member of the syntactical combination ; as, 
' he went home;^ ' the sun went dovni^ 

The adverb modifies the predicate by expressing an inddeatal 
or supplementary object In this it differs from the necessaiy 
or complementary objects It involyes a substance or essence^ 
and the direction or tendency towards the same. 

Although the limit of the adverb is well defined by the ety- 
mology of its name, and by the use to which it is applied, yit 
it embraces words considerably different from each other as to 
their nature, owing to their origination and different mode of 
formation. 

1. The simplest form of the adverb is that which is derived 
from the substantive, w^hich expresses a substance, or something 
conceived of as a substance. Thus 

Home^ *to the house,' an accusative case used adverbially. 

Needs^ * from necessity,' an ancient genitive used adverbially. 

Always^ 'at all times,' the accusative of time. 

Noways, 'in no manner,' an ancient genitive used adverbially. 

Nightly, ' by night,' with adverbial suffix /y. 
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Seside, ' moreover,' compounded of by and side. 

Away, * at a distance,' compounded of a for on and way. 

To-day, * on this day,' compounded of to and day. See Fow- 
jt's £ng. Grammar^ § 317. 

These are principally adverbs of place and time ; also of cause, 
8 needs; and of manner, as noways, 

2. Another class of adverbs is derived from the adjective, 
hich in this case is used as an abstmct substantive. Thus 

Unawares, * with suddenness,' an ancient genitive used ad- 
erbially. 

Once, * at one time,' an ancient genitive used adverbially. So 
vice, thrice. 

Wisely, * with wisdom,' with adverbial suffix ly. So from 
lost adjectives of quality. 

Higkt, * with rightness,' with loss of ancient adverbial suffix, 
ouinany others. See Fowler's Eng, Grammar, § 319. 

In vain, * with vanity,' compounded of in and vain. So in 
9cret, in public, in particular, in general. These are adverbial 
hrases. 

These are principally adverbs of manner. 

3. A third class is derived from pronouns, in which the sub- 
tantive idea, as place, time, cause, manner, etc. is involved in 
he form of the word. Thus 

There, ' in that place.' So here, where ? 

Thither, * to that place.' So Mther, whither ? 

Thence, *from that time.' So Iience, whence? 

Then, * at that time.' So wlien ? 

So, * after that manner.' So as, how ? 

Therein, thereof, etc. So herein^ hereof, etc. wlierein? whereof? 

Adverbs derived from pronouns are either in an oblique case, 
)r else have peculiar adverbial suffixes. 

These adverbs derived from pronouns differ widely from the 
>receding. They denote impermanent relations, or relations to 
Jie speaker merely. 

4. A fourth class of adverbs are those which are closely re- 
nted to prepositions. The substantive idea is definite space as 
related to the speaker himself. Thus 

In, compounded emphatic form within. 

Out, compounded emphatic form without. 

Up, compounded emphatic form above, 

Down, compounded emphatic forms beneath and below. 
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Fore, coin]>o!inded emphatic form before. 

Back, coiniKiunded emphatic form behind. 

Also, off, on, by, with, to; about. See Fowler's ^n^. Gravis 
mar, § 324. 

Thus, 'he went down' =*he went to space which was lower 
in regard to the speaker.' 

6. Another class of adverbs is formed by trajection; they are 
called adverbs of modality. These modify the predication or 
affirmation, and not the predicate itself. They express all de- 
grees of certainty or uncertainty. Tlius, * my brother will noi 
come;' ^perhaps he will come;' *jr>o»5a6/y he may come;' *lie 
will probably come ;' ' he will certainly come ;' ' the sun had 
scarcely set' 

These sentences may be resolved thus: *he will certainlj 
come' = * it is certain that he will come.' 

This class of adverbs deserves attention. 

Tlie object of the preceding remarks has been to classify 
adverbs anew, and to clear up a difficult point, in the new or 
Beckerian philology, respecting the objective relation. 

Jan. 1851. 



Art. XXVn. — On the Origin and Formation of Adverbs. 

1. By primitive or original adverbs are intended those whicli, 
in the present state of our knowledge, cannot be traced to any 
other part of speech. 

2. Tlie following may be regarded as primitive adverbs: (1.) 
far; (2.) nigh; (3.) oft; (4.) soon, Old Eng. sone, «oowe, Anglo- 
Sax, sona; (5.) well, Anglo-Sax. wel or well, Germ, toohl^ (aee 
Heyse, 586, 820,) perhaps from wollen, *to will.' 

3. The following are used both as adjectives and adverbs, bat 
the adjective is evidently original : clean, cleanly, fast^ hard^ high, 
Ixmg, loud, late, right, sore, soft, thick, wide, ill or mZ, ready^ 
from the Anglo-Saxon, and clear, just, from the Norman-Fren(i. 

4. Tlie following are used as adverbs and prepositions, but tt* 
adverbial use is the original : of, on, up, out, by, for ^ in, toith^ to. 

5. The following involve a pronominal element : «o, as; hertf 
hence, hither; th£re, thence, thither, then, thus; where, whemot^ 
whither, when, why, how. These present a beautiful ccMrrelatioD. 
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I, Adverbs of quality are formed from most adjectives by ad- 

g ly; as, honest, honestly; toise, wisely, 

r. Many adverbs are the genitives of nouns and adjectives ; 

unawares^ needs, once, etc 

B. Some involve the negative element; as, no, no/; or the 

rmadve element; as, aye, yea, yes^ 

Tune, 1853. 



Art. XXVnL — ^Doctrine of Participial8. 

1. The participial, (from Lat participtalis, * belonging to a 
participle,') is so called because it partakes, like the participle, 
the nature of a verb and of a noun either substantive or ad- 
tive. 

2. Under the general name of participial we include the par> 
pies, the infinitive mode, the gerund, and the supine ; which 
t all formed from the verb. 

(1.) The participle partakes of the nature of a verb and of 
adjective noun, and is the ground-form of the adjective 
rticipial. 

(2.) The infinitive partakes of tho nature of a verb and oi a 
3stantivo noun, and is the ground-form of the substantive par> 
ipial. 

The infinitive is naturally adapted to express the subject, the 
nisative or passive object, also the second accusative. 
(3.) The gerund is an adverbial form of the participle, or an 
verbially used participle. 

The gerund in Old German had the termination of an adverb^ 
tich it has lost in modem German. 

The Latin gerund^ commonly so called, is properly a supine. 
(4.) The supine is an oblique case of the infinitive. 
in English the supine has usurped for the most part the place 
the simple infinitive. 

The participle and gerund are adjective participials, and the 
initive and supine are substantive participials. 

3. Most known languages form participials of some sort ; but 
ferent languages vary much as to their form and use. Thus 
(1.) The Greek has participles, infinitives, also verbal adjeor 
ea in 76g and rioi ; hat no gerunds or supines with distinct 
m. 

8 
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(2.) The Latin excols in subetantiTe participial fonnsy viz. (ta 
tupincs and the so-oalle*i gerunds. 

(3.) The Tiriitonic languages, including the English, have s 
supine f'»rnKMl from the infinitive. The gerund in English & 
iers not in form from the [participle. 

(4.) The Finni^^h language is said to abound pre-eminently is 
participial formf*. 

4. The participials differ from verbs in not expressing the 
predication, and from ordinary adjectives and substantives in ex- 
pressing time, and al>o admitting an object after them like verU 

5. Tarticipials vacillate much between the active and passive 
Toice ; and the substantive and adjective participials seem some* 
times to be interchanged. 

6. Participial constiuctions are better adapted to express tlie 
unity of the thought, and are in themselves more emphatic aod 
forcible, but they are less definite as to meaning than subordi- 
nate propositions. 

Modern languages, as refinement advances, tend to the use d 
gubordinate propositions instead of [larticipials. 

V. The nature of participials is thought by Dr. Be<Jcernot(o 
have been rightly apprehended till modem times. 

8. Propositions involving participials we have thought fit to 
denominate intermediate propositions, as forming the tranaitioi 
from simple to compound propositions. 

9. Participial constiuctions are easily interchanged withsnb* 
ordinate propositions ; as, ' nihil agendo male agere disdimiy' 
i e. * cum nihil agimuSy male agere discimus.' 

10. Some verbal adjectives and substantives, in other lango^ 
ges, take, like participials, the construction of verba, 

July 1, 1853. 

11. Tlie French language has the different participials. 
(1.) It has the simple participle; as, ^toutes les planetes w- 

tulant autour du soleil, paraissent avoir 6t6 mises en mouvemcpft 
par une impulsion commune.' 

i2.) It has the gerund ; as, *elle parait sovffranU? 
3.) It has the participle used absolutely; as, ^An^Ime It 
flaiynant;^ 'mon pere vtCayant appelU^ je suis retoum6.* 

(4.) It has the simple infinitive, as, ^atttndre est impoesiUfl^ 
Offir ne Test pas moius;' * j'ai manque me irakir;^ ^ voua peatf 
tout savoirJ 



(5.) It hu the supine ; as, * fl est doux de revoir Ics mu» do 
a patrie ;' * il lui restait deux partis a prendre^ 

(6.) It has the accusative and infiniUve; as, *je sens $e$ 
Uarmet haigiter mon visage.' 

Nov. 1856. 
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Art. XXIX. — ^The English Participle in ino. 

1. This participle, like the other participles, although derived 
hnmediately from the verb, has the form of the adjective, and 
Bke the adjective may be used either as an attiibate or as a 
predicate. 

Its use as an attribute is indicated solely by its location ; aft^ 
*the setting ^MXi '^ Hhe sun rising in the east.' Its use as h 
predicate is indicated by the intervention oi the predicate- word 
to be; as, ^the sun is rising^ 

2. This participle, being derived immediately from the verb, 
retains several properties of tlie verb, which other adiectiveh 
have not; as, (1.) the indication of time, or rather of the con- 
tiliuance of an action; (2.) the indication of voice; and (3.) 
the rection or construction of the verb. 

Hence it partakes of the nature of the verb and of the ad- 
jective, which gives to it the name participle, i. e. * partaking.* 

8. Participles in English express the action of the verb, not 
KB present, past, or future in time ; but as going on, completed, 
or commencing. The participle in ing expresses the action of 
the verb as going on. 

Every English verb has a participle in ing, except some auxil- 
iary verbs, as shall, mag, can, must, ought, which express mere 
modality. These auxiliaries have lost the proper import of the 
verb which consists in action, and therefore do not admit a par- 
ticiple. 

4. The participle in ing, derived from an active verb, is prop- 
erly active ; but is sometimes used passively ; as, * the money is 
ovfing to a laborer ;' * that nothing be wanting unto them ;' * the 
bouse is building^ This vacillation in the import of the parti- 
ciple has been ascribed to its ambiguous nature, as intermediate 
between the verb and the adjective. When contrasted with the 
past participle, so called, the participle in ing sometimes denotes 
the active voice ; as, * the besieging enemy,' and ' the besieged 
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aty ;* and Bometimes merely time; as» 'the fdlUng bdovTj tnd 
*ihefaiUn snow/ 

o. The participle in imp has the constrociioii^ both direciiiij 
indirect, of the verb from which it is derived ; aa| ' the maato 
18 teackinp his pupiU geography hg the map? 

We see from this that the participle in img on the one toAAi^ 
lers to a subject, and on the other to an object ; and thns a^ 
cords with the verb. 

We are now prepared to classify the different mes and aceept- 
fttions of the English participle in ing, 

6. The appropriate or primary use of the participle in tii^, as 
disdnguishei from an adjective, is to express in the fi>nn of u 
attribute the verbal predicate which has been expanded to ai 
objective combination. It now expresses the predicate^ but not 
the predication. Its origin or formation from the verb prepaia 
er fits it to perform this function. Thus, * JesaSi beholding hm^ 
loved him ;' compare 'Jesus beheld him? 

The idea expressed by the participle thus nsed ia equivalent 
Id the thought expressed by the finite verb. H«M)e the partid- 
ple may be interchanged for a finite verb connected with thd 
leading verb by the conjunction oiuf. This is the meet simple 
resolution of the participle. Thus, the Greek proportion, * 1m 
answering said,' is rendered in our common version fit^allj, 
Mat 3 : 15. Luke 6 : 3. But in most passages it is lesdvei 
into two propositions, and rendered ^he answered and said/ 
lfattll:4. 12:39,48. 13:11,37. 14:28. 15:24, 28. ete. 
and what is remarkable, in one passage it is rendered, ^ he a&* 
awered saying,' Luke 14:5. 

The participle thus used may also be resolved into a subcwdi- 
sate proposition, and that expressing various relations. 

( 1 .) A relative proposition ; as, ' Simon Peter, having a stMrd, 
drew it,' L e. * Simon Peter, u*ho had a swordj drew it.' 

(2.) A proposition denoting time; as, ^retwming in afm 
minutes, I missed him,' L e. ^when /returned in a few vdwutHy 
I missed him.' 

(3.) A conditional proposition; as, 'children, dgxng in vnr 
fan/cy, may be saved,' i. e. * children, if they die in infaneg^ may 
be saved.' 

(4.) A concessional proposition ; as, * being defamed^ we IB- 
treat,' L e. ' though we he defamed^ yet we entreat,' 
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I A causal proposition; as, 'I thanic my God, hearing^ 

ve andfaiih^ i. e. ^ I thank my Grod, because I hear of Cut 

ndfaiik? 

I A final proposition ; aa, * they went to the temple, tuinff 

,rdon^ i. e. ^ they went to the temple, that they might su€ 

\rd(m? 

The participle is oflen preceded by an adverb or oonjnno- 

In this case it is merely an abridged proposition. Thus, 
an is safe, whtn following the path of duty.' 
The proposition formed with a participle may be oonsid- 
is making the transition from the simple to the compound 
ice, or as being intermediate between the two. 
A secondary use of the participle in ing is as a predicate^ 
e intervention of the verb to he. Employed in tiiis way, 
ns in English veir useful periphrastic tenses not known m 
languages ; as, / am loving^ I was loving^ I shall he loving^ 
express tenses of the continued action. 
3se tenses are not found in the auxiliary verbs, which havo 
rticiple in ing^ nor are they wanted in those verbs, which 
i\r own nature express continued action. 

When the subject, to which ''the participle refers, is not 
either in the subject or in the object of the leading propo- 
, then such subject must be specially expressed, l^is may 
^rded as the third use of the participle in ing. 
is subject is put in the nominative case, and is called th^ 
lative ahuolute. The clause thus formed may be resolved 
'arious subordinate propositions, as above. 

The present participle often passes into other parts of 
h. 

) The present participle is often used as an adjective ; as, 
ling, touching. Compare eloquent^ dUigent^ fluent^ derived 
Latin present participles. 

e participle in ing^ as such, does not admit of comparison ; 
hen it becomes an adjective, it may be compared. 
) This participle is often used as a substantive; SLSj/riend^ 
p. Anglo-Sax. freond from freon;) Jiend, (comp. Anglo- 
feond from feon;) regent^ (comp. Lat regens from rego;) 
^t; attendant. 

) This participle is sometimes used as an adverb ; as, 'a 
ng red cloth.' 
»y. 1845. 

8* 
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12. 7^ house is being builL — ^This mode of expHJWJoii » 
becoiuiDg quite commoii, particularly in the public newMpap^t. 
It is boginning to be reg^irded as the appropriate form m ihe 
passive participle, when denoting present time or oontiniied 
action. 

It is liable, howercr, to several important objections 

(1.) It ap|)ear8 formal and pedantic Tliere is a stiffness about 
it. The easy and natural expression is, the house is huUding, 

(2.) It is not found in the Common English Version of the 
Bible. Compare John ii. 20. 1 Cor. i. 18. 2 Cor. ii. 15. iv. 3. 
1 Pet. iii. 20. Rev. xxi. 24 : where there was occasion to we 
this participle. Indeed it is of quite modem origin. 

(3.) The words heinrf built thus used have a different mean- 
ing from what they have in the sentence, the house^ being bmtUy 
will be rented. Tliere is no reason why the same wor^ need 
as an attribute, and as a predicate, should differ in meaning. 
There is nothing in the phrase which fits it for this new use. 
The difficulty, which lies in the nature of the past participle, 
still remains. 

(4.) It has not, so ^u* as I know, the support ci any req>ec(> 
able gniinmarian. 

May, 1846. 



Art. XXX. — ^The GEBUin). 

Although the forms of language, in ordinary nae, are siiiB* 
ciently apprehended by the common mind for the general pu^ 
poses of lite, yet it may not be unimportant to awaken even mora 
mtelligent i)ersons to a living sense (A their value, and thus 
bring to consciousness the latent powers inherent in MMh^Rins. 
The coin is current enough ; but its legend has become obacoie^ 
and its origin is forgotten. 

I propose to examine the following propositions: 

* Hie mortem oecubuit, pro patri4 pugnans.' He fell fighting 
for his country. 

' Hie venit invitus.' He came unwilling. 

These forms of expression have occasioned not a little embar- 
rassment to grammaiians. They have not succeeded to explain 
thorn by their common terminology. The subject is still left in 
some obscurity. 
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Some, guided bj the external form or gramTniticiil ccMistnio- 
ion, hawe thought it sufficient to oonader pttffmtau as agreeii^ 
rith Ule^ or figkUng as connected with kL Bot it is eyident 
Yuttpugmaau is not a mere attribute of ilU, not fighting of the 
ironoiin he. The meaning of the first example is not exhausted 
»y saying, *' the fighting person felV imnt of the seocmd example 
vy saying, * the unwiUiug person came.' 

Others, aware of this diiOBcolty, hare supposed the participle 
IT adjecdTe to modify the predicate, like an adverb of manner. 
$ut it is evident that fighting for ane'ii country^ or not fighting 
or one's country, is not strictly a manner of dying; and that 
ffillingness or unwUlingne$i k not precisely a mode of coming, 
!^or is the partici[^e or adjective here a mere index of time. 

Dr. Becker has been more happy in his explanation. He 
jODsiders the participle or adjective here as the dyeci (^ concom- 
iant action. According to his view, 

1. The participle or adjective modifies the predicate, and of 
xiurse denotes an object, or exhibits an objective relation. 

2. The participle or adjective modifies the predicated acti<Hi 
jy means of anoth^ sq>arate, but concomitant, action or state. 
[f we embrace fully in our minds this idea of an activity coex- 
stent with the activity denoted by the predicate of the sentence, 
'he force and beauty of these expressions will, I think, be appre- 
aated, and not otherwise. 

3. These forms of expresaon may be resolved into a com- 
pound co-ordinate proposition with the copulative conjunction 
md; as, ^ he fell, aiul he was fighting for his country ;' ^ he came, 
ind he was unwilling.' The co-ordinate form, however, exhibits 
the two thoughts to advantage, as distinct thoughts ; while the 
arijginal form exhibited best the subordination of one thought to 
the other. 

This object of concomitant or coincident action may be, 
1. A participle, whether active or passive ; as, 

* Otfons inivit urbem.' 

* He came in tinging^ 

* He fell at m? feet weeping^ 

* He lay sieepmgj 

' He stood confounded.^ 

The participle thus used is said by Becker to be used gerund- 
iYeijy and is the appropriate expression for this objective re- 
latioii. 
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As the participle used genindively does not differ in ezterDsl 
fi>rm from the oixlinary participle, this objective relation has bees 
neglected in our common grammarB. 

2. An adjective; as, 

*Nemo saltat Bobriwt,^ 

* Castris se pavidus tenuit.' 

' The maiden sat there 9ad.^ 

S. A noon implying action, preceded hy a preposition ; w^ 

* He talks in fus sUtp.^ 

* I arose toith a toothache.^ 

'I think thereon with aversion.^ 

* I ceased not to warn you day and night vnth iean! 

* I live without hope.^ 

*ne preaches with a full housed 

4. A noun of the agent, precedcRl by €u; as, 

* He stood as a spectator^ 

* I came ca a suppliant^ 

See St Paurs address to the elders of Ephesus, Acts 20 : 18 
-^8, in which this form of language is used repeatedly, and that 
with good eftect. 

Nov. 1849. 
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Art. XXXT. — ^Thb Latin Ablative ABSOLuts. 

Every student of Latin needs to know something of the aHh 
lative absolute. 

The Latin ablative absolute is employed in the following dif- 
ferent ways: 

1. To express the time of the action or event m the leading 
clause; as, 

* Pythagoras, Tarquinio Superbo r^ante, in Italiam venit,' 
Tarquinius Superbus reigning, or when Tarquinius Superbus 
reigned, Pythagoras came into Italy. 

* Caesar, Galli& relict&, Romam red lit,' Caesar, Gaul being left, 
or when he had left Gaul, returned to Rome. 

•Aeneas, Troj^ a Graecis expugnat4, in Italiam venit,' .^£!neas, 
Troy being taken by the Greeks, or after Troy had been taken 
by the Greeks, came into Italy. 

As the ablative absolute strictly denotes the continuance or 
completion of an action or event in the leading clause, the above 
jg its simplest and most natural import. 
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The use of tbe ablatiye in this oonatruction is easily explained, 
speciallj as the ablative by itself, as a substitute for the locative 
ase, sometimes denotes time ; oomp. ^ die qninto deoessit.' 

The other uses of the ablative absolute are regarded by modem 
philologists as gerundive, or partaking of the nature of the 
perund. 

2. To express a condition of the leading clause ; as, 

' Quaenam sollidtudo vexaret impios, sublato suppliciorum 
aetu ?' the fear <^ punishment being taken away, or if the fear 
>f punishment were taken away, what anxiety would ever dis* 
arb the wicked ? 

The ablative by itself also denotes the state or condition ; 
scrap. *pace,' * hello.' 

3. To express a concession affecting the leading clause ; as, 

* Perditis omnibus rebus, tamen virtus se sustentare posset,' 
dl things else being destroyed, or though all things else were 
lestroy^, yet virtue could sustain herself 

A concession is nearly allied to a condition ; comp.Lat. 'etsi,' 
Jthough, with 'si,' if 

4. To express a restriction affecting the leading clause ; as, 

* Nihil potest evenire, nisi caus& antecedente,' a cause not pre- 
ying, or unless a cause precede, nothing can take place. 

A restriction is merely a negative condition. 

5. To express the cause affecting the leading clause ; as, 

' Lupus, stimulante fame, captat ovile,' the wolf, hunger incit- 
ing, or because hunger incites, seeks the fold. 

The ablative by itself as the proper ablative, also denotes the 
»use ; comp. *aeffer vulneribus.' 

6. To express the mode or manner of the leading clause ; as, 

* Hostes, terrore percusso, occisi sunt,' the enemies, terror be- 
ng impressed on them, or being struck with terror, were slain. 

The ablative by itself used tor the modal case, denotes the 
node or manner ; comp. * vi aut fraude.' 

REMARKS. 

1. The ground or reason for employing the ablative in this 
x>iistruction in Latin has been explained above. 

2. This construction is called the ablative absolute, because the 
loun or subject to which the participle refers is found in its own 
dause, and is not to be sought for elsewhere. 
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3. The general oliject of this oonAtmcdon is to eriiibft tko 
logical relations of tboughte, not Rimplj the grammatical rab* 
tion of ideas to each otlier. The leading pr(^>06ition is modilM 
by a fhll thought in the form of an idea. 

4. This oonstrnction expresses the adverbial objective i^ 
tions, or those objective relations which are not directlj ooiB- 
plementarj. 

5. The use of the ablative absolute contributea to the com- 
pactness and unity of the whole thought ; the use of the tot- 
responding subordinate clause, bj expressing the exact lo^oal 
or grarninatical relations, gives importance to the clause itselt 
The subordinate clause may sometimes be preferred also for the 
sake of euphony or the rhythmical form of the sentence. 

6. This construction may be regarded as an abridged form of 
expression, making the transition from the simple to tlie com- 
pound sentence; or as a sentence subjected to internal inflectioq. 

7. The Latin ablative absolute may be expressed in Engli^ 
by the nominative absolute ; but much more elegantly by a sob- 
ordinate clause, introduced by its appropriate particle, as in the 
examples above. But it is not resolvable into a mere relative 
proposition nor into a final proposition. 

8. The English nominative absolute occurs occasionally in 
King James^ Version of the Bible. 

Dec. 1845. 



Art. XXXn. — ^The Infinitive Mode in English. 

The simple or proper infinitive mode, although formerly o{ 
very extensive use, is now of rare occurrence in English. Its 
place has been usurped for the most part by the infinitive with 
to prefixed, which was formerly a dative ca»e of the proper in- 
finitive, and is now called by modern philologists a supine. I 
propose to exhibit the original meanings of the simple or proper 
infinitive, and thus show how far its place has been superseded 
by other forms. 

1. The. simple infinitive, as the nomen verbi^ or the simple 
expression of the verbal idea in an abstract form, was formerly 
used with a finite verb, primarily to denote the subject or nom- 
inative in a sentence. So in Latin, * mentiri est turpe,' to lie ii 
base ; and in Anglo-Saxon, * thus unc gedafnath ealle rihtwi** 
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BCBse gefflkm^^ thus it becometh ns to fulfill all rigbteons 
Matt. 3 : 15. But this usage does not exist in modern English. 
Its place has been supplanted either by the supine ; as^ Uo lie 
is base;' or bj the verbal noun in in^; as, ''lying is never 
justifiable.' 

2. The simple infinitive was also used to denote the imme- 
diate object after an active verb, as the accusative case of th0 
neuter gender does not ordinarily difier from the nominative. 
So in Latin, *• cupio discere^ I desire to learn ; and in Anglo- 
Saxon, Matt 12 : 38. But this usage has also been supplanted 
by the supine, except after the verbs do^ shall, will, mat/, cctn^ 
muift, darCj need ; which have become mere auxiliaries of mode 
or tense. Such verbs, expressing mere modality or time, no 
longer express action like other verbs. The infinitive which 
follows them has the same subject with the auxiliary verb, but 
cannot be interchanged, as after other verbs, for a subordinate 
proposition. This infinitive virtually expresses the predicate of 
ihe proposition, and the auxiliary receives into itself the indi* 
eatioiis of number and time. 

3. The simple infinitive was also used to denote the second 
object after a &etitive verb. This is now restricted in English 
to the verbs, bid, help, make, let. Why these verbs have been 
excepted from the fate of other factitive verbs, does not appear. 

4. The simple infinitive has been used, and continues to be 
used after the verbs see, hear, feel, where we should expect a 
participle, which indeed appears to be the proper form. So in 
Anglo-Saxon and in English, Luke 24 : 39, * As ye see me have^* 
for *As ye see me having,* as in the Greek. So *he has his 
iword hang on his side,' for * he has his sword hanging on hit 
side.' The supine, or infinitive with /o, is not used in this soise. 

March, 1846. 



Art. XXXTTT. — ^The Supine, or the Infinitive Mode with to. 

The infinitive mode, as it now stands in English, is the dative 
esse of the ancient infinitive, and is formed from the ancient 
infinitive by prefixing the preposition to. As this point is not 
fully understood by all, I propose to illustrate it by a scientifio 
arrangement of the different uses of the modem infinitive, as 
ikej inlay be supposed to have arisen. 
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1. To express the final cause, that is, the end or olject ht 
which anything is done. This is its original and primary im* 

E»rt, arising frora the natural force of the prepoeition to, Thw 
att 2 : 13, *For Herod will seek the young child to desinf 
him.' Matt 11:7, * What went ye out into the wildemeas to 
9eeP This is its appropriate meaning in Meeo^Gothic and 
Anglo-Saxon. 

2. It is used to express the second object after a faiddtin 
verb, which is nearly allied to the preceding infinitive ci pOT- 
pose ; as, * I exhorted him to do it ; * he made Israel to tmJ 

3. To express the direct object or complement after a verb; 
as, *he desires to learn ;^ Is. 7 : 15, *That he may know to ff- 
fuse the evil.' This is a greater departure from the primaiy 
meaning, but still somewhat of its force remains. 

4. To express the nominative, whether subject or predioata; 
as, Phil. 1 : 21, * To me to live is Christ, and to die is gain.* 
Prov. 14:8, ' The wisdom of the prudent is to undentwid \k 
way.' Prov. 18:5, * It is not good to accept the peracm of th« 
wicked.' This use can be ascribed only to a certain lawleBSoen 
in language. It is comparatively modem. 

5. It is used after other parts of speech which convey the 
import of the verb ; as, * desiring to learr^ * desirous to Uofn^ 
* the desire to learnt 

6. It is joined to a noun or subject to express an attributiTe 
relation ; as, * a house to let^ * a letter to he written^ * a task to 
perform^ These are equivalent to and may be expreaeed ia 
Other languages by participles. 

7. The preposition to thus used with an infinitive often de- 
notes necessity or possibility ; as, * I have to lament^ * I have to 
work hard,' * I have much to vyriteJ This arises from the fosee 
of the preposition to, as given above. 

Oct. 1845. 



Art. XXXrV. — ^Thk Accusative and Infinitive or Supiks. 

1. There is another use of the participial which deserves at- 
tention, namely, the construction of the accusative and infinitive 
or supine. This construction occurs particularly, when the sob- 
iect. of the activity implied in the infinitive difiers from the sub- 
ject of the leading verb. Comp. the case absolute, Art y)ryT. 
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2. The aocmative with an infinitive occurs very frequently in 
G^reek and Latin, and occnpies considerable space in our classic 
grammars. It is more rare in English and some modem lan- 
guages. This is owing to the progressive logical development 
Df langaage. 

3. This construction has occasioned much difficulty and some 
liversity of opinion among grammarians, but is now thought to 
be capable of a ready solution. 

(1.) As the accusative with the infinitive interchanges in 
Glerman and English with a subordinate or dependent proposi- 
tion, the older grammarians naturally regarded this construction 
as merely a substitute for a subordinate proposition. But they 
oyerlooked the &ct that the subordinate proposition in this case 
stood itself in the objective relation to the leading verb, which 
was transitive and had no other object dependent upon it. 

(2.) The seneral dependence of this construction on the lead- 
ing verb bemg admitted, it was for a long time a matter of 
debate, whether the infinitive depended on the accusative, or 
the aoeosative by attraction on the infinitive. But both parties 
in this discussion went astray. 

(8.) W. Wachsmuth, in a monograph on this subject, (HaL 
Bar. 1616.) ascribeB the origin of this construction to the con- 
traction or abridgment of two distinct propositions. But this 
explanation is confosed or obscure. 

(4.) In later times the theory has been adopted by many 

unmarians that the accusative and infinitive constitute a 
ouble object, a direct and an indirect, each alike depending 
on the leading v^b of the sentence. So A. Crosby and others. 
This is an approximation to the truth. 

(5.) The doctrine now held by the more judicious gramma- 
rians is this, that the accusative with the infinitive is the appro- 
priate fonn for the logical factitive relation. As the logical 
factitive (see supra, p. 74, 75.) expresses an adjudged or inferred 
effect^ and is resolvable into a proposition, the infiinitive, as 
involving the idea of a predicate without the predication, is 
adapted in its own nature to express this factitive. But the 
noun and the infinitive, though equally dependent on the lead- 
ing or principal verb, constitute an apposition, which in this 
case is predicative, not attributive. 

This construction, however, is sometimes used to express the 
real and the moral £EiCtitive ; as, *thou makest me to laugh;* 
' mUitem abire jussit* 





dou 
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4. This construction is found in Greek and Latm not adHj 
after verba aentiendi et declarandi^ etc. but also after phrasa 
wliicli are equivalent to such yerbe; as, *ad salutem dvimn 
inventas esse leges constat,' a logical ^Eictitiye ; ' neoesse est sem- 
per beatum esse sapientem^ a real factitive ; * vwiorem pareere 
yictis acquum est,' a moral fiEUititiye. 

5. Weissenbom makes a very proper distinction between lihe 
two propositions ; puto Cajum gratum, * I think Caius a grate- 
ful person,' where only the first accusative is the passive object^ 
and gratum, ^ a grateful person,' is properly the result of the 
activity implied in the verb puto^ and Cajum gratum esiepuio^ 
^ I think Caius to be grateful,' where both Cajum and graittm 
esse *the rise of gratitude' are passive objects after ^to. 

6. This construction is much restricted in the Teutonic dia^ 
lects. Its use in English has probably been encouraged and 
promoted by the study of the Latin and Greek classics at schod 

7. It ouffht to be observed here that in Engliah the use d 
the simple mfinitive is very rare; as, ^ John bade kim depart;^ 
but the infinitive with to, L e. the supine, is more common; at, 
* I advised him to go^ 

8. But the infinitive form which we have thus far exanuaed 
does not cover the whole ground of the infinitiTe and supine, as 
we shall see by the next article. 

Nov. 1865. 



Art. XXXV. — ^The Substanttvb PAanciPiAL nr nsra. 

1. Besides the ordinary infinitive, or substantive participia], 
which is formed from the ancient infinitive by dropping the 
infinitive tennination an or en, there is another substantive pa^ 
ticipial, which is formed from the same ancient infinitive br 
strengthening the termination. Thus from the Meso>CU>t]i]e 
hairan^ * to bear,' we have hear ^whence to hear) and hetmng, 

2. The legitimate functions or this substantive participial in 
ing it is difficult to state with exactness. It seems to be prop- 
erly used in certain cases, particularly after prepositions, where 
the supine with to is inappropriate. 

Thus ' I am weary of hearing them,' not ' I am weaiy to heat 
them,' (as in Is. 1 : 14.) the preposition to not being adapted to 
express the relation between weary and hear. 
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' These are the four spirits of the heavens, which go forth 
Tram aUmding hefore the liOrd of all the earth,' Zech. 6 : 5. not 
i^hich go forth to stand before the Lord of all the earth,' for 
ihis womd give a directly opposite meaning. 

* This by no means hinders the book ^rom being a useful one,* 
not * this by no means hinders the book to he 2^ useful one.' 

*To prevent usyrom rashly en^^n^ in arduous or dangerous 
enterprises.' 

* She was engaged in reading Plato.' 

* By establishing good laws, we secure our peace.' 

3. This form in ing has been thought by some a true or 
proper infinitive, but the infinitive with to occupies that place 
already. It is rather a supine, or oblique case of the infinitive. 
It is only by a doubtful extension of the use of the form in ing 
that it becomes a proper infinitive ; see infra. 

4. This substantive participial in ing has been confounded by 
most grammarians with the adjective participial in ing. But 
these participials have a distinct origin, as will be shown in the 
next article. 

5. The substantive participial in ing^ as such, seems to admit 
neither an article, nor an adjective, nor a genitive to precede it ; 
but if the form in ing be preceded by an article, or by an adjec- 
tive, or by a genitive, it then becomes an abstract verbal noun, 
no longer governing an accusative directly, but having the 
construction of other verbal nouns. It is no longer a proper 
participial. 

6. The principle aimed at by the old grammarians in their 
statements was probably this : the form m ing^ while having 
the rection of a verb, may be modified by an adverb, but not 
by an article or an attributive ; and while having the constmo- 
tion of a noun, may be modified by an article or an attributive, 
but not by an adverb. This is accordant with the principles of 
Becker. 

Thus this abstract verbal noun takes an adjective instead of 
an adverb ; as, * usefal for the clear understanding of the word of 
God ;' comp. * useful for clearly understanding the word of QodJ 

*l. There is often an ambiguity in the use of the verbal noun ; 
as, *in the hearing of the philosopher;' *in the preaching of 
Christ ;' the peri^rastic genitive being the genitive either of 
the subject or of the object The ambiguity is removed in the 
first example by substituting ' in the p^osopher's hearing,' or 
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* in hearing the pbiloeoplier ;' and in the seeoiid esampile bj 
lubetituting * in Christ^s preaching/ or * in preaching Chnst»' m 
the sense may require. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the jndicioiia GfomUe should 
speak of an active meaning of the form in in^y in the phrase, 
' m the philosopher's hearing/ and a passive one in the phraae 

* in hearing the j^osopher ;' whereas the word hearing is equal- 
ly active in both phrases. For the phrase 'in hearinff the phi- 
losopher' is to be resolved grammatically into 'in on^ hearing 
the philosopher,' and not into 'in the phOosopher'a bdng heard.' 

8. This verbal nomi, 'although it expresses action, eaipresses 
action more abstractly, or with less reference to time. Oomp^ 
Madvig on the distinction between cigere and aeiio in Laitin. 

9. "nie abstract verbal noun, like any other noon, may be 
employed as the subject nominative, the predicate ncxmnative^ 
or the passive object, as occasion may requiris ; as, 

' The worshipping of idoh is forbidden ;' ' covetonsness is a 
worshipping of idols ;' ' we regard the worMppmg of idoU u 
sin ;' as well sA*'m the worshipping of idols there is ain ;* ' siidi 
worshipping of idols ;^ ' their worshipping of idoU* 

' The sailing of ships in winter is dangerous ;' * he thought 
the sailing of ships in winter dangerous.' 

10. When verbals in ing denote an exerdse or employment, 
rather than simple action, they are used freely in any. situation, 
without an article, adjective, or genitive ; as, 

* I like writing,^ 

'He supposed, with them, that affirming and denying wa« 
operations of the mind.' 

' Not rendering evil for evil, or railing for railing ^ or atrHing 
fcMT striking, or cursing for cursingj 

The nouns thus used are reading, writing, spelling, parsing, 
ciphering, surveying, drawing, and many others. 

11. When verbals in irhg, by the figure metonymy, denote 
resultant states or concrete existences, they are employed of 
course, as other concrete nouns, with or without the article, as 
occasion may require. They are also capable of a plural ;; a% 
writings, burnt-offerings; and that without entirely losilig Ihdr 
abstract character ; as, sighings, huffetings, proceedingM; 

12. As the substantive participial in ing has the living foice 
of a nomen ^tioms, which verbals of Latin origin have not, 
the common mind is disposed to use it on all occasions when 
such a noun is wanted* Thus 
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(1.) lliere k a rtrong taidency in popular langraage to em- 
ploy the sabetantiTe participial in ing as a simple innnitiYe or 
itibject nominatiTe in the sentence ; as, 

* Masiiinff sach distnilMuices is unlawfoL^ 

* Ri^tly underHanding a sentence depends very much on a 
kaiowledge of its grammatical construction.' 

* Not aUendimff to this rale is the cause of a very common error.' 

* It finds that acting thus would gratify one passion ; not act' 
inffy or tiding otherwise, would gratify another. Campbell. 

(2.) There is a strong tendency in popular language to em- 
ploy the subfltantive participial in ing as a simple inmiitiYe or 
predicate nominative ; as, 

* Another firalt is allowing it to supersede the use of a point' 
' This was in &ct converting the deposit to his own use.' 

* If the case stand Hius, 'tis dangerous drinking^ Collier. 

^It will be but ill venturing thy soul upon that.' Bunyan. 

(8.) Thefe is a stnnig tendency in popular language to em- 
ploy the substantive participial in ing as a simple infinitive or 
passive object, after the leacBng verb in the sentence : as, 

' I intend doing it.' 

* I rem^nber meeting him.' 

* She r^rets not having read it' 

' One abhors being in debt' Blair. 

^ Polite is employed to signify their being highly civUixed^ 
Blair. 

(4.) There is a strong tendency in popular lan^iage to em- 
ploy the substantive participial in ing^ even wim a genitive 
noun or pronoun ; as, 

*■ Since the days of Samson, there has been no instance of a 
nuance accomplishing ,sl task so stupendous.' 

*My going will depend on my fathered giving his consent' 

But all uiese examples are disapproved of by Mr. (^oold 
Brown, the Granmiarian, who has examined them with great 
thoroughness and ability; see his Grammar of Grammars^ 
New York, 1861. 8vo. It is doubtful, however, whether any 
authority can stem the current of this usage. 

13. There has been a strong tendency, which is now greatly 
diminished, to employ forms in ing with the rection of a verb| 
even when preceded by an article ; as, 

' The mixing them makes a miserable jumble of truth and 
fiction.' 

9* 
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^liiMtke giving different nameff to the Mune olriect.* 
* Wlien we hare in view the ereciimg a eoimmnJ 
*The same objection lieB against tke emfiogiMg 9iaiu99j 
Sach language is found in Lord Kamea, Shendaii, H. Tookie, 
Dr. N. We&ter, etc^ but will, at tlie pro a o nt dsjr, be appiOTed 
lijno one. 

14. There is evidently in some cases a broad differanoe 1)6- 
tween the aocosatiTe of a noon used beforo a pavticiplei, and 
the genitiye of a nonn used before a Terbal noim ; asi 'he Salt 
his Mtremgtk deelinrng^^ and *he was aenaible cf lua MtrmiglVt 
dfeiinin ff^ 



Akt. XXXYL — OuGnr or thk EirougH F<»uib nr nro. 

Writbbs on English Grammar nmrefBalljr, ao fiur as I am 
acquainted, regard the tenninatkA oiibe present Mtire partici- 
]Je in tM^ and that of the snbstantiYe paitidpial, whidi is ex- 
pressed by the same letters, as radically and identical]^ the sanui 
Hence they have made frequent statem^its in respect to thoee 
fonns of words, which on any other soj^position would appear 
highly absurd. But in my apprehension, these suffixes haTe no 
necessary connection. They are radically in^pendent of each 
other, and have an entirely distinct <Hmii. llieir leBemUaaee 
in sound and orthography is to be ascribed to pure accident, or 
a certain freak in language. This propoBitii»i may be proTed 
by tracing the origin of each. 

The source of the present active participle may be easily 
shown. Its parentage is clear and undoubted. Its henddiy is 
ancient and honorable. No princely &mily in Bmope can bovt 
equal antiquity. 

Sansk. bhar-ant^ (whence nomin. bhar-an^ accos. hkar<aUam,) 
bearing. 

Zend bar-anty (whence ncnoin. bar^uu^ aocna. ftar-Mtan,) 
bearing. 

Pers. purs^n and pun^ndeh^ asking. 

Greek g^^^s^, (whence accus. ^piqwxa^) bearing. 

Lat fereMy (whence accus. ferenlem^ bearing. 

(loth i ^^^^^y (whence accus. bair-amdimii^ bearing. 
( bind-anSy (whence accus. bind-atuUma,) bearing. 

Old. Germ. ptrU-anter, binding. 

Old Sax. bind-and^ landing. 
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OirSoM, Hmd amdi, badiiig. 

(MMmgr^ctmd, *dmmgf criami^, 'ciyii^f Upmmi^, 'lop- 
ingf fiMMlp ^liviii^* in CSiaiiocr; j^titramdj ^glittering,' in 



Mod. Eng. ftMTMf^ Umdiuf^ <2o*a^i ^Henmg. 

Urn tbe pniticJiito cr adjeetiTa psiticipul has an mlndban 
aoooeBBon as to iann. and meaning from the enrij Sanakiii 
down to the lart abquy adlioely the EngliBh, when the fonns 
doamd and domg^ Uwomd and lifimg^ have bj an nnnooonntafaie 
freak of langnagebeen oonfoonded. 

Hie snbstantiTe participial or Terbal noon in tn^ is ndicaD j 
iliirtiT*^^ frtMn the paitieiple w adjective participial having the 
same termination, aa iieakilj shown from the original langoagea. 

Goth, infin. fiotrBa^ to b(»r ; hmdwn^ to bind. 

Old Germ. he U u mp a^ a healing ; pifind-unptk, a finding. 

Old Sax. mglrimg^ a sealing. 

Anglo-Sax. dcemi-wng^ a c&ansmg ; hree-^ng^ a breaking. 

Old None, Aorat^m^, a grieriDg ; Innd-ing^ a binding. 

Hid. Germ, mu a t ^ urn gty a warning. 

Genn. hali-vmg^ a hoUting; Jouf-M^, a sending. 

Dnfeehy ftaar-tn^ a bearing; houdAng^ a holding. 

E^ig. a hear-ing; a binding; a hoid-ing; a und-ing. 

Hios the subsUntive partiajMal goes back to the Gothic in- 
ftdtire; whence aiiaea its meaning and oonstniction. 

Abt. XXXVn. — STBTAcncAL Rules. 

Stbtax, besideB explaining the syntactical combinations, or 
the constituent parts of a proposition, treats also of the different 
processes which, by exhibiting the relation of the words to eadi 
other, develop the meaning of the sentence. 

These processes are concord or agreement, rection or govern- 
ment, and collocation. 

Ccmcord or agrtemeni is the correspondence of one word 
with another in gender, number, case, or person. See Art. 
XXX Vin, where this subject is illustrated from the ~ 
lanimafire. 
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Bection or government is wben one word Teqaires anoflier to 
be put in a certaiii case or mode; whiA , how ever^ always de- 
pends on the significancy. fee Art XX A IX. where this sub- 
ject is illnstrated from the English language. 

Collooatum is the arrangement or position of words in a sen- 
tence. See Art XL. where this subject is illiistn^;ed fion 
Tarious languages. 

The rules of syntax, in our common mmniara, aie eml»raoed 
under these three heads. They are distinct from each other, 
and exhaust the subject 

Collocation, however, includes ako punctuation. And ooQ^* 
cation and punctuation together acccMrd with, or rather repie- 
sent, the pauses and Tarious intonations in spoken language. 

Uninflected languages have no agreement, and Yery little 
government They depend almost s^elj on collocation. 

Nov. 1855. 



Abt. XXXVnL — CoNcoBD OB Ag bek mjeht. 

CoNcoBD or agreement is the correspondence of one iroid 
with another in gender, number, case, or person. 

The grammatical concords were formerly regarded as (^suffi- 
cient importance to merit a distinct consideration by themselvefi. 
But in some of our latest grammars the rules of concord hsTO 
been so intermingled with the rules of government as to ocoa- 
sion not a little confusion. A philosophic explanation of the 
several concords may not be wimout its use. 

1. Concord of a Verb with its Nominative, 

As the verb does not in its own nature involve number, gen- 
der, or person, but has admitted into itself inflections for them, 
on account of its relation to the nominative or subject, it must, 
in order to express such relation, agree with its nominative in 
all these respects ; as, mulier amata estj the woman was loved. 

2. Concord of an Adjective with a Substantive, 

As the adjective is inflected by number, gender, and case, in 
order to show its relation to the substantive which it modifies, 
it must agree with such substantive in these respects; as, 
mulier bona, a good woman. 
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S. Chneord cfa SuhstanHve vnth a SubstcmHve, 

Two substantiyes, eGq>reflsing independent existences, but 
standing in the like relation, are put in the same case ; and if 
Uhe annexed substantive is yaried by gender, also in the same 
gender ; as^ phUosqphia magisira mtae^ philosophy the mistress 
of life. 

4. Concord of a Provwun toith its Antecedent 

A pronoun, whether relative or other pronoun, if it be yaried 
by gender, number, or person, agrees widi the noun to which it 
refers in these particulars, but its case depends on the construc- 
tion of the clause to which the pronoun belongs ; as, ptier qui 
Ugity the boy who reads. 

QXNBBAL RwffARKS ON THE FcyUS OOMOOBDS. 

1. A collectiye noun or pronoun, or noun of multitude, as 
bein^ virtually a plural, may be construed as such ; as, pars 
epulis onerant mensas^ part load the tables with dainties. 

2. Two or more substantives singular, connected by a copu- 
lative conjunction, or by the preposition cum^ forming virtually 
a plural, may be construed as such ; as, grammatica quondam 
ae musics junciae Jueruntj grammar and music were formerly 
joined. 

B, Where different genders are concerned, the masculine 
takes the lead of the feminine or neuter ; as paier mihi et mater 
mortui sunt^ my faiher and mother are dead ; tempus vitae ma- 
§fister estj time is the master of life. 

4. The neuter gender, as being the most comprehensive, is 
employed in adjectives, 

(1.) When used in the most general sense ; as, labor vincit 
omnia, labor overcomes all things. 

(2.) Wben referring to an indeclinable word, or to a clause ; 
as, vacare citlpd est suave, to be free from blame is pleasant. 

(3.) When referring to a noun, but without regaid to its gen- 
der ; as, triste lupus stabulis, the wolf is a destructive thing to 
the stalls. 

(4.) When referring to things without life, but of different 
Blenders or numbers ; as, labor voluptasque dissimilia naturd, 
labor and pleasure are naturally unlike. 

5. SubstMitives <^ the neuter gender, when they denote per- 
ions, sometimes have adjectives agreeing with them in the mat- 
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culine bj a eonstmctio ad senium ; as, eapiia eat^ratumU cam 
sunt, the heads of the conspiracj were riaJn. 

6. When a compound subject is made up of nominatira rf 
different persons, the verb aOTees with the first person ladwr 
than with the second, and with the second rather than with tlie 
third ; as, W ^u et Tullia vcUetis, ego et Cicero vaiemufj if yon 
and Tullia are well, I and Cicero are well ; kaec neque ego fwgne 
tu/ecimus, neither I nor you hare done these things. 

7. The following are cases of attraction, 

(1.) Where the rerb agrees with the predicate instead of tlie 
subject in number ; as, amantium vrae ctmoris integraiio eity the 
anger of lovers is a renewal of lore. 

(2.) Where the verb agrees with the noun in apposition ifi- 
stead of the first noun ; as, Volsiniij oppidum Tuscorum, eon- 
crematum est, Volsinii, a town of the Tuscans, was oonsimiad 
by fire. Here is also a constructio ad setuum. 

(3.) Where the relative pronoun agrees with a following wnn 
instead of its antecedent ; as, TTtebaej quod est caput^ &elMi» 
which is the capitaL 

Aug. 1844. 

It was easy to conjecture that concord in its origin w» t 
chiming of similar final sotmds ; as, domintM bon««, domioi 
bona, regnttm bonum. And this conjecture is now confinnad 
by the analogous fitct, that, in the South-African dialects om- 
cord has arisen from alliteration, or a chiming of initial somidk 
Thus in Swahere, one of these dialects, hita ibidogo, n^;oti«ii 
parvum, plur. t^itu mdogo, n^tia parva ; mtti mtdogo mttatQ, 
tres tenuM arbors. 

Nov. 1855. 



Art. XXXIX. — ^Rection or Government. 

This topic includes the government of verbs, the goYemment 
of adjectives, and the government of particles. This last| how- 
ever, falls under compound sentences. 

Nov. 1855. 

L Qxyvemment of Verbs in English, 

The progress made in grammatical science makes a new es- 
hibition oi this topic desirable. 
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^ubjectiye Terbe^ as their meaning is complete in them- 
require no complementary object; as ^John sleept;'* 
y stands,^ They admit freely, however, like other verbs, 
imentaiy or incidental objects. 

Objective verbs, in order to develop their full meaning, 
e a complementary object after them. Thus 

Some objectiye verbs, in order to develop their fiill 
ng, require an accusative object, i. e. an object merely 
e; as, *they eat bread ;^ *God created the worlds This 
ressed in English by the objective case. 

Some objective verbs, for the same reason, require a dor 
bject, i. e. a personal object, also reciprocating the acticoi 
i subject, and interested therein ; as, * they 3aelded to the 
' ;' ^ he gave the book to John^ This is usually expressed 
glish by means of the preposition to or for » 
I Some objective verbs, for the same reason, require a ffem- 
)bject, i. e. a real object, also acting on the subject, and 
^ out his activity; as, *he repents of his folly ;^ 'he is 
led of his conduct,^ This is usually expressed in English 
3ans of the preposition of or from, 
) Some objective verbs, for the same reason, require SLfaC' 
object, L e. an object produced by the action o( the verb 
e accusative or merely passive object ; as, ' they chose him 
^ * he was tlK>ught a tyrant,^ This is usually expreoied 
glish by a noun in apposition. 

me vorbs have two of these objects at the same time ; as, 
sve the hook to him;'* 'they appointed him ehairmanJ 
ese are 8a{^>06ed to be all the complementary or neceisaiy 
ts. 

Verbs, whether subjective or objedive, admit without dia- 
nation all the supplementary or incidental objects^ Thus 
) Any verb admits an object of locidity ; as, ' the ball rolls 
e groufid;^ 'they wounded him in the street.^ 
) Any verb admits the object of time ; as, 'he died in the 
Ty 'they summoned him yesterday,^ 
\ Any verb admits the object of manner; as, 'he lived 
ily;^ 'he wrote the letter quickly J 

) Any verb admits the causal object; as, 'he died from 
»;* 'he shunned ihem from fear.^ 

e same verb may admit several or even all of these sup- 
sntary objects ; as, ^ in the morning the enemy was quicMy 
Q from the field by our guns! 
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The varieties of these supplementary objects are almost end- 
less. 

The same external form is often used to express very difib- 
ent objects ; as, * he fought Jbr kU king^ with a datire ohject; 
'he contended /or the pruscj with a genitive object; 'hewn 
taken /or a rogue^ with a &ctitive object; *I contended ybrn 
hour^ with a supplementary object of time* 

Jan. 1851. 

n. Government of Adjectives in English, 

The government of adjectives may be treated in a maimer 
analogous to that of the government of verbs. 
Adjectives, like verbs, are either subjective or objectiye. 

1. Subjective adjectives, as their meaning is complete ii 
themselves, require no complementaiy olyject; as, ^ white jf 
' round ;' ' awake.' They admit freely, however, like other st 
jective, supplementary or incidental objects. 

2. Objective adjectives, in order to develop their fbll mess- 
ing, require a complementary object to accompany them; a% 
'a AeaW-rending si^ht;' *he was useful to hi$ country f 'hs 
was desirous qfprmee ;' ' mistaken /or an honest man^ Thai 

(1.) Some objective adjectives, in order to develop Iheiriidl 
meaning, require a merely jpasnve object This ha|)^>6iis, ]|0V- 
ever, omy in compound words; as, *a tem^tirring event;' '9 
Aeart-rending sifi^ht' 

(2.) Some objective adjectives, in order to develop their M 
meaning, require after them a dative object, i. e. a personal ob- 
ject, interested in and reciprocating the action of the salgect 
noun. This object is expressed in English by means of As 
preposition to or for (the usual representatives of the andniit 
dative); also by towards^ against^ etc as, 'good to Israel f 
'useful /or man;^ 'pious towards God;'* 'offended agaimi hi 
servant^ After the adjectives like and near, it is expressed bj 
a simple objective case; as, 'like God;"* 'near hisfrtend? 

(3.) Some objective adjectives, in order to develop their foD 
meaning, require after them a genitive object, i. e. a real obieeti 
also acting on the subject, and calling out his activity. TUs 
object is expressed in English by means of the preposition ef 
ox from (the usual representatives of the ancient genitive) ; abo 
by about, at, for, in, on, over, to, upon, with; as, 'ashamed <^ 
his conduct;^ *£ree/rof?i crime;'* 'imeasy o^oti^ Ae« child;'* 'dis- 
gusted at the deed;"* ^Borrjfor his fault ;^ 'joyful in our Chdf 
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'dependent on kim;^ 'victorious over the enemy;'' * accustomed 
to the habit ;^ * relying upon his word;"* 'pleased with the task^ 
After the adjective worthy it is expressed by a simple objective 
case; as, *it was worth the priced 

(4.) Some objective adjectives, in order to develop their full 
meaning, require after them a factitive object, i. e. an object 
product by and resulting from the action expressed by the 
adjective. This object is usually expressed in English by a 
noun in apposition ; also by means of the preposition for or 
into; as, 'taken prisoner;'* ' mistaken ,/br an honest man;'* 
' changed into wine^ 

Some adjectives have after them two complementary objects 
at the same time ; as, ' patient of fatigue for his friend;'* ' fight- 
ing for liberty against the enemy;'* 'devoted to death for his 
country^ 

These are supposed to be all the complementary or necessary 
objects. 

3. Adjectives, whether subjective or objective, admit with- 
out discrimination all the supplementary or incidental objects. 
Thus 

(1.) Any adjective admits an object of locality ; as, ' studious 
at scnocl;'* 'auiamed of his conduct at horned 

(2.) Ajiy adjective admits an object of time ; as, ' indolent 
m ivmmer;^ ' toiling all day for money.' 

(3.) Any adjective admits an object of manner; as, ^danget' 
ouely sick ;' * zealously striving for glory.' 

(4.) Any adjective admits an object of causality ; as, ' eco- 
nomical from necessity;^ ' subject to his master /ro«» year.' 

The same adjective may admit several, or even all these sup- 
plementary objects at the same time ; as, ' he was, from obsti- 
nacy, busily engaged all day at Paris on his objed^' 

^ese are all the classes of supplementary objects, but the 
subordinate varieties are without number. 

The government of adjectives is usually passed over in silence 
in our common grammars ; yet it has some importance. Its 
place has been supplied in part, as in Hiley's EngHsh Grammar, 
and in Worcester's Dictionary, by tables of the construction of 
verbs and adjectives. The subject needs to be more fully 
labored. 

Feb. 1851. 

10 
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Art. XL, — Oollooatiok. 

1. Bksides Concord or Agreement and Rection or (Jovoft' 
mcnt, Collocation or Arrangement is an important part of 
Syntax. 

2. By collocation is intended the d^Jiite order in which ib% 
members of tlie ]/rojK)6ition, or the members of the BjntactiGal 
combination, follow each other. 

3. Concord and rection express the grammatical relations of 
the members of the syntactical combmation ; but collocation 
or arrangement exhibits (1.) the unity of the proposition, or d 
the syntactical combination, by bringing together the memben 
of the same ; and (2.) the subordination of one member of tba 
syntactical combination to the other, by placing the leading 
member last, so that the stronger intonation may £Edl upon it 
The collocation and intonation thus affect the logical form of 
the thought or idea. 

4. Many encomiums have been passed hj our best critics on 
a correct collocation. It adds a great chann to all langiiage; 
but especially to writing, which has not the aid of the voiNi 
It is the great secret of a clear and energetic style, to which, 
howerer, few fully attain. For it requires a practised as weD 
as a discriminating mind to seize in continuous composition the 
correct relationship of all the words. 

6. The general principle of collocation in all languages Hj 
that the words most closely connected in thought should be 
brought nearest in location, in order that their relation to each 
other may appear. But this principle is too general to be of 
much practical utility. Besides it does not decide which of 
two related words is to have the precedence. 

6. To understand fully the true nature of collocation or a^ 
rangement, we are not to consider single words directly, but to 
take words in groups ; and that not at hap-hazard, but in ac- 
cordance with the syntactical combinations, which have been 
already explained. 

7. There is with grammarians a natural or lo^cal order of 
the members of a sentence, according to which the modifying 
word follows the word modified, as if arranged thus : ' conunu- 
nications evil corrupt manners good.' Here corrupt comes aftar 
communications^ i. e. the predicate follows the subject ; wU 
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comes after eommunications, and ^tood after manners^ i. e. the 
attribute follows the substantiye ; and manners comes after cor- 
rupt, i. e. the object follows the verb. There is also a logical 
arrangement for the yarious kinds of attributes and for the vari- 
ous kmds of objects. 

8. There is perhaps no language which follows the logical 
order altogether. Most languages deviate from it somewhat. 
Thus the Hebrew deviates as to the arrangement of subject and 
predicate ; the English as to the arrang^ement of substantive 
and attribute ; and the Latin as to the arrangement of verb 
and object. 

0. Most languages, however, have a definite order of their 
own^ which is followed when no disturbing force, as emphasis, 
oihange of modality, etc intervenes. This appears to those 
speaking the language the natural order ; and any infringement 
of such order is readily and immediately perceived by them. 

10. The Chinese is an uninflected language. The following 
examples from R^musat's Orammaire Chinoiee will exhibit the 
Chinese collocation : ' ehing jin^ sanctus homo ; ^ wdng hdo 
€hSn^ rex amat virtutem ; ' thiAn tcht ming^ heaven of com« 
mand, i. e. command of heaven ; *• tseu him ydn li^ Confucius 
rar6 loquebatur lucrum. 

11. According to the normal or regular collocation in He- 
hrewj the attribute follows the substantive, and the object fol- 
lows the verb; but the predicate precedes the subject; as, 
2M rro^*^ d^n "(a a wise son gladdens the father, Prov. 10 : 1. 

trwrt Vy MttT^n dWVfi< ST^ST' bs^l and Jehovah God brought 
a deep sleep upon the man, Gen. 2 : 21. 

The Hebrew, in deviating from the logical order, seem to have 
regarded the verbal idea as the leading one in the sentence. 

12. The leading principles of Greek collocation are as follows : 
(1.) The predicate follows the subject, the attribute the sub- 

stiuitive ; but the object goes before the verb. Thus dMqpv 
defit&ftv na^fTwAg xaXoAg n<wfii, Matt. 7 : 17. 

This deviation from the logical order gives compactness to 
the sentence. 

(2.) Attributes of different kinds are arranged before and 
after the substantive. Thus 6 ifidg haXgog aoq>6g^ mens amicus 
sapiens. 

(8.) Objects of different kinds are arranged on the following 
plan : ot Mlhjveg rcp^rij tj[ '^^ ^^ Mtt^a&S»rt lo^ IJi^ag 
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Hal&c MMTfaarf Hellenes illo die in Marathone Peisas hei» 
yioerunt ; tu natdi j6 3i3Uop dldotftt^ pnero libnim do. 
The Greek in collocation pays great attention to rhythm. 

13. The leading principles of Latin collocation oom^ood 
nearly with the Greek, and are as follows : 

(1.) The predicate Allows the subject, the attribute ibUovs 
the substantive ; but the olyect precedes the verK Thus 'arbos 
bona frnctus IxmoA &cit,' Mat. 7:17 Ynlg. 

This deviation from the logical order has the sanote object at 
in Greek. 

^2.) The different attributes are arranged thus : * oolumu 
toltda aurea erecta est ;' * naves Umgas triginta refecit ;* 'hwa 
mortU desHnaia;^ ^homo, grandaivuBj ex Italia^ Caii pattr^ 
nuper mortuus est Alexandriae.' 

(3.) The different objects are arranged thus : the accusative 
before the verb, the dative before the acspnsative, the notation of 
time, place, cause, and means, before the dative ; as, * Deus olim 
in monte legem populo parendam benigniter dedit.' 

The peculiarity of Latin collocation consists in its ooDcinniiyi 
as developed by the figures chiasmus and anaphora. 

Example of the chuumus^ * Quam multa enim, aaae noshi 
eattfd nunquam faceremus^ fcximui cauid amieorufnj 

Example of the anaphora^ ' Ut non nequidquam tantae riitn- 
tis homines judicari deberet ausos esse trannre UtHMtimwn Jlih 
meriy aseendere altisnmas rupes^ subire irUquisHfnum, loetiMf 
quae facilia ex difficillimis animi magnitudo redegerat.* 

Example of chiasmus and anaphora eomUnedy Simon Ock- 
ley, vir orientalibus literis erudittu sed parum a re familiari 
copiosus, ut Saracenorum historiam scnberet, coniraxerat aes 
alienum, quod quum dissolvere non posset^ datus est in cns- 
todiam.' 

14. The leading principles of German collocation are as 
follows : 

(1.) The predicate follows the subject, and the object follows 
the verb or adjective ; but the attribute precedes the substantive. 

(2.) Attributes of different kinds are arranged thus : * drey 
gute, ehrliche Menschen ;' ^ diese drey guten Leute ;' ' jene vier 
ersten tapfem Mslnner,' those four first brave men. 

^3.) The different kinds of objects are arranged according to 
their logical worth ; viz. form-words are subordinated to no- 
ticmal words ; objects of the individual to objects of the kind ; 
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adverbial objects ci time, place, and causalitj, to complementarj 
objects ; dative or case of the person to the case of the thing ; 
the accusative to the &ctitive ; all objects to the complementarj 
local relation. 

German collocation has two peculiarities : 

(1.) It distinguishes the subordinate proposition from the 
leaaing proposition by inverting the order <^ the parts of the 
|«edicate ; as, ' er w/ gettorhen;^ ' Ich weiss, dass er gestorhen ist* 

(2.) It gives a compactness to tiie whole sentence, by placing 
the predicate in the leading proposition, and the verb itself in 
the subordinate proposition, at the close of the sentence ; as, 
* der y ater hat dem Sohne dies Buch gesehenkt? 

15. The leading principles of English collocation are as fol- 
lows: 

(1.) The predicate stands after the subject, the object after 
the verb, but the attribute stands before the noun ; as, ' m/ 
eomfnufUeaiiwM corrupt good numners^ 

(2.) Different attributes are arranged thus : ' Then my two 
learned friends J 

(3.) Different objects may be arranged thus : ' He gave an 
agpple to him yesteraag, 

16. Collocation in an English simple sentence may be con- 
sidered more minutely under the following heads : 1. subject 
and predicate ; 2. substantive and attribute ; 3. verb or adjec- 
tive and object ; 4. arrangement of various attributes ; 5. ar- 
rangement of various objects ; 6. arrangement of auxiliary and 
verb ; 7. arrangement of preposition and object ; 8. adverb. 

(1.) Subject and Predicate, — ^The predicate follows the sub- 
ject ; as, * the horse runs.' This is the proper logical order. 

(2.) Substantive and Attribute, — ^The attribute* precedes the 
substantive ; as, ^ good men.' This is contrary to the logical 
order. So whenever the attribute is a single word, and readily 
receives the stress of voice. But whenever the attribute is ex- 
tended so as not to receive the stress of voice, the logical order 
is restored ; as, * a mind conscious of right ;^ ^ a wall three feet 
thick ;^ ^a woman, modest, sensible, and virtuous;^ *a being 
infinitely wise^ So in poetry ; ^to the isles Atlantic;'' and in 
many technical terms ; as, ^ heir presumptive ;' * notary pubiie! 

^3.) Verb or Adjective and O^ect, — ^The object follows the 
vero or adjective ; as, 'Alexander conquered Darius.' This is 
also the logical order. 

10* 
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^4.) Attributes of diferent kinds.— These follow, in Engliik 
ana in the Teutonic dialects generally, a truly pbiloAopliic nde 
or principle ; as, * these my two learned friends.' See Joel Cha- 
pin*8 Anal, and Philos. Gram. (1851.) p. 1*73. But the attii- 
Dutes seldom all precede ; as, ' an old man, from Italy, Gaini^ 
frither, deceased lately.' 

(5.) Objects of different kinds. — ^The objects here seldom aD 
follow the verb ; as, ' yesterday, in the palaoe, the Mag toIio- 
tarily relinquished the throne to his son.' 

(6.) Tlie Auxiliary amd Verb. — ^The yeib follows ihe anzS- 
iary, the auxiliaiy having been originally a frdl verb, and fol- 
lowed byan infinitive ; as, ' he vnlX go^ 

(7.) The Preposition and Complement — H&e preposition pre- 
cedes, as its name imports ; as, ' to Boston.' In this way too, 
the preposition takes its natural place between tbe verb or ad- 
jective and the object 

(8.) Adverb, — The adverbial object, when rery short, precedei 
the verb or adjective ; as, * he wisely refused ;' a very good man.' 

Besides the normal or regular collocation, there is ip moet 
languages a rhetorical and an euphonic collocation. 

We nave confined ourselves in this article to simple sentenoei, 
and to the normal collocation. This is important as lying at 
the foundation of all collocation. 

Nov. 1855. 



Art. XLL — CoMPOuirn PROPOsmoNS. 

Man was not long satisfied with the utterance of detached 
simple propositions. He soon felt Uie need of expressing their 
mutual relation and connection. Hence in continuous disoourse 
we often find two or more propositions bound together. In 
this way arises the compound proposition. 

1. A compound sentence or proposition is the combinaticm of 
two or more sentences or propositions into one ; and of courM 
the union of two or more sentiments or thoughts into one com- 
pound sentiment or thought The single propositions,- in refer- 
ence to the compound proposition, are called members or clauses, 

2. As in the compound word, and in the syntactical combi- 
nation of ideas, the unity of idea is indicated by the contirndty 
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Dsf utienmoe and the intonsdon ; so in the compound proposi- 
tion the unity of thought is indicated by the same means. 
The continuity of utterance in the compound proposition re- 

2uires that the pauses within the propositicm be shorter than 
[lose which separate it from the jM'eceaing and following con- 
text. 

Hie intonation of a compound sentence must be such as to 
gire to one member of the same a logical prominence or pre- 
cedence over the other. This afiSaots merely the logical wOTth 
of the two members. 

Although the uni<m of two propositions into one is indicated 
mainly by the intonation, the special relation of the members 
to each other is pointed out by their import, position, and the 
use <^ conjunctions. 

8. €k>njunctions serve to express the relation of propositions 
to each other ; but they perform this office less perfectly than 
lias been generally supposed. 

4. The perfect compound proposition is always bimembral ; 
but the copulatiye or imperfect compound may consist of any 
number of terms. 

Howeyer numerous may be the parts of which a perfect 
compound proposition consists, it may always be formed by re- 
peated combinations of two parts. There is no occasion for 
compounding three unlike members directly. 

5. When two propositions, each expressing distinct thoughts 
or sentiments, but not of the speaker, and not standing m a 
logical relation to each other, are so united into a single thought 
or sentiment, that one proposition, merely as an idea or notion, 
forms the complement of the other proposition, the former 
proposition is said to be subordinate to the latter, and this kind 
of union is called subordination. 

The logical relations of thoughts are causality and antithesis. 

6. When two or more propositions, each expressing distinct 
thoughts or sentiments of the speaker, and standing m a logi- 
cal relation to each other, are so united into a compound thought 
or sentiment, that each continues to be a thought or sentiment 
of the speaker, or to exist in a manner independent of the 
other, such propositions are said to be co-ordinate to each other, 
and this kind of union is called co-ordination, 

7. The same proposition may be a leading pr(^>osition in 
reference to one proposition, and a subordinate proposition in 
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reference to mother ; aa, ' I reepect the friend, who rebuitimii 
when I do wrong.' Here * who rebnkes me,' is subordinate to 
* I respect the friend,' and *■ when I do wrong' is subordinate to 
' who rebukes me.' 

8. The same thought or sentiment, standing in a given loffir 
cal relation to another thought or sentiment, may oftentimes be 
expressed either co-ordinately or subordinatelj, at the will of 
the speaker ; as, Marcus laudatur, nam hosUt vicity * Marcos ii 
praised, for he conquered the enemies ;' and Mcareus laudaiur^ 
quia hastes vicity * Marcus is praised, because he conquered tho 
enemies.' In the former case the additional clause acqninB 
importance, in the latter the causality is made emphatic 

The distinction between Eog./or and because is essentially 
the same as that between Gr. yiiff and on^ or that between Lat 
nam and quia, or that between Germ, denn and ufeil. This 
distinction is sometimes overlooked; see Greene's Anal. p. 162. 

0. The external form of the composition is sometimes at vaii- 
ance with its internal nature. Thus a co-ordinate thought may 
appear as a subordinate idea, and a subordinate idea may be 
presented as a co-ordinate thought ; as, ' he had just arrived, 
when he set off again,' for ^ he set off again, when he had just 
arrived.' So Lat ^ legebam tuas literas, cum mihi epistola if- 
fertur a Lept&.' But this construction must be regarded ai 
abnormal. 

Jan. 1856. 
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Abt. XLIL — SuBORDiNATivE CoMPouNo PROPOsmoira, 

1. The subordinative or subordinating proposition has been 
explained in the preceding Article. 

2. The subordinate proposition Btands in a grammatical re- 
lation to the leading proposition, i. e. it is a member or faeUx 
of some syntactical combination ; while co-ordinate propoaitioDfl 
stand in a logical relation to-each other. 

8. The subordinative proposition is not to be regarded ma a 
composition of already existing parts to a whole, but as a de- 
velopment from the simple proposition. Thus ^on$ who Uu 
will steal,' is develo|>ed from ' a liar will steal ;' ' a soldier, who 
is cowardly^ deserves contempt,' is developed from ^ a cowardly 
soldier deserves contempt;' 'an article which is good easily 
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finds OfM who will purehate tV/ is developed from ' a ffood ar- 
ticle easily finds a purchoier;^ ^whenever you will, you can 
proTe thai your will is/ree, is developed from ' at any moment 
yon can prove the freedom of your wilV 

That is^ a notional word, whether it denote a subject, attri- 
bute, or object, may be expanded into a proposition, and an 
idea ezpreased in the form of a thought. 

In this way the notional word reitims to the form out of 
which it originated. 

4. Suborainate propositions may be termed suhject-proposi- 
HoMj attribute-propoeitions, or object-propositions, according as 
ihej represent a subject, attribute, or object But in practice 
it will be found more convenient to distribute them thus : 

^1.) Substantive propositions^ including subject-propositions 
ana complementary object-propositions. 

!2.) Adjective propositions, or attribute-propositions. 
8.) Adverbial propositionSj or supplementary object-propo- 
ntionB. 

5. Subordinate propositions are naturally developed from 
pflitidpials, (or from verbal substantives and adjectives having 
Bomewnat of the nature of participials,) and correspond to the 
three kinds of participials; viz. substantive clauses or proposi- 
tions to the supines, adjective clauses to the participle, and ad- 
verbial clauses to the gerund. To these also correspond three 
species of subordinate conjunctions or conjunctives. 

6. This derivation of subordinative propositions from simple 
propositions seems to be confirmed by the fact, that the more 
ancient languages had participials, where the more modem have 
subordinate clauses. 

7. Subordinate propositions, as compared with the participi- 
als, out of which they are developed, are more emphatic, and 
express definitely the time, mode, and particular relation to the 
main proposition, which the participials do not. 

8. The subordinate proposition sometimes has a different 
origin from that specified above. Thus it may arise (1.) from 
a quoted thought or sentiment ; as, * my teacher told me, that 
these tpere planets ;^ (2r) from a quoted question; as, ^he asked 
me, where I was bomf and (3.) even from a thought or judg- 
ment of the speaker ; as, ' I have procured a new work, which 
pleases me much^ But in either case it is no longer a thought 
of the speaker, but merely an idea modifying the main propo^ 
■ition. These are spurious or abnormal suborcunate propositions. 
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9. The sabordinato proposition is UBtuJlj introdnoed lij I 
relative pronoun or particle, to which corresponds a demonsbir 
tive pronoun or particle, expressed or understood, in the leading 
proposition. The nature of the demonstrative prononn or p•^ 
tide determines the character of the subordinate proposition. 

10. An unemphatic or unimportant word cannot be devel* 
oped into a proposition. 

11. Subordinate propositions are more neoessarj in wiittes 
than in spoken language. 

12. The subordinate proposition may occupy three different 
positions : 

(1.) Before the leading proposition; as, ^if you were hertf 
you would think otherwise.' 

(2.) After the leading proposition; as, 'you would think 
otherwise, if you were here^ 

(3.) Between the parts of the leading proposition; aa, 'yon, 
if yoH were here, would think otherwise.' 

13. The character of the subordinate proposition, (whether 
substantive, adjective, or adverbial,) depends not on the form 
of the relative, but on the form of the antecedent expressed or 
understood; as, 

' I do not know where he is J Subst. prop. 
'The place where he fell is marked by a monument. Adj. 
prop. 

'He died where hefelV Adv. prop. 
' I do not know when he died? Subst prop. 
' I remember the day when he died? Adj. prop. 
' I was absent when he died? Adv. prop. 
Jan. 1856. 



Art. XLUI. — Substantivk Pbopositions. 

1. Substantive propositions are a species of subordinate prop- 
ositions. They are so called, because, in reference to the lead- 
ing proposition, they occupy the place, and follow the oonstmc- 
tion of a substantive. 

2. We distinguish four varieties of this proposition, viz. (1.) 
the proper or abstract substantive proposition ; (2.) the concrete 
substantive proposition; (3.) the quoted thought or sentiment; 
and (4.) the quoted interrogation. 
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3. The proper substaiitiye proposition arises from a substan- 
tive pardcipial, or a verbal substantive, developed to a proposi- 
tion, and connected with the main proposition by the particle 
that. Thus from * to make many books' is developed the prop- 
osition *• that we should make many books ;' from * the conge- 
lation of water by cold' is developed ' that water should congeal 
by cold ;' from * the existence of God' is developed ' that God 
exists.' It expresses the abstract idea of an activity. 

4. This substantive proposition is employed, 

(1.) To denote the subject; as, ' that God exists^ is demon- 
strable ;' 4t is a law of nature, that toater should conceal by 
cold: 

(2.) To denote the immediate complement or passive object ; 
as, ' we believe that God exists^ * He rejoices that we arefree^ 

(3.) To denote the second complement; as, 'the Bible 
teaches us that God is love^ 

(4.) To denote the attributive genitive ; as, ' the belief that 
Ood exists almost universally prevails.' 

The subject and the passive object differ only in tiieir collo- 
cation. 

5. The second variety of this proposition, expressing the con- 
crete idea of an existence, is derived immediately from an ad- 
jective proposition used substantively, and is connected with the 
leading proposition by the compound relatives, whoso, what^ 
whatsoever or whatever, that, etc. as, ' whoso loveth wisdom re- 
joicetii his father,' Prov. 29:3. 'I knew not what it toas,^ 2 
Sam. 18: 29. 'he took notice of what happened;^ ^whatsoever 
is right, I will give you ;' Matt. 20 : 4. ' handsome is that 
handsome does;^ ' that thou doest, do quickly,' John 13 : 27. 

6. This substantive proposition is employed, 

il.) To denote the subject; as, ^ whoso hearkeneth unto me 
11 dwell safely,' Prov. 1 : 33. * what is right for one is right 
for anotiier.' 

(2.) To denote the immediate complement; as, *- what men 
90W, they must expect to reap ;' ' whatsoever I have, 1 will give 
you.' 

7. ^^ quoted thought or sentiment is treated as a developed 
thought or sentiment, and introduced also by the particle that; 
as, ' he told me that the earth was rounds 

The particle that, in English, is often omitted ; as, ' he says 
it was so: 
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8. The quotation has the following variety of forms : 

(1.) Solomon said that the fear of God is tlie beginning of 
wisdom. 

(2.) Solomon said : ** The fear of God is the beginning of 
wisdom." 

(3.) ^ The fear of God is the beginning of wisdom,'' said 
Solomon. 

(4.) *' The fear of God," said Solomon, ^ is the beginning of 
wisdom." 

9. The quoted question^ the fourth kind of substantive pio^ 
ositions, is derived from an interrogative proposition, but it u 
treated like a subordinata proposition, it is introduced Ij 
whether J e^, or some interrogative particle ; as, ' it is doubtful 
whether ithe 9of * I know not if it is true ;' * I know not uh 
he is, or where he is^ But interr(^tive forms will be considered 
by themselves hereafter. 

10. On the particle that, see infra. 

11. The particles employed to introduce the substantire 
propositions are (1.) for the abstract idea of an activily, the 
particle that; (2.) for the concrete idea of an existence, the 
compound relatives, whoso, what, whatever, that; (3.) for a quo- 
ted Uiought or sentiment the particle that; and (4.) for a quo- 
ted question, whether, if, or interrogative particles, who^ wnUkj 
what, where, whence, whether, when, haw, why; also intemoga* 
tive compounds, wher^xire, wherein^ etc 

Jan. 1856. 



Art. XUV. — ^Adjkctive PROPOsmONS, 

1. Adjective propositions are a species of subordinate propo- 
sitions. Thev are so called, because, in reference to the leading 
proposition, tney occupy the place, and follow the constructicm 
of an adjective. 

2. They arise also from adjective participials, or verbal adr 
jectives, developed to a proposition. Thus from ' Balbus, hanh 
ing a sword, drew it,' is developed * Balbus, who had a sword^ 
drew it ;' from ^ the prtuient man looks to the future,' is devel- 
oped 'the man who is prudent, looks to the future.' 

3. The adjective proposition, in its fidl form, is introduced hy 
a relative pronoun adjective, referring to a demonstrative adjeo 
tive pronoun, expressed or understood in tlie leading proposition 
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The relative adjective pronoun agrees in gender, nnmber, and 
case, with the aubstantiTe to be supplied in the subordinate 
proposition ; as, ' the man, who (which man) told me, is dead f 
* the w<«kan, whom ^which woman) you saw, is alive ;* ' the per- 
sons, to whom (whicn persons) you gave the money, are absent^ 

4. This gives us a oeautiful system of correlatives ; as, this 
or that man who or that; this or that woman who or that ; thit 
or thai thing which or that; the place where or m which; th» 
time whei^ or in which; the cause why or wherefore; the man- 
ner how or m which; such at. 

5. The demonstrative, however, is always omitted, nnkss it 
happens to be emj^atic 

In RngMsh, the rdative pronoun is also often omitted ; i% 
^tha hoiue (which) I left was a happy one ;' * we most make 
the best terms (which) we can.' 

6. The adjective proposition sometimes suffers abridgment ; 
is, * will Ei^land, m happy in the enjoyment nf the new lighi^ 
throw herself into the arms of the papacy V 

7. Hie adjective propositition is employed, as an attribute; 
(1.) To modify the subject; as, 'tli^ merchants who dweU 

Am are weaMhjJ 

(3.) To inodify the complementaiy object; as, 'they coa* 
somed all the provisions which we had collected.^ 

(8.) To moatfy the supplementary object ; as, ' we found him 
ia the hotise that he had formerly inhabited,^ 

8. The words employed to introduce the adjective proposi- 
tkm are relative pronouns, as who, which, that; and rdativa 
partioks, as where, whither, whence, when, how, as; and soma 
compounds with prepositi<Mi8, as wher^ore, foherein, etc Bui 
all tnese words we comprehend under the general term of cot^ 
functions. See infra. 

JaiL 1856. 
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Art. XLV. — ^Adverbial PROPOsrnons. 

Adverbial proposition is a favorite technical term of the new 
Oft Beckerian philology. 

Adverbial propositions are a species of subordinate poposi- 
tions. They are so called because like adverbs they modify 
die verb of the leading proposition. 

11 
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ThcT arise also from adverbs, or from adverbial phrases, de- 
veloped to a proposition. Thus from the adverb ' suddenly^ is 
devcloixid the proposition, * before one is aware;' from the 
phrase, * before cock-crowing,' is developed the proposifcion, 'be- 
fore the cock crow ;' from the phrase * during life' is developed 
the propasition ' wliile I have my being.' 

These propositions express the modiRcation of place, iuM, 
manner, cause, and intensity. They do not express the com- 
plement or immediate object of the verb. They generally pre- 
cede the leading propopition. 

The particles iutroducing adverbial propositiaDS are properiy 
relative aJ^ crbs, which have a demonstrative or antecedent, ex- 
pressed or understood, in the leading proposition. Tliis relatiTe 
and antecedent, by th«jir correlation, bind the propositioiis to- 
gether. 

This correlation of the demonstrative and reladTe ia a pecn- 
liar process iu language, and exerts an extensive and powerfid 
influence over its various forms. 

These adverbial propositions may be classified as fbllowB, and 
exemplified from the Common English Version. 

L Adverbial propositions of plaxie, like adverbs ci place in 
the simple proposition, express the where, the vkenee, and thd 
whither. 

Where thou lodgest, (there) I will lodge. Ruth 1 : 16. 

Before 1 go (thither) whence I shall not return. Job 10: 21. 

Whither thou goest^ (thither) I will go. Ruth 1 : 16. 

The demonstiative here, as it is easuy understood from the 
relative, and is not specially emphatic, need not be written. 
But in the following sentence it is very properly retained. 

Where your treasure is, iltere will your heart be also. Matt 
6:21. 

II. Adverbial propositions of time, analogous to adverba of 
time in the simple proposition, modify the predicate of the 
leading proposition by expressing the event during which, (as, 
when, while,) be/ore or till which, and after or since which the 
action of such predicate is exerted. 

As they went to tell his disciples, (so) Jesus met them. Matt 
28 : 9. 

Here adverbs of manner are used as adverbs of timci and 
the demonstrative is omitted as before. 

Whensoever ye will, (then) ye may do them good. Mai^ 
14: 1. 
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Here an adyerb of time is employed, and the deraonstratire 
is omitted ; but in the following sentence the demonstrative is 
properlj retained. 

tVhen Jesus was glorified, then remembered they that these 
thi^s were written of him. John 12 : 10. 

While I liye, will I praise Jehovah, i. e. the while that I live, 
will I praise Jehovah. Ps. 146 : 2. 

Here tlie nomi while (i. e. time) has passed in our concep- 
tions to become a sort of relative. 

Before {the time that) the cock crow, thou shalt deny me 
thrioe. MAtL2Q:1o. 

Till (tk$ time that) I come, give attendance to reading. 1 
ISm. 4 : 13. 

After (the time that) I am waxed old, shall I have pleasure. 
Qen. 18 : 12. 

Since (the time that) thou art come down, no feller is come 
up agyost us. Is. 14 : 8. 

Observe the wonderful economy of the language in the four 
last examples in omitting superfluous words. 

TEL Adverbial propositions of the manner are introduced by 
the i^rtides a$, that, than, etc. 

(So) forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. Matt 
«: 12. 

He that smiteth a man so that he die. Ex. 21 : 12. 

They are more than can be numbered. Ps. 40 : 5. 

IV. Adverbial propositions of the cause are introduced by 
4Uj because, since, if, unless, except, although, that, lest, etc. 

As we have opportunity, (so) let us do good unto all men. 
Gal. 6 : 10. 

Here adverbs of manner are used to express causality, and 
the demonstrative is omitted. 

^ Because he could swear by no greater, he sware by liimsolf ; 
L e. for the cause that he could, etc. Heb. 6:13. 

Since (t?ie fact that) by man carao death, by man came also 
the resurrection of the dead. 1 Cor. 16 : 21. 

Here an adverb of time is employed to express causality. 

If thou believest with all thy heart, thou may est ; i. e. give 
the fact that thou believest, etc. Acts 8 : 37. 

The soul shall not eat of the holy things, unless (that) he 
wash his flesh with water. Lev. 22 : 6. 

How shall they preach, except (tJiat) they be sent. Bom. 
10: 15. 
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Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him. Joh. 18 : 16. 

Judge not (to the end) that ye be not judged. Matt 7 : 1. 

Take heed lest {thai) any may deceive you. Mark IS : 6. 

v. Adverbial propositions of intensity are introduced by (hai 
or the. 

One is so near to another, that no air can oome between 
them. Job 41 : 16. 

The more they afflicted them, the more they mnltii^ied. Ex. 
1: 12. 

An adverbial proposition is ^metimes abridged by omittiiig 
the verb ; as, * men, when old, are timid.' Such abridgmeBti 
have the tone, the pauses, and the location of suboidiiuile pic^ 
ositions. 

May, 1848. 

The adverbial proposition may be placed, 

(1.) Before the leading proposition ; as^ ' when I arrived^ I 
heard the news.' 

(2.) After the leading proposition ; as, ^I heard the news, 
fghen I arrived J 

(3.) Between the parts of the leading proponition ; v^^jeer 
terday, when J arrived, I heard the news.' 

Jan. 1856. 
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Art. XLVI — ^Thb Spkciks of Adverbial Propositiohs. 

Adverbial clauses, owing to their variety and complication 
need to be more minutely classified. 

There are five classes of adverbial propositions, answering U 
the five inquiries, where ^ when? howf wherefore? and hot 
much ? 

L Adverbial Propositions of Place, 

Of these there are three species. 

1. Hiose expressing the place where; as, 'Ireap^ when. 
sowed not,^ Mat 25 : 26, 

2. Those expressing the place whither; as, ^whither Ipa^j 
cannot come,' John 8 : 21. 

3. Those expressing the place whence; as, 'I oome, whom 
he comes! 
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But each of these species is capable of many varieties ; as, 

* I lived (there) where mj friend was.' 

* I lived (there) whither my friend had gone.' 

*I lived (there) whence my friend had departed.' 

These all express the place where of the action predicated in 
the main proposition. 

These propositions respect place or space, the most simple 
and the most obvious of the categories or predicaments of the 
Affliaes. 

J^ote, — ^The ideas of space and time occasion much difficulty 
to the metaphysician who looks at them abstractly. But the 
mathematician measures things existing in space, and counts 
things occurring in time, with the utmost definiteness and cer- 
tainty. So also the language-maker sj)eaks of things in time 
and space without any difficulty or embarrassment. 

n. Adverbial Propositions of Time. 

Of these there are three species. 

1. Those expressing the point of time of the predicated ac- 
tion in the leading proposition, 

(1.) As coincident with the action in the subordinate clause ; 
as, ' when the sun arose^ tlien the stranger departed ;' ' I was ab- 
sent, when his brother died,'' 

(2.) As preceding the action in the subordinate clause ; as, 

* before the sun rose, the stranger departed ;' * one sees the light- 
ninsT, before he hears the thunder.^ 

(3.) Ab following the action in the sudordinate clause ; as, 

* after the sun rose, the stranger departed ;' * the heirs divided 
his property, after he was dead? 

2. Those expressing the continuance of time of the predicated 
action in the leading proposition ; as, * I stood by, whilst it was 
being done ;' * since he has had a great income, he has had also 
great expenses ;' ' watch ye, until I come again? 

The particle since limits the time at its commencement ; the 
particle until, at its end. 

3. Those expressing a repetition of the coincidence ; as, *the 
king, whenever he saw a subject in tcant, always relieved him.' 

These propositions respect time, a category of the senses, 
hardly less simple and obvious than the category of space. 

11* 
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IIL Adverbial Prqpoiitions qf Manner, 

An adverbial proposition of manner may enpress the maziii< 
of the predicated action in the leading propoation, 

1. By stating its effect; aa, 'he speaks so thai he is not m 
derstood^ that is, he speaks unintelligibly, 

2. By comparing it with another action ; aa, ' he speaks, < 
he thinks;^ ^as he thinks^ so he speaks.' 

These propositions respect gvidity^ one of the categories 
the understanding. 

The place, the time, and the quality, all express grammatic 
relations of ideas or notions, i. e. they serve to specify or ind 
Tidualize the generic action predicated in the leading propoi 
lion. They have also peculiar forms of the pronoun adaptc 
to their use ; as, where, when^ how ; there, then^ thtis. 

On account of this general character, adverbial propositioi 
of place, time, and manner, are placed after each other. 

rV. Adverbial Propositions of the Cause, 

Under the cause we include the numerous and complicat< 
relations of the ground and consequence. 

These relations are not, like place, time, and manner, grai 
matical relations of ideas, but they are logical relations 
thoughts, and are properly expressed by co-ordinate propo 
tions. Neither have Uiey any peculiar form of the pronoi 
adapted to their use. Why is merely an abridgement of A 
glo-Sax. forhwy. 

It is only in an abnormal way that any. of these logical rel 
tions of thought take the form of a grammatical relation of idei 

We have a cross division of adverbial propositions of t' 
cause. The ground may be eith^ actual, possible, adversati 
or fined. It may also be either reed, moral, or logical. 

1. Tlie actual-real ground, or the proper cause. — One mat! 
of fact is the ground of another matter of hd. 

This ground or cause may be expressed in a simple pn^ 
tion ; as, ' Socrates died /rom poison ;' but its appropriate fbi 
is a co-ordinate compound proposition; as, ''Socrates tookp 
son, and died in consequence.' 

It is only when the cause itself (s^cast into the shaile^ a 
the causality is made prominent, thfCt this delation is expresi 
in the form of a subordinate proposition, as a grammatical 
laticMD of ideas. Thus 
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*&ocnAm diod, beomttm he took poi$(m? 
*' Hie pear fell off, because it vm$ ripe? 
The aotaslH«al ground is the bsni of sll the other leiUtioiie 
of the ground and oonsequence. 

2. Tlie acUud-moral ground^ or the motive, — ^A motiye is the 
ground of a free or roluntaiy act 

Thb maj be expressed in a simple proposition ; as, ' the good 
ciiild 6bej%from affection;'* but its appropriate form is a co-ot- 
dinate compound proposition \ zs^^the good child loves his pa- 
rentSj and he therefore obeys them.' 

It is only when the motive itself is cast into the shade, and 
the causalitj is made prominent, that this relation is expressed 
in the form of a subordinate proposition, as a grammatical rela- 
ticm of ideasL Thus 

* Sijice I have trusted him thus far ^ I will continue to trust 
him.' 

3. The actual-logical ground^ or the reason, — One judgment 
of the intellect is the ground of another judgment of the intel- 
lect, or one proposition is the ground of our knowledge o^ an- 
other. 

This may be expressed in a simple proposition ; as, *'from his 
appearance^ he is an honest man ;' but its appropriate form is a 
oo-ordinate compound proposition ; u&^^the night has been very 
eddy the flowers must therefore be frozen ;' * the fiowers are fro- 
wen^ the night therefore must have been very cold.' * The snow 
has melted on the mountains, for the valley is overfiown? 

This relation is thought incapable of being expressed as a 
subordinate proposition, because the stress or emphasis always 
lies on the cause as an assertion of the speaker. We speak of 
it here under subordinate propositions, merely to complete the 
view of the different kinds of causes. 

4. Hu possible ground^ or the condition, — ^The actuality of 
the effect is conditioned by the actuality of the possible ground. 

This ground may be expressed in a simple proposition ; as, 
' he will lay up money with suitable economy,^ But it is not 
readily expressed by a co-ordinate compound proposition ; as 
the stress or emphasis cannot fall on an uncertain condition. 

The adverbial proposition of the possible ground constitutes 
the conditional clause or condition, and the leading proposition 
to which it is attached constitutes the conditionatea clause or 
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consequent. As the condition precedes the thing conditioiisted, 
and the ground the conneqaence, in the order of thought, 
though not always in the order of expression, the condition is 
called the protasis or antecedent, and the thing conditicmated 
the apodosis or conclusion. 

The different logical forms of tliis proposition in English are 
as follows. 

(1.) Those which express a simple supposition, without any 
expression of further uncertainty or doubt as to the existence 
or non-existence of the condition ; as, 

* 1/ he has any thing, he gives it.' 

* If it he of God, ye cannot overthrow it,' Acts 5 : 39. 

(2.) Those which express the condition as future or contin- 
gent^ but with the prospect of decision ; as, 

* If I ever have any thing, I will give it to you.' 

^ If I should have any thing, I will give it to you.' 
(3.) Those which express uncertainty of the condition, ^th- 
out any prospect of decision. 

* If he should have any thing, he would give it.' 

(4.) Those which express a consequence or a condition not 
realized; as, 

* If I had it, I would give it to you.' 

* If ye believed Moses, ye would believe me,' John 6 : 46. 
The different external forms of the conditionated compound 

proposition in English are as follows. 

(1.) Where the protasis or condition is introduced by the 
conjunctions if, provided, in case that, etc. as, 

* If I have money, I will give it to you.' 

* Provided you are sincere, I will forgive you.' 

* In case that he is guilty, he must be punished.' 

(2.) Where the protasis is introduced by indefinite pronouns, 
compounded with so or ever ; as, 

' Whoso offereth praise, glorifieth me,' Ps. 50 : 23. 

(3.) Where the verb in the protasis or condition is placed be- 
fore the subject. This is without doubt an ancient subjunctive 
mood. 

* Hadst thou been here, my brother had not died.' 

* Had I been in his place, I would have acted otherwise.' 
(4.) Where the protasis is expressed by an interrogation ; as, 

* Is a man pinched with want ? Charity will relieve him.' 
^ Is thine enemy hungry? Feed him.' 

(5) Where the protasis is expressed hj an imperative ; aa, 
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' Prove that to me^ and I shall be satiafied.' 

'O&ey and lire.' 

*ZtM Uprightly, then thou wilt bo happy in another world.' 

^Be9i$t the devil^ and he will flee from you/ James 4 : 7. 

The uBe of the imperative for the oonditional exhibita, in a 
happy manner, the close connection of the condition and result ; 
as, * ihU doy and lire.' A command to do this is, as it were, a 
eommand also to live. 

For more cxmceming conditional propositions, see Art. XLVIL 

5. TTie advertative ground^ or the concession, — The groimd 
for the non-actuality of the predicated activity. 

The adversative ground is an opposing ground or cause, 
which is represent^ as inadequate to prevent the contrary 
effect. 

The adversative ground is expressed in simple sentences by 
means of the particles, in spite of, notwithstanding^ withy against j 
etc. as, ' he laid up money, in spite of his small salary f ^ we 
have, notwithstanding the long rain, a deficiency of water ;' ' he 
departed against the will of his father ;'' 'he is contented with 
his poverty,^ 

The adverbial phrase may be developed to a proposition ; as, 

* He laid up money, although his salary was smalV 

* Notwithstanding there has been a long rain^ we have a de- 
ficiency of water.' 

' God is every where present, although we see him not^ 

* Although insects do much injury ^ yet they are not without 
use.' 

But the co-ordinate compound is the appropriate form for 
the adversative ground ; as, ''it has rained a long time, and we 
have vet a want of water.' It often must have this form. 

There are four varieties in the external form of this adverbial 
proposition. 

(1.) That introduced by although j though j even if notwith- 
standing^ etc. as above. 

(2.) That introduced by however^ whoever^ whatever, etc. as, 
^however fair his promises may be, yet he is not to be trusted.' 

(3.) That introduced by a question ; as, * Are you seeking for 
glory f yet you cannot obtain it.' 

(4.) That introduced by an imperative ; as, ' strive all you 
Mm, yet you will not succeed;' ''bless Ood^ and die,' i.e. al- 
though thou bless God, yet thou shalt die, Job 2 : 9. 
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6. The ultimate ground , or the purpose. 

The distinction between efficient and final causes is well an- 
derstood. In efficient causes we consider merely the relation 
between a given cause and an effect ; in final causes we regard 
the effect as an object aimed at, to which the cause oontributa 
as a means. 

In simple propositions the purpose is expressed by the parti- 
cles, /or, /or the sake of, to, from, etc. as, 'I read/jr entertOM- 
ment;^ *the ambitious undergo much for the sake of glory f 
*he works hard to live;'* *the boy does right mereljfromfiar 
of punishment? 

The adverbial proposition of the final cause is introduced bf 
the particles that, in order that, etc. as, 

* Honor thy father and thy mother, that it may he well w& 
thee: 

* I tell it to you, that you may know it? 

*The farmer manures his ground, in order thai it may pro- 
duce more? 

' In order that he might escape, he changed his dress.' 
The final cause or purpose is related to the moral cause, yei 
it seems expedient to separate it from the other causes, and to 
place it by itself at the close. 

Note, — Cause is one of the simplest and most familiar con- 
ceptions of the human mind. It has its origin in internal ex- 
periencA that is, in the consciousness of volition and action; 
and is aft-erwards applied to external things. 

The numerous and complicated forms which the cause as- 
sumes, may be illustrated thus. 

A clerk is dependent on his salary for his support We may 
say of him, 

' Ho lays up money, because he is prudent in his expenditures! 
Proper cause, or actual-real ground. 

' He is prudent in his (expenditures, because he lays up tMrney? 
Reason, or actual-logical ground. 

^ He should lay up money, because he has a good salary ! 
Motive, or actual-moral ground. 

* He will lay up money, if he is prudent in his expenditures^ 
Condition, or possible ground. 

*He lays up money, although he has not a good salary! 
Concession, or adversative ground. 
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' He is prudent in his expenditures, in order that he may lay 
up money. Purpose, or ultimate ground. 

V. Adverbial Propositions of Intensity. 

1. Intensity is greatness of force or strength, as differing 
from extension or greatness of bulk. 

2. Adverbial propositions of intensity are so called because 
they express the intensity of the predicated activity in the lead- 
ing proposition. 

8. It is only when the predicate is in the form of an adjec- 
tive, or when the verb is modified by an adverb, that its inten- 
sity can be expressed by a subordinate proposition. The inten- 
sity then refers immediately to such adjective or adverb. 

4. Adverbial propositions of intensity express the intensity 
of the predicated activity, 

{!,) By comparing it with another activity or with the same 
activity of another subject^ 

(f^ In the way of equality ; as, 

' This is as good, as that is badJ 

* He is as rich, cu his brother,^ 

* He writes as fast, as the orator speaks,^ 

* He writes as fast, as you^ 

The particles, here employed, whether relative or demonstra- 
tive, are those of manner. 

(y In the way of inequality ; as, 

'The song of the nightingale is more various than the sonp 
of the tknishJ 

' He is richer than his brother,^ 

* He writes more beautifully than his master.^ 

* This institution is more amply endowed than that^ 

The particle than^ which is used here, is merely another form 
of ihen^ the particle of time ; as, ' James is older than John,' 
that is, 'James is more old, then John.' 

(c) In the way of proportion ; as, 

* TJte more they afflicted them^ the more tlicy multiplied.' 

* The more you study ^ the more you will learn.' 

The particle the used here is not the common article, but the 
Anglo-Sax. thy^ the ablative case of the demonstrative pronoun 
M, eeoy thcet. It is used in the above examples both as a de- 
monstrative and as a relative. 
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(2.) By expreesing the effect of the activity ; as, 

* He speaks so loud, that one may hear him in the street,^ 

' One is so near to another, that no air can come between theml 

Note, — ^The English language, in expressing inequality^ hew 
makes use of a participial construction ; aa, ^ he is too old U 
learn,'' 

6. This spedes of adverbial propositions has no parddes pe 
cuHar to itself, but employs particles which have other usei 
Hence these propositions have been differently treated by differ 
ent grammarians. 

Weissenbom in his Latin Grammar, and KtLhner in his GteA 
and Latin Grammars, join them with propositions of comparison 

Moreli, Bauer, and Wurst, join them with propositions a 
manneiF. 

But, according to Becker, they form a distinct class by thcni 
seives, as intensity is a distinct cat^ory, or predicament, fron 
place, time, manner, and cause. 

6. These propositions are placed last as they modify tin 
predicated activity less directly than the other adverbial propo 
sitions. 

Feb. 1856. 



Art. XiiVn. — Condixiostal pBOPOsnrroins. 

OoimntOKAL proportions need still further explanatsoiL 

The are called propositions of the possible ground, as opposei 
to the real, moral, -and logical grounds, which are all aetual. 

The logical maxim which comes in here is this : ^ positii con 
ditione ponitur conditionatum, et sublato conditi<mato tollita 
conditiOk' 

Hie doctd&e of the possible ground, or the form of the eoi 
ditional proposition, is one of the most perplexing subjects i 
grammar. 

The important problem is to make a logical classification an 
a definite explanation of the different forms of this propositioi 
This dassification should respect the mode of assertion in it 
mind of the vpeaker. 

Difierent languages differ greatly as to the developmoit i 
conditional clauses. Of the languages which we shiul notio 
the Greek is the most developed, and the Hebrew the least 
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1. The SMnrtw laDguage has two forms of the conditional 
propoatioDf distinguiahed bj the use of the particles t3M and ^. 

(l.) The simple condition introduced by tM ; as, 

^ijf (Heb. Xat) I have found favor in the tight of the king^ 
let Haman conie to the banquet,' Est. 5 : 8. 

'j{jr(Heb. titt) ikou mlt go with me, then I will go/ Judges 
4:8. 

*Jf(ELeh. t3X) iky pretence go not with me, cany us not up 
henoe,' Ex. 33 : 15. 

(2.) The condition, contraiy to the known fact, introduced 

*i)f (Heb. nb) they were wise, (but they are not wise,) they 
would nndentand this,' Deut. 82 : 29. 

^i)r(Heb. 1)^) I should cause noisome beasts to pass through 
the land, (which I shall not do,) these three men only should 
be saved,' Ezek. 14 : 15, 16. 

^J[f(Heh. ^"b) the Lord were pleased to kill us, (which he is 
not disposed to do,) he would not have received a burnt-offering 
at our hands,' Judg. 13 : 23. 

2. The Gfreek language excels in forms for the conditional 
proposition. It has four principal forms, as given by all the 
grammarians from Hermann down. 

(1.) Where the protasis has et with the appropriate tense of 
the indicative, and the apodosis has also the appropriate tense 
of the indicative, or an imperative ; as, 

JSf T» ix'tg, 96g, *• if you have anything, give it' 

{2.) Where the protasis has idr witii the subjunctive, and 
the apodosis has the indicative future ; as, 

*Eap r$ ixtaftew, diooofisv, * if we have anything, we will give 
it' So John 7 : 17. 

(8.) Where the protasis has sf with the optative, and the 
apodosis has the optative with ^v ; as, 

EH Ttg rovra im&rtot, ftiya fi &v d<pEXi\oe&€, ' if any one should 
do this, he would do me a great ser^nce.' 

(4.) Where the protasis has eH with an imperfect or past 
tense of the indicative, and the apodosis an imperfect or past 
tense of the indicative with &v ; as, 

Ei T» eJxsp, iSUfov Av, Hf he had anything, he would give it' 
So John 5 : 46. Heb. 4 : 8. 

12 
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The existence of these distiDCtions in die Greek language is 
undoubted, and many attempts have been made to render taem 
dear to the English mind. 

According to Buttmann, the condition in Ko. 4. ia impoeor 
ble, in the other numbers possible ; in No. 1. possible without 
any expression of uncertainty ; in No. 2. with ^e expression of 
uncertainty, but vrith a prospect of decision ; and in No. t. 
with the expression of uncertainty and no prospeet of dedsion. 

According to Profl A. Crosby, the condition is aaeumed in 
No. 1 . as a fact ; in No. 2. as that which may become a fkct ; 
in No. 3. as a mere supposition without regard to fact ; and in 
No. 4. as contrary to ^ict. 

Others have stated it thus : the protasis is ocMioeived ci h 
No. 1. as real ; in No. 2. as partially contingent ; in No. 8. as 
absolutely contingent ; and in No. 4. as impossible. 

Perhaps better thus : 

In No. 1. the protasis is assumed as actual, and of course (he 
apodosis is actual, and expressed in the indicative. 

In No. 2. the protasis is regarded as a contingency to be de- 
cided by time ; hence the apodods is actual, and expressed in 
the indicatiye future. 

In No. 3. the protasis is regarded as an absolute contingency, 
and the apodosis is left of course as an absolute contingency. 
Both are in the optative mode. 

In No. 4. the protasis is represented in the imperfect tense 
as inchoative and imperfect, and by implication as never oom- 
I^eted ; of course the apodosis is the same, and repTCsented in 
the same manner. 

Feb. 1856. 

8. Dr. Chs. Siedhof, in a review of Zumpt's Latin Grammar, 
(Bibl. Sacra, Vol. IV. p. 429.) has, we think, greatly simjJified 
the statement concerning conditional sentences in Latin^ a sub- 
ject which has been left in our common school grammars some- 
what obscure. 

He makes three kinds of conditions, and consequently three 
Idnds of conditional sentences. 

1. The first is where there is an absolute uncertainty as to 
what is said in the condition ; as, 

* Si haheo pecuniam, tibi dabo,' If I have money, I will give 
it to you. Here supply the antithesis, ^sed nesdoy but I do not 
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know whether I have it or not ; the probability on either side 
18 equal. 

2. The second is where tliere is a mere possibility, but not a 
probability as to what is said ; as, 

' Si haheam pecuniam, tibi dem,' If I should have money, I 
may give it to you. Here supply the antithesis, ^sed dubito* 
but I doubt whether I shall have it ; it is more probable that 
I shall not^ 

3. The third involves a complete denial of what is repre- 
sented in Che condition, and of course in the clause condition- 
ated; as^ 

* Si kabertm pecuniam, Ubi darem,' J£ I had money, I would 
give it to you. Here supply the antithesis, ' sed turn habea^ 
ergo non do,' but I have not, therefore I do not give. 

' Si hahuiuem pecuniam, tibi dedissem,' If I had had money, 
I would have given it to you. Here supply the antithesis, ^9ed 
mm habuiy ergo non dedi,' but I had not, therefore I gave not. 

These are the different cases of the condition or possible 
ground. The latter case is that of the proper conditional mode, 
or the mode of the assumed antithesis, which exhibits a curioua 
phenomenon in language. 

A person, having no money, and therefore unable to give 
any, instead of simply saying, * I have no money, and tJierefore 
do not give it to you,' makes use of an assumed antithesis, and 
says, ' If I had money, I would give it to you ;' neither of 
which is true. 

Other examples are 

' Si hoc diceres, errares.' 

* Si hoc duMses, errasses.' 

*' Si tacuisseij philosopbus mansisses.' 

* Si venissen ad exercitum, a tribuuis militaribus visus esses.' 
'Alexandro fi vita longior data esset, Oceanum mauus Mace- 

donum transvolasset.' 
Aug. 1848. 

4. The German language has three forms of the conditional 
proposition, as given by Becker and Heyse. 

(1.) Where the protasis is emphatic, and precedes the apo- 
dosis ; as, ' wenn er schuldig ist, so muss er gestraft werden,' if 
he is guilty^ then he must be punished. 

(2.) Where the protasis is emphatic, and precedes the apo- 
doais ; and also the protasis and apodosis are in the imperfect ; 
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WMj ^wmn iek wcilte^ ich koont' ihm recht yiel Boaes dafinr 
thun,' if Iwould^ I could do him mnch injuiy therefor. 

(3.) Where the protasis is nnemphatic, and fc^ows the apo- 
dons ; as, ' Ich feehte nicht pe^en hiekt wenn ich^s vermeidea 
kann/ I do not fight agaimt thee, if I can avcHd it. 

The Crennan conditional propo^on is introduced bj weim, 
fidh, IPO, wjfBm^ etc 

The German is peculiar in using vftnn (liter, ^when*) an ad- 
verbial particle of time to introduce the protasvi. Coanp. Gr. 
«i; Lat. ei, Eng. if, which are not particles of time. Hence the 
Greek distinguishes between et and ore ; the Latin between m 
and cum; and the English between t/and when; but the Ger- 
man uses teenn in both senses. 

The Grcrman can also express the protasis, by an intetroga- 
tion, by an imperative, or by a verb in the conjunctive mode ; a% 

^ Begeh ich eine Thorheit, so ist es Eure, Lester, nicht die 
moine.' 

^ Trage Enghmie Fahne, und Dn hist frei.' 

^Hdtte ich den kriegerisehen Talbot in der Sekiaehi fUehi fal- 
len eehn, so sagt' ich, Du warst Talbot' 

5. The English language appears to distinguish fimr fenns 
or variations of the condition or possible ground. 

(1.) Where the protasis and apodosis are both in the indica- 
tive; aSy^if it rains, I cannot go out' Here all the contin* 
gency lies in the ignorance of the speaker. It eithw rains or 
does not rain ; but he does not know which. 

(2.) \Miere the protasis is in the subjunctive, and the iqpo* 
dosis in the indicative; as, ^if it rain to-morrow, I ahaOnot 
go.' Here is a contingency arising from the event being a fd* 
ture one and of course uncertain. So Ex. 21 : 20. Lev. 22 : 6. 

(3.) Where the particle 'ever,' at any time, is introduced; 
9&,^ifhe ever comes, we shall know it' Here the condition is 
contingent, but to be decided by time or experience. 

(4.) Where the imperfect tense (expressing imperfect or 
indioative action) is employed both in the protasis and the 
apodosis; as, *t/ye teere Mind, ye would have no sin.' Here 
the implication is that they were not blind, and that they had 
sin. 

Feb. 1866. 
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AsT. XLVJJUL — Co-OBDiMAnvo Compound Propositions, oh 

Co-OBDINATIOK. 

1. Thx doctrine of subofdination, or of subordinative com- 
pound propositions, has been already considered. 

2. (Jchardmation is not, like subordination, the development 
of a compound proposition out of a simple one; but it is a 
eombining of two distinct propositions into one. 

3. In co-ordination each proposition remains distinct from 
die others, and expresses a complete thought 

4. The relations which sentences or thoughts have to each 
other are called hpieai relations, and pertain to a higher func- 
tion of the human mind. 

d. The co-ordinating compound proposition is the appropriate 
tona for the expression of these logical relations. 

0. The loffical relations here concerned are those of causality 
and antithesis. 

7. The copulative combination expresses no proper relation 
between the propositions combined, but only a common rela- 
tion, (adversative or causal,) to a third proposition. It admits 
of more than two members. The union of thought is incom- 
plete. 

8. There are, philosophically speaking, according to Dr. 
Becker, only three relations in which the members or parts of 
a co-ordinating compound proposition can stand to each other; 
first, that in which two assertions are simply coupled together ; 
secondly, that in which one assertion is opposed to another ; 
and thirdly, that by which we account for one assertion by 
means of another. 

(1.) The first of these relations is called copulative, 

*' The man walked, and the boy ran.' 

(2.) The second is called adversative, 

' Wheat does not grow wild, hut it must be sown. 

(3.) The third is causal. 

' We could obtain no horses, therefore we were obliged to go 
on foot.' 

The increasing of the number of these relations is contrary 
to the doctrine of Dr. Becker. 

9. But in co-ordinate propositions we have to consider not 
only the logical relation of the propositions to each other, but 

12* 
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alio llie logical Ibrm of the oonpoand pn^mlioii, whidi oon- 
■rts m the eqjiial or oneqiial logical worth of the ]«t>poatioDi, 
and in the stres or emphaab laid od the logical lelatioa be- 
tween them. 

10. The membcn of a eompound co<»din«ta pn^ontioii 
rnuBt be separated bj paosea. 

11. We maj now iUostiafte the diff<ae&t dcgieea of union or 
disuion between caoidinate wcntaneea, 

(1.) * Snow i» white.' *God is etemaL' Theae jffopontiQni 
eannoi be uifeed. Ther bdi(»g to aeparate pamgnpha, and 
most be pronoonced with a long paoae oetween them. 

(2.^ 'lime it Aeeting/ ^life it short.' Aa the pnmoaitioiis 
are kmdred, thej majbe written in the same pamgn^Mi. 

(3.) ^Time is fleeting, ami life is short ; we most be prepared 
to die.* H^e the pn^Msitions are united by a single conjmio- 



(4.) ^Botk life is shot, mmd much is to be done.' Here two 
eonjnnctions are emplojeid, which makes the union still <doser. 
F^185«. 



Aar. XLTX, — The Copulatitb Compouhd PaoposmoHy om 

THE COPULATIYK CoMBDfATIOll. 

Thb Tarieties of the copolatiYe oombonation are as IbllowB. 

L The copnlatiTO oomlMnation oi two or more sentences or 
propodtiona, all of equal logical worth, and unemphatio. 

jnbie, — ^Ihe logical worm of a proposition is increased ae- 
oording to its prominence as a thought of the speaker. 

*The sun slunes and the air is mild.' 

'Heaven and earth shall jpaas away.' 

He chooses and rejects without discrimination. 

Here observe, 1. that the clauses have equal stress of inima' 
lion, because they are of the same tenor, or stand in the same 
relation to the mind of the speaker. 

2. That they are separated merely by slight pauses, because 
they are unemphatic 

3. That they are abridged or condensed, when their feifa 
permits, for the same reason. 
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4. Hut when the tenns beoome nnmerooB they aie capaUe 
of a ihythmical grouping, dependent on the minuter shadeB of 
WM^Miing; ocmip. Hftb. 3 : 17. Bom. 8 : 38, 39. 

This 18 the simplest form of the copnlatiye compound aen- 
teooe. Here the one soitence or clause is enlarged by the 
other ; or two sentences or clauses are combined into one sen- 
tenoe ci greater or more comprehensiYe import 

If tiro clauses of this kind have a common subject, or predi- 
eata, or oth«r member, thej may be abridged by expressing the 
pari which is oonunon only once; as, 'Hearen and earth shall 
pass away.' 

IL The copulative combination of two or more soitencet or 
prc^poeitions, all of equal worth, and emphatic 

* Art is long, life is short, the judgment is difficult, the occa- 
non is fleeting.' 

'The duty oi the historian is two-fold ; fint^ to himself (Am, 
to his reader.' 

'Their numbers were reduced ; partly by war, partly by pea> 
tilenoe.' 

Here observe 1. that the clauses have equal stress of intona- 
tkm, fi>r the same reason as in No. L 

2. That they sometimes omit the conjunction, which enables 
the stress to fiill more easily on the propositions themselves. 

3. That the clauses are separated by longer pauses, on ao- 
eoont (^ their importance. 

4. That they sometimes take the ordinative and partitive 
paxticles, which has a similar effect to that of omitting the 
ooniiinction. 

This differs from the preceding in omitting the copulative 
conjunction, and in admitting a longer pause between the 
clauses. It is well adapted to give a prominence to the clauses, 
but not to exhibit their common relation to a third thought or 
proposition. 

UL The copulative combination of two clauses of unequal 
worth, an emphasis or prominence being given to the second 
clause, thus forming a climax. 

'He has not only heard the lecture, hut also understood it' 

'He has heard, yea, imderstood the lecture.' 

^JShen the wisest may err.' 

Here observe 1. that the climax of thought is indicated by 
the intonationi 
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2. That the dameB are aometiines capable of eontntidoikf as 
in the aecond example. 

3. That one member may be eren entirelj sappeaBed, m in 
the last example. 

This form is used when one thought is enlarged by another 
thouffht of greater comprehension. 

I v. The copolatiye combination of two Uionghts, wha« 12m 
emphasis or stress is laid not on the thonghts as thoughts, but 
on their union or connection with each other, consistiiig in thor 
common relation to a third sentiment or thought expressed or 
implied. For this we have in English diff^^rent expressions. 

'He is both learned and wise.' 

'He is wise cu well as learned.' 

'He is neither wise nor learned.' 

Here observe 1. that the force of these exprenoons consisti 
in the exclusion of all antithesis. 

2. That the intonation of the clauses is equal, and the ptnstt 
^ght 

3. That the clauses are capable of abridgment. 

4. And that in the first form the number of members may 
be increased ; as, 'These things which ye have both learned, 
and received, and heard, and seen in me, do.' PhiL 4:0. So 
Rom. 14 : 9. 

There are two other classes of a mixed character. 

V. The adversative or causal combination in the form of a 
copulative. 

' He is poor and happy.' 

' He was a spendthrift, and now is a beggar.' 

'The crime was discovered, and he must flee.' 

Comp. Mat 10 : 29. 12 : 5, 39. Mark 1 : 27. 

Here observe 1. that the combination is necessarily bimem- 
bral. 

2. That the logical worth of the members is unequaL 

3. That the intonation is like that of the adversative or cau- 
sal compound. 

YL The copulative combination with adversatiye <Hr cauial 
particle added. 

'He is poor, and yet happy.' 

'He was a spendthrift, and therefore is now a beggar.' 
'The crime was discovered, ai^ therrfore he must flee.' 
Here observe 1. that the copulative combination predomi- 
nates over the other, which is thrown into the background. 
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2. Hut Uie ocHnpound is intonated in the ume waj, and baa 
ike aame pawea, as tbe oopnlative componnd. 

I^ote, — ^In the oc^nlatiye compound the relation of the mem- 
ben to each other is not internal or immediate, but the relation 
IB merdj externa], consisting in a common relation to another 
thought expressed or implied. Hence this combination is con- 
adered as imperfect compared with the antithetic or cansal, 
and inci^ble of the unity which arises honL the rhythmical 
intonation. 

Feb. 1856. 



Art. L. — ^Thb Adtkbsatiyk Cohpoukd Proposition, or 

THB AdYSBSATIVK COMBINATION. 

Lr the adrersatiye combination, the anion is much more 
ooiii|Jete tiian in the copulatiye ; the union of the connected 
thoughts lies immediately in their relation to each other, and 
not in their relation to something else ; only two thoughts can 
be thus ccmnected ; and one of the thou^ts is made more 
prominent or emphatic than the other, by being placed last 
and by having a greater intonation. 

The classes of the adyersative proposition are as follows. 

L The AnUtheiie Compound Proposition. 

*He is not an Englishman, but a Frenchman.* 
^He did not sail to India, but he held on his course to China.' 
In this form of proposition the second member negatives the 
first 

The conjunctions here used are button the other hand, etc. 

IL The liestrictive Qompound Proposition. 

^The house is convenient, but the garden is waste.' 

* We ought to rejoice, but we must rejoice with trembling.' 
"Here the second clause restricts or limits the meaning of the 

first, or shuts off a natural inference. 

The conjunctions here used are but, yet, only, nevertheless, etc. 

nL The Disjunctive Compound Proposition. 

* Either the world had a creator, or it existed by chance.' 
The conjunctions here used are either^ or; whether^ or; else. 
Feb. 1866. 
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Abt. LL — Caubai. Compoukd PBOFOsrnoini ; or thb Oav8ai 

COMBINATIOV. 

Illative and CausoHvi Fropotitunu. 

The illative compound proposition, and the causatiye oom- 
pound proposition, agree in the logical relation of their mem- 
bers to each other, but differ in the logical worth of the same. 
Or, to be more explicit, the illative and causative propoedtioin 
agree substantially in this, that their members have the same 
logical relation to each other, to wit, the relation of ground 
and consequence ; but the comparative logical worth or miport 
ci the members, as expressing the ground or the consequence, 
is inverted. 

In the illative proposition, the second member, which <^ 
course has the intonation and possesses the greater loffical 
worth, is introduced bj an illative conjunction, as Lat i^ur, 
itaque, Eng. there/are, hence^ and expresses a consequence or 
conclusion from the first member. 

In the causative proposition, the second member, which of 
course has the intonation and possesses the greater logical 
worth, is introduced by a causative conjunction, as Lat. nam, 
enim^ Eng. /or, and expresses the ground or reason of the first 
member. 

In the compound proposition, * you labor not, therefore you 
have not^ the second member, which has the intonation and 
greater logical worth, is introduced by therefore^ and expresses 
the consequence or conclusion. This is an illative or amdtuive 
proposition. If we invert the same, * you have not, for you 
labor not,^ then the second member, which has the intonation 
and greater logical worth, is introduced hyfor^ and expresses 
the ground, cause, or reason of the preceding member. This 
is a causative proposition. The difference between the two lies 
in the comparative logical worth of the members or clauses. 

Illative and causative conjunctions, which now express logical 
relations of thoughts or propositions, originally expressed, like 
other co-ordinate conjunctions, merely grammatical relations of 
the predicate. The illative conjunction therefore denotes /or 
that or in front of that; as, *you labor not, therefore (Le. in 
front of that) you have not' The causative conjunction /br is 
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primarily a preposition, denoting be/ore, or in front of ; *you 
nave not, for (i. e. in front of) you labor not' In bofii cases, 
the consequence or conclusion is conceived of and represented 
as being prominent or standing out in front of the ground or 
cause. So in the illative conjunction ?ience. 

As these conjunctions express the relation of the ground and 
consequence only in a general way, of course they do not of 
themselves distinguish the particular species, as the real ground, 
the fnoral ground^ and the logical groimd. 

1. Illative and causative propositions expressing the real 
ground: 

* You labor not, therefore you have not.' 

* You have not, /or you labor not' 

* God took Enoch, therefore he was not' 
'Enoch was not, /or God took him.' 

2. mative and causative propositions expressing the moral 
jroimd: 

* He is quarrelsome, therefore people avoid him.^ 
'People avoid him, /or he is quarrelsome.' 

* lime speeds, therefore seize the day.' 
'Bei2e the dAj^for time speeds.' 

. d. Illative and causative propositions expressing the logical 
grround: 

* He blushes, therefore he is guilty.' 

* He is guilty, /or he blushes.' 

* The ground is now wet, therefore it rained yesterday.' 
*It rained yesterday, /or the ground is now wet' 

I^ote. — ^Mathematical propositions admit of a very peculiar 
inversion. Thus we may say, ' the triangles have equal sides, 
therefore they coincide with each other;' or, *tho triangles co- 
incide with each other, therefore they have equal sides.' So in 
lome relations of the merely logical ground, we may either say, 
the brook is very high, for a great deal of rain fell last night;' 
>r, *a great deal of rain fell last ni^t, for the brook is very 

iiigh; 

Nov. 1848. 
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Art. LH. — ^The Period. 

1. The connection between our thoughts, whether external 
and accidental, or internal and necessary, often requires the com- 
bination of many propositions to a linguistical whole. Such a 
whole is a decompound sentence, and when the union is c<Mn- 
plete, it may be called a period. 

2. The use of the period is a higher development of the 
power of blinking. The categories of antithesis and causality, 
which are involved in it, belong to a higher function of the ha- 
man mind. The consideration of this subject introduces us 
into a new province of grammar. But the doctrine of the pe- 
riod, iu its dictinctive character, is not yet a part of Engluh 
literature. 

3. The true nature of the period has been misapprehended, 
for the most part, by writers on rhetoric and grammar. They 
have looked more to its external form than to its internal nature. 

4. Various views have been entertained of the period. 

(1.) By ^period is usually understood 'a complete sentenoe 
from one full stop to another.' This is the only definition given 
by Dr. N. Webster in his Dictionary. But this is a very inad- 
equate account of the subject Surely ' Jesus wept,' John 11 : 
85. is not a period. 

(2.) Some, as Dr. Alex. Adam, have regarded every com- 
pound proposition as a period ; but surely a copulative ccmibi- 
nation, however extended, does not constitute a period. 

(3.) According to Wurst, a period is a compound sentence 
consisting of a protasis with the rising and an apodoeis with 
the falling inflexion. This is an approximation to the tmtli, 
for the union of protasis and apodosis produces the compact- 
ness which is required in the period. The simple protasis and 
apodosis, however, do not constitute a period. 

(4.) According to Campbell and Walker, a period differs 
from a loose sentence in not making complete sense till we 
come to the close. This again is an approximation to the 
truth. But these writers admit the uncertainty of their own 
rule. 

(5.) According to Heyse, a period is a compound sentenoe 
consisting of a protasis and apodosis, which are themselves 
variously complicated and compounded. 
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(6.) Kwe r^ard the definition of Heyse, as the appropriate 
ona for co-ordinate propositions related to each other in the 
tredicament of antithesis and causality, we shall have the defi- 
lition of Dr. Becker, which meets our approbation. 

5. We are now prepared to state wherein the nature of a 
leriod consists. 

(1.) The period must be bimembral, as only two members can 
orm a proper unity. The parts, however, may be compounded. 

(2.) The members of the period constitute a protasis and 
ipoddtifl, that is, they are mutually dependent and reciprocally 
elated to each other. This arises from the antithetic and can- 
al relation oi the members to each other. 

(3.) The unity of the leading members, which consists in their 
ogical relation to each other, is indicated by the intonation. 

(4.) The leading members must be separated by loi^ger 
lanses. 

(5.) The subordinate parts must be so arranged, as not to 
[kturb the unity of the whole, by a want of symmetry, or by 
A ambiguous collocation. 

6. Dr. Becker supposes some forms of the period to be nor- 
oal, and others abnormal. Adverbial propoeitiona of time and 
oaMmeat foim only abnormal periods. 

7. The normal and abnormal periods, taken together, iiidiida 
(1.) Co-ordinative compound propositions, whose memben or 

iiipe prooofiitioiis are united by means of adversative oonjaiifr- 
ions, as out, yei, otherwise^ on the contrary, etc or by meiM 
t causal ooDJunctioQs, as for, therefore, consequently, eta 

(2.) Suboniinative onnpound propositions, whose suboidft- 
mid dauae is introduced by tohen, after, since, beforSj «f |^ 
iltkaugh, etc 

8. Although all compounds are strictiy binomial or bimem^ 
ml ; yet» in a qualified sense, a simple period is called bimem- 
ralj as consisting of one protasis and one apodosis only, and 
4her periods are called trimembral, quadrimembral, eta ae- 
lording to the number of protases and apodoses. In Hab. 3 : 
[1, 18, we have six protases and two apodoses. Even aoooid* 
ng to this nomenclature, however numerous the subordinate 
propositions may be, if there be only one protasis and one apo- 
Ions, the period is still bimembral. 

In the compound period the protases are co-ordinate to etch 
^er, and equal. 8o the apodoses. 

13 
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There is no limit to decompound propoditiona, either as it 
respects their variety or their extent. 

9. In a simple period, if the clauses are subordinate, a oommt 
is used ; if the clauses are co-ordinate, a semicolon. 

In compound periods, a colon is employed between the pro- 
tasis and apodosis, and semicolons between different protases or 
apodoses. 

10. The period belongs exclusively to the more elevated of 
solemn discourse. Its artificial structure presupposes in tbe 
speaker composure and self-possession, and in the hearer doee 
attention. It is not adapted to the didactic or narrative styk^ 
nor to the business or letter style ; and in the pulpit or popular 
addresses, long periorls would soon exhaust the patience d the 
hearers* The period when used should be mingled with ahortsr 
■entences. 

March, 1856. 



Art. LUL — Coktractiok of PROPOSinoira, 

• 1. Thx contraction or abridgment of propositiona la an im- 
portant process in language, and deserving of acme ooimU* 
watsoo. 

S. This contraction is possible only where two or more prb^ 
oiHioiia have the same subject, predicate, or other etaenlid 
nember, in common. 

3. This, however, is merely the external cdftditionu Hm 
propositions are properly contracted only when their intenal 
nature permits it, i. e. when th^e is no special stress or SB- 
phasis on the logical worth of the propositions, or on tUr 
logical relation to each other. 

4. Hence contraction is very common in the simple copukr 
liM, partitive^ and ordinative combination, because the ^ptrofon- 
tiona are often wanting in emphasis; but hardly permissiUa 
in the cautal combination, in which the propositions are usually 
emphatic 

I. Contraction of Co-ordinate ProposiUons. 

The copulative combination may be contracted, when tiro 
propositions have a common subject, predicate, attribute, oooH' 
plementary object, or adverbial object ; as, 
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• 

' Th»fiim9T Uooms Mid fiides.* 

* Love is patient and kind.' 
^Hesreo and earth ihalipan awayj 

* Thoa haat injured and he has defrauded me,^ 

* Thoa hast spoken, and he has acted wisely.^ 

But this IS only when the parts omitted have no special stress. 

In the tkiwenative combination, the restrictifre and difjonctiye 

Um ses readily admit of contraction, but not the antithetic; as, 

* He has not erred, hut in partJ 
' He is either present or abient.^ 

The eauBoi oombination does not readily admit of contrao- 
im, except when the copulative conjunction and precedes 
kerefart; as, 

*Eb was found guilty €md there/ore punished,^ 

n. Contraction of Subordinate Propositions, 

Substantive propositions, if they have the same subject or 
object as the leading verb, may be contracted by being changed 
nto infinitives or supines ; as, ' they regretted not to have seen 
Urn,' L e. that they had not seen him. 

Adjective propositions are contracted by omitting the rda- 
ive, and changing the verb into a participle, or, if the predi- 
sate ia separate, by omitting the relative and copula ; as, ^ the 
bx, exceeding all other animals in cunning^ is made an emblem 
it cunning,' Le. which exceeds all other animals in cunning; 
'David, son ofJesse^ was anointed king of Israel,' i. e. who was 
Km of Jesse ; * I entered a ship hound for New York^ i. e, whidi 
iras bound for New York ; *• heing still a child^ he was thought 
in great danger,' i. e. who was still a child. 

Adverbial propositions of place and time admit of contrao- 
tion, only in a partial manner; as 'John lives where his father 
iid* i. e. where his father lived ; * John arose hefore J did^ L e. 
before I arose. 

Adverbial propositions of manvjer readily admit of oontrac- 
tion, as they often have a predicate in common with the leading 
[iropoeition ; as, ' thou speakest a« a visionary m^n^ soil, speak- 
9th ; 4t happens with books, as with new acquaintanceSj i. e. as 
it happens with new acquaintances. 

Aaverbial propositions of the possible ground and of the ad^ 
versative ground admit of contraction ; as, ' it is important, 
'/true^^ i. e. if it is true; Hhey are alU^e, although in a very 
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rmi%oU MiMf / L e. ahhongh thej ne alilce la a wtrj lemote 



Adverbial propositions of the ultimate ground admit of oon- 
tractioD, by taking the form of an infinitive or supine; as, 
'they embarked in business m order to make momt^^ L e. in 
order that they might make money. 

Adverbial propositions of intensity admit of oontraetioii ; aa^ 
*ihe remedy is worse than the dUeaee;^ L e. than the dinciaw ii 
bad ; ' I regard him more as a historian than ae a poet;^ L & 
than I regard him as a poet. 

Such contractions may extend to trimembral propootioiia ; asi 

'Beauty flows in the waves of light, radiates in tlie hmnaa 
&06 divine, and sparkles in the pathway of every diild.' 

'To cleanse our own opinions from fidsehood^ our hearts 
from malignity, and onr actions from vice, is our &8t concern.* 

' Has God provided for the poor a coarser earth, a thinner 
air, a paler sky.' 

So m quadnmembral {HX>positions ; as, 

' Man was created to search for truth, to love the beantifiili 
to desire what is good, and to do the best' 

' The voice of merriment and of wailing, the steps of the 
busy and the idle, have ceased in the deserted courts.' 

The contracted propositions may without injury be regarded 
as simple propositions, in which the subject, predicate, or other 
member, is compounded. 

There are some conjunctions which seem more especially ta 
require the contraction, viz. the partitive and ordinative eoDr 
junctions, also, as well as, than^ etc. 

On the contrary, in amplifying the expression, an empharis 
or stress may be laid on a conception or thought ; 

(1.) By changing an adjective into a preposition and substan- 
tive ; as, * he is a man of learning^ for ^ he is a learned man.' 

(2.) By changing a clause into a subordinate sentence ; as, 
'he told his troops that they must not fire upon the enemy J for 
' he told his troops Jiot to fire upon the enemy. ^ 

(3.) By changing a subordinate proposition into a oo-oidi- 
nate one ; as, ' M^ troops approached^ and discharged their mus- 
kets,' for * when the troops approached^ they discharged their 
muskets.' 

March, 1856. 
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Abt. Uy. — CovJUNonoirB anb CovjvvcrmtB, 

. Thk importance of the right use of conjunctions in con- 
ous discourse, although in themselves of secondary value, 
long been felt and acknowledged. But I know not that 
satisfactory classification of English conjunctions has yet 
I made. The new or Beckeriui philology comes in here to 
aid. • 

. The proper conjunction connects propositions, and shows 
relation between them, but itself mvolves no part of any 
)06itioii; as, *he arrived and I departed;' *lie is rich, yei 
s not liberaL' 

L conjunctive word, besides expressing the connection, iii- 
es some element or factor of the proposition itself^ being 
t is usually called a relative word ; as, ' God, who made the 
Id, is almighty ;' * the house in whick he lives is pleasant f 
I city where he lives is distant ;' * the time when he waa bom 
nknown.' 

hese two classes of words are here brought together be*> 
se they are developed only in compound propositions^ and 
mse they subserve the same general object 
. Where particles connect words only, they must be re* 
led as prepositions ; as, * two aiid three are five ;' ' all hut 
escaped ;' * Alexander or Paris fled from the field of battle.' 
y often, however, connect sentences in reality, where they 
oar to connect words only ; as, * he eats and drinks,' i. e. 
eats and he drinks;' ^ there is none good, 6u/ one,' i. e. 
:re is none good, but one is good ;' * he is dead or alive, i« e. 
is dead, or he is alive,' 

Ve must admits however, that the abridged sentence is not 
;tly equivalent, in a rhetorical point of view, to the two aim- 
sentences written out 

. Hie sentence thus connected either has an independeat 
tence, making no part of the other, or else constitutes aA 
grant part of the same. 

a the former case the sentences are called eo-ordintUe^ and 
conjunctions employed co^jfrdtnative. In the latter eaae tki 
ence added is called iubordinate^ and tike conjunetioBi eoh 
red iubordineUive, 
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5. Oo-ordinative conjanctions express logical relatioiu of 
thongfati; tubordinative oonjiinctioDs ezpfets granmuiitical re- 
lations of ideas. 

L Co-crdinative Conjunctum9. 

I propose to consider first the oo-ofrdinatiTe oonjnnctioBL 
The logical relations between independent ihoiai|^tB or {mp- 
adtioDs, acoordmg to the laws of the hwnaa miiid^ aw tm, 
via. the relation of causality, and that of antithesis. Henoe 
we have three kinds of co-ori(biiatiYe conjnnctioBS^ and no moie 
■or less. 

1. Copulative conjunctions, senring to ealarge ft HbtomfjbA or 
sentence, by adding another thought or sentence^ Tbej «xprai 
ao rdalion between the sentences connected, but oaiy a ebmr 
mtaa rdadon, (that of causality or antithesis,) to a third m- 
imce ; as, ' the foxes hare hc^es, and the biras of Ite air ham 
Bests, but the Son of man hath not where to lay hia liead.' UmX, 
6 : 20. 'The iining^pot is for mlver, amd the ramaoe for sold; 
bnt the Lord trieth Uie hearts.' Prov. 17 : 3. Tho mm&m U 
the copulative conjunction are as follows : 



(1.) SimpU copulative conjunctions, whiek ner^ enlam 
the thought in the most goaeral way ; as, amd; or, with a sligat 
emphasis on the second member ; as, beeidee^ Ukewue, tmonover; 
or, with a stress on the combination ; as, as well om, hath mi; 
meitker — nor. 

*The sun shines, and the air is mild.* 

*You have done very wrong; besides^ yon promiaed to do 
hotter.' 

* Wise men die, likewise the fool and the bratish panon per 
kh.' Ps. 49 : 10. 

* He was there eu well as the others.' 
*He is both poor and wretched.' 

* He is neither wise nor learned.' 

Moreover and furikertnore appear to connect ctiiy para- 
graphs; as, 

* Moreover J by them is thy servant warned.' Ps. 19 : 11. 
(2.) Intensive copulative conjunctions, which denote a hind 

of climax ; as, also, but also^ yea, natf, 

*The fodiish do wrong, also the wise sometimes err.* 
*He not only threatened him, but also strode himJ 
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'A good nuui always pfofits hj hk endeaTor; yea, irhen he 
is absent ; nay, when dead, by his example and memory.' — 
Ben Jonsoo. 

(8.) OrdnuUive oonjunctions, which arrange the thonghts or 
sentences, as it were, in the order of time ; as, first, $Mmdly, 
thirdly, offoin, then, finaUy, lastly. 

* The dntf of the historian is two-fold ; first, towards himself^ 
CJbfH^ towaras his reader.' 

(4.) Partitive conjtmctions, where the connected sentences 
are oonstituent part oi a third sentence which embraces them ; 
ws^ partly, etc 

"The letter was partly badly written, partly obscurely eom- 



S. Adversative conjunctions, serving to limit the preceding 
dkong^t. They all involve the idea of antithesis. The varie- 
ties of the adversative conjunction are as follows : 

(1.) Antitketic or exclusive conjunctions; as, not — but^ on 
df a&tr hand, on the contrary, 

*Hie is not temperate, but he is intemperate.' 
'It is aol day, hut it is night' 
* On the other hand, they thought differently.' 
^ On the contrary, I believe that truth is the great inspirer.' 
(S.) Re^rictive conjunctions, serving to limit or restrict the 
pveeedisg proposition ; as, hut, yet, nevertheless, notwithstand^ 
ing^ however, albeit, still, only, 

*The house is convenient, but the garden is waste.' 

'We ought to rejoice, but we must rejoice with trembling.* 

*If€oer^less he was innocent' 

'They, notmtkstanding, had much love to spare.' 

'We must, however, pay some defiu'ence to the opinion of 



Sometimes the re8tricti(Mi or limitation merely shuts oat an 
inference; as, 

'The ostrich is a bird, but it cannot fly.' 

'He is rich, yet he is not liberal.' 

(3.) Disjunctive conjunctions; as, or; eitksr — or; whether 



'It is my brother or my sister.' 

^JSUker the worid had a creator, or it existed by cfaanoe.' 

'I do not know, whether it be good or bad.' 

'He deceived me, else I would have aided him.' 
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3. CaumU conjunctions, exprening the felation at oanaaStj; 
including 

(1.) Cattsative conjunctions, where the added member an- 
Hexes the cause; as, /or. 

' Praise the Lord, /or he is good.' 

'I go away happy, /or I have satisfied him.' 

(2.) lUative conjunctions, where the added member ezpresBes 
the effect or consequence ; as, then, therefbrtj wherrfore^ aooorir 
inffljf, consequently, and so, hence, of couree. 

*Man is a creature, therefore he is mortaL' 

' Then let us agree to do as we said.' 

* Wherefore let us not be disheartened.' 

* Whereupon we all agreed to go.' 

' Thereupon the whole was concluded.' 

IL Subordinative coiyuneticns. 

The subordinative conjunctions introduce a clause or pfopo- 
sition as a member or factor, (subject, attribute, object,) of aft- 
other proposition. They are, as it were, the inflections of (ho 
subordinate proposition, by means of which is expressed its re- 
lation to the main proposition. The varieties of tne subordinft* 
tive conjunction are as follows : 

1. Conjunctions merely introducing the subordinate proposi- 
tion and expressing an abstract idea ; as, that^ whether^ tf 

*I know that he is dead.' 

'I do not know whether he is dead,' 

•I asked if he was dead.' 

2. Conjunctions expressing the concrete idea of a penKm or 
thing; as, who, what, which, that, (Relative pronouns.) 

* What is right for one is right for another.' 

3. Subordinative conjunctions oi place; as, where^ whither^ 
whence, wherever, whithersoever, whencesoever. (Relative ad- 
verbs of place.) 

* Where thou lodgest, I will lodge.' 

4. Subordinative conjunctions of time; as, when^ whiie or 
whilst, before^ after, till or until-, since. (Relative adverbs of 
time and prepositions.) 

* Wliensoever ye will, ye can do them good.' 

5. Subordinative conjunctions of moTiner; sa, eu, a$ if, $o thai, 
'He rewardeth thee <u thou hast served us.' I^ 137 : 8. 

* He looks as if he were mck.' 
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* He oondiiotod hiiiMelf 90 thai people were afraid of him! 

* As the hart panteth for the water-brooks, so panteth mjr 
il after thee.' Pa. 42 : 1. 

*Ab the mountains are ronnd about Jermalem, so the Lord 
round about his peo{^e.' Ps. 125 : 2. 

6. Subordinative conjunctions of cauaalii^; 

(1.) Of the actual (real or moral) cause; as, because niwt^ 
wreaa. 

* The stars appear small, because thej are at a distance from na.' 
' We should do good, because Grod commands it.' 

(2.) Of the ponible cause or condition ; as, t^, tn eoH that^ 
ovided^ unless^ except, 

* I will not lei thee go, exce]^ thou bless me.' 

(3.) Of the adversative cause or concession ; as, though or 
ikough. 

* Though the Lord be high, yet hath he reiqpect unto the 
wlj: Ps. 138 : 6. 

* Though I walk in the midst of trouble, thou wilt leriTe 
a.' Ps. 138 : 1. 

(4^ Of the final cause or purpose ; as, thatj lest. 

* He changed his dress, that he might escape.' 

7. Subordinative conjunctions ai intensity; as, as, than^ the^ 
that 

* He is as rich as his brother.' 
^He is wiser than his teachers.' 

* The more, the better.' 

* One is so near to another, that no air can come between them.* 

Many particles are so used that they may be considered 
iJier as conjuncUoDS, or as adrerbs, the conjunction and being 
iderstood. Such are besides^ liketvise, secondly^ again^ else^ 
cordingly, etc. 
March, 1856. 



Art. LV. — ^Remarks on Conjunctions. 

1. Conjunctions connect propositions and show the relation 
tween them. The relations of propositions or thoughts to 
ch other belong to the intell^tual or invisible world, and not 
the visible or tangible. Hence conjunctions are not primi- 
e words, but words originally employed for other purposes ; 
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aad manj of than we itOl thai onjJofed. CoBJimGiioM an 
oflnredy 

}1.) From demoDstntiTe pfonoaiw; at, ikmL 
S.^ FVomad|ectiTeB; wM,botkj€iikerjOr^meUktr^norjwheAer. 
(3.) From adverbs ; aa^ lAai, «o»y yet^ Hitt^ oik tr m m^ n, 

fMiiC/jf, ikerefort. 

(4.) From prepositk»8 ; B»,amd^huij/cr,hecmuMjh^t>nfi^t 
E3C, crv (oba.). 

15.) From Terbs ; aa^ (^ exnpC 
6.) From participles ; aa, moiwUksiamdmp^ pnmdeij tsaoif, 
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(7.) Hie oonjanctiTeB, or relatiTe pronomia and adreibsi we 
m thor origin interrogtUivtM ; as, wftof wftsdk/ whatf itHmtt 
tpAm/ etc 

^ There is not soeh a thing," aaya Home Tooloe, ** as a eon- 
innction in any Ungnage, which may not, t^ a skilfbl henU| 
be traced home to its own Cunily and origin." 

2. Conjanctions, as to thdr fonn, aie, uke other partidea^ 
(1.) Partly from pronominal elements; as, thai, thoi^ Um; 

wAo, lehickf whaiy wkere^ wkemtj wkitker^ wAen^ kom, 

(2.) Partly stem-woids; as, nd^finr^ hoikj fU^ mHII^ how, db 

(obs.). 

(3.) Partly deriratiTes ; as, either^ or, neither^ mcr^ widknr, 

cIm, aceordinglyy consequently, noiwitksiandimyy provkUd^ «nM^ 

(4.) Partly compounds ; as, oikerwUej alsOy at, likewise^ tkin^ 
/ore J wherefore^ but^ howerer^ ntvertkeleMS, because^ hefbre^ txe^ 
moreortTy albeit, /urtkermore^/oroimMch 4U. The three last lie 
nearly obsolete. 

3. Some conjunctions appear to be of an earlier, othen cf a 
later formation. Some appear to be intermediate. 

1.) Of an earlier formation, and, for, if, 
[2.) Of an intermediate formation, but, oho, as. 
(3.) Of a later formation, moreover, finally, nevertkeUss^ ta 
order that, to the end that, howbeit, forasmuch as, 

(4.) In a forming state, the moment that, the instant that, etc. 

4. Some conjunctions have two or moro different oaea. Thn 
As, a relative adverb of manner or intenuty; a8| 

'He did as he was directed.' 

*Be writes as ftst as the orator speakk' 
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Jisj as a nlatiye pronoun, in the nominatiye or objective 
Base; aS| 

* Let such €u understand answer.' 

' He destroyed so many as be could.' 

£ut^ as an antithetic co-ordinative conjunction ; aa^ 

* Not God, hut man is in fault' 
'The church is not old, hut new.' 

JBui^ as a restrictive coK>rd]native conjunction ; as, 
' They have mouths, hut they speak not' P^ 1 15 : 5. 
' The house is convenient, hut the garden is waste.' 

* There is none good hut one, that is, God.' Mark 10 : 18. 
i^ as a conditional conjunction ; as, 

*J[f thou hadst been here, my brother had not died.' 
1/f as introducing a question ; as, 

* I asked them, ^ he was dead.' 
J%tUf iatiodttcing a subordinate clause in the nominative or 



^TkaiQod ensts, b evident' 

« I know lAo^ he B dead.' 

7%atf eKp rea ri ag the final cause or purpose; as, 

* I have oome (£k/ ye might have life.' 

These disdnct uses should be noticed in our EngliBh diction* 
and eareluUy explained. 

^ Li many conjunctions there is a beautiful correlation ; as^ 
hoik amd ; eMer—cr; neither — nor; whether—or; althomfk 
ar Cftoti^4 — fti; where t he re; whenr^-then; a» — n$; «•— so/ 
1^ — ikem; natmdy — huiaUo, 

6. GonjnnctioQs are not primitive words. As they erp w 
Ike relations of smtenoes which are merdy intelleetual, ana not 
olaecti of the senses, the w<»ds thus used will be found in their 
ongin to have exprased ideas more tangible and obvious. 

Compare 'the sun shines and the air is mild,' where the par- 
tiflle and is a conjuncti(», as it connects sentences or thon^^tSi 
with * two and three are five,' where the particle and is a prep- 
caitioii, shewing the rdationship betweoi w(»ds only, and 
ncaily equivalent to with. 

The latter meaning, whereby it modifies words or ideas, aad 
does not express the affections of whole propositions, is to be 
regarded, from the nature of the case, as the primaiy and orig- 
inal aseof oMf. 

Ho satidirtory etymology of and has yet been giw. 
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Compare * I saw both him and liis aiater,' where both is ft 
oonjuDction, with * both the boys were present,' where both ib a 
nnmeral adjective, meaning * the twa' 

Compare *• also, they say that he went to Rome,' where aUo 
is a conjunction joining this sentence to a preceding one, with 
all 80, (all or altogether in that manner,) an adverb of manner. 

Also may often be resolved in this way as an adverb of man- 
ner, comp. Mat. 6 : 21. 24 : 44. 

Compare ^ there is none good, but one,' where but is a ooDr 
junction, with ' all but one were destroyed,' where but is ft 
preposition, nearly equivalent to excepU 

Compare ^ he made several attempts to accomplish his olject, 
yet he has not succeeded,' where yet is a conjunction, with *li6 
is yet living,' where yet is an adverb of time. 

Compare ' still he has not succeeded,' where BtiU k a ocm- 
jtmction, with ^ he is still alive,' where stiU is an adverb of timd. 

Compare ' else would I give it,' where else is a coBJunctioB, 
with ' nowhere else^ where else is merely an adverbial genitive. 

Compare ' it rained, nevertheless we proceeded on onr Jom*- 
ney,' where nevertheUss is a conjunction, with ^nevertkdm 
guilty,' where nevertheless is an adverb. 

Compare ^ no man stood with me ; notwithstanding the Lord 
stood with me.' 2 Tim. 4:17. where notwithstanding u a con- 
junction, with ' he is rich, notwithstandku^ his loss,' wheie ao^ 
wiihstandinff is a participle used absolutely. 

Compare * he died as well as his brother,' where qm vM it 
is a conjunction, with * he is as well as his brother, where im0 
is an adjective. 

Comjpare ' he thought to govern his minister, on the eontnty 
is minister governed him,' where on the contrary is a ccmjuno- 
tion, with ' on the contrary side,' where contrary is an adjective. 

Compare ^ either he is talking or he k pursuing,' where eOher 
is a conjunction, with ' either orange,' where either is an ad- 
jective. 

Compare 'you may go or stay,' where or (an abridCTient of 
other,) is a conjunction, with ' other men,' where other is an ad- 
jective. 

Compare 'he is neither good nor bad,' where neither kk 
conjunction, with ^ neither hand,' where neither is an adjectiva 

Compare *■ trust in God, for he is good,' where for is a eon- 
junction, with ' trust in Qo&for safety,' where/or is a prepositioD. 
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Compare ^ ^en it must be so,' where tAen is a conjunction, 
with ' he was <A«n alive,' where then is an adverb of time. 

Compare ^ you labor not, there/ore you have not^' where there- 
/ore is a conjunction, with ' he committed forgery, and died 
tker^or,^ where therefor is an adverb. 

Compare * consequently it was lost,' where consequently is a 
oonjunction, with ^consequently injurious,' where consequently 
IB an adverb. 

Compare ^accordingly he was punished,' where accordinyly 
IB a conjunction, with ^ rewarded accordingly^ where accordingly 
ia an adverbs 

Hie adverbial and conjunctive use of a particle may often be 
•een in the same sentence ; as, 

' We musti hovrever^ pay some deference to the opinions of 
the wise, however much they are contrary to our own. 

* I have nom shown the oonsisten<^ of my principles ; and, 
new, what is the fiur and obvious conclusion ¥ 

* On these &cts, then^ I then rested my argument, and after- 
wtedft made a few gencaral observations on the subject' 

* I found, too, a ueatre at Alexandria, and another at Cairo ; 
bat he who would enjoy the r^resentations must not be too 
{Mfticalar.* 

*The young man was indeed culpable in that act, though 
mimd^ heeoadueted hiaiself very well in other respects.' 

?• Two or more oonjunctions are often found in immediata 
eogOieeCion, but the eiroumstances under whioh this oomeotiot 
tdbea place are vary difterent 

(1.) Sometime the meeting of the two coi^unctions is aoei- 
dontaly the first conjanction having reference to the whole sear 
tenee that firflows, and the seeond conjunction merely to the 
foDowing daiise. It is no proper union. 

' I go to prepare a place for you. And t^ I go to prepare a 
place for you ; I will come again, and receive you to myself.' 
Jdm 14 : 2, 3. 

* Let us not say, we keep the commandments of the one, 
when we break the commandments of the other. For unless 
we observe both, we obey neither.' Hooker. 

Sometimes the conjunctions are in the inverted order. 

* It 18 of the utmost importance to us, that we associate prin- 
cipally with the wise and virtuous. When^ therefore^ we choose 

14 
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our eompapioas, we ought to be extremely careftil in regard to 
the choice we make.' 

So uand that, hut however, for elee, for oikerwiee, or on Hu 
contrary, but yet, <m o^, if on the contra/ry. 

Sometimes a decompound sentence may be ushered in by no 
fewer than three successive conjunctions. 

*' To those who do not love God, the enjoyment of him » un- 
attainable. iVW as that we may love God, it is necessary to 
know him ; so that we may know God, it is necessary to study 
kia works.' 

But this use of three conjunctions is not to be commended* 

{%) And is sometimes used before the conjunctiona etUoy like- 
ui$e, yet, ther^ore, thirdly, referring to the same danae ; but it 
•ndently dimmishes the force which these particles otherwise 
would have. See supra, p. 140. 

And cannot be used before /or or but; nor tke conjunction 
alio before likewise^ 

(3.) But is somstimea used belbre the oonjunoticma o/ao, yet, 
referring to the same clause, and seems to hsve tiM Of^ioHte 
flffaet to that of and. See supra, p. 139. 

(4.) Sometimes the two conjunctions are so oombmed ai to 
have a new import, different from either of the ooojimetiMl 
M|panitely ; 9A,attf,90 that, insomuch that, 

(5.) There was formerly a tenden^ to repeat aynonymow 
aoojuBctions, for the sake of intensity ; but soioli oombinatioBS 
kmie become either obsolete or obeolesoent ; asy and fw^Uf\ 
amd in like manner, hut however, yet nevortheUsty yet notmitk' 
9kmding, moreover, furthermore, over and above^ for beenuH, 
Omefore ^nen, 

6fc SoDM conjunotiona of adverbial origin retain or adnit 
that position, which they formerly had in the sentenoe as ac^ 
verba; as, too, iken^ tkereforej neverihek$9y however^ 

March, 18d0. 
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Art. LVL — Sou SpiciAt CSokjuitctions ooksidbmib. 

I PROFOSB to examine more partkularly a few of tlie aioet 
iportant coBJunctioiis. 

L And. 

A^ lA a small word, jet it is df some importance. 

Hie particle <md appears to be confined to the Teutonic fam- 

' of lan^^uag^es. The corre^ndii^ forms in the cognate dil^ 

)ts are Old Germ. an<t, wide^ Old Fries. a«^«, Anglo-Sax. snMf, 

nrm. uniy Dutch «», loel. W. 

The different uses iA and are the following : 

1. As a preposition, showing the relation between words 
arely, and nearly -equivalent to with; as, 

* Two and three are five.' 

This use of and, however, differs somewhat from the prepoti- 
»ii withy being better adapted to exhibit the parity of relation 
the two terms connected. 

As the primary use of all the particles, from the natuie of 
e case, is to modify words or ideas, and not to express the 
*eetions of whole propositions, the above is to be regarded as 
e primary and original use of onef. 

2. As a proper conjunction, connecting full sentences, aad 
at in the simplest and most general manner ; as, 

*The sun shmes, and the air is mild.' 
Here one sentence or clause is enlarged or extended bj the 
dition of another sentence or clause, both clauses being ec^- 
iinate or alike expressing actual judgments of the mind* 
le two clauses may be allied to each other in space, as in de- 
"iption, or in time, as in narrative ; yet they have no internal 
immediate relation to each other, but only a common rela- 
»n to a third proposition or sentiment, either expressed or 
derstood. Thus 

^ A stone is heavy, and the sand weighty ; but a fool's wmth 
heavier than them both.' Prov. 27 : 3. Here the common 
itiment to which the two clauses refer is expressed. 

* Grod shall bless us ; and all the ends of the earth shall fear 
n.' Ps. 67 : 7. Here the common sentiment is only implied* 

3. This particle is employed apparently to collect words, 
lere in fact sentences Are coimected ; as. 
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' The flower blooms and &cles.* 
' Heaven and earth pass away.' 

* He chooses and rejects without discriminaiioii.^ 

Here two propositions or sentiments, baTing" the same sub- 
ject, predicate, or other member, are abridged or oondensed, bj 
expressingonly once the part whidi is common to both propo- 
•itions. They are now apprehended by the mind, in some 
sense, as one thonght. Hence this form is not eqairaleiit to 
the two thoughts written out in full, but it is onlj snbstitiited 
ibr them, when the member written but once is un^npiiatic. 

Note. — ^In the preceding usee, the number of temis is not 
necessarily confined to two, but may be increased to any extent 
The particle and^ however, is commonlr inserted only belbn 
the last term. It is omitted, for the sake of eupbony, before 
all the other terms. But when there is aft emphasis or stm 
laid upon each additional term of the series, th^i and is re- 
tained with advantage. 

4. The particle and is used emphatically to express an oppo- 
sition, or consequence ; as, 

* He is poor and happy.' 

' He was a spendthrift, and is now a beggar.' 
Here the relation of opposition, or of the consequence, is ex- 
pressed by the copulative relation. The particle and^ by ex- 
{H'essing tibie closeness of the relation, is well adapted to give 
stress or emphasis to the relation implied in the words. 

5. The particle and, when joined with particles expressing 
other relations, is adapted to throw those relations into tbe 
back-ground, and to give the predominance to the copulatiT« 
relation ; as, 

* He is poor, and yet happy.' 

* He was a spendthrift, and therefore is now a beggar.' 
Note. — ^In the two last uses, where the relation of the temw 

is internal, and not merely external, the number of terms is 
necessarily limited to two, as in proper compound sentences. 

6. This particle is used with both before the first clause, 
when an emphasis or stress is laid not on the thoughts ai 
thoughts, but on their connection with each other, oonsistiiig 
in their common relation to a third sentiment or thought, ex- 
pressed or implied ; as, 

^ He is both learned and wise.' 
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SoinetiiiMiy as in the BiUe, the mimber of tennt is extended ; 
IS, * Thoee things which je hsve hoik learned, 4md leoeiTed, amd 
lieard, and seen in me, do.* PhiL 4 : 9. 

June, 1844. 

n. Bmt 

The English particle but, or rather its equivalent, the Anglo- 
Saxon buian^ is componnded of &f, (=z by.) and utan, (=. out;) 
>eing fonned like and nearly synonymous with without, or An- 
^o-Sax. vithutafk, compounded of iriVA, and uton, (= out;) as 
f it denoted * circa extenim,^ by or vitk what is out. In order 
X> illustrate and confirm this etymology, I would observe, 

1. The Anglo-Saxon termination an, which is probably the 
»rmination of the dative case singular or plural, is often 
lioraed in English ; comp. Anglo-Sax. be/oran, before ; bekind- 
m, behind ; benydan^ beneath ; begtondaiL, beyond. 

2. The Yowd e is omitted in many other compounds of the 
>reposition be; comp. Anglo-Sax. bee/tan^ also written becgftan^ 
ifter ; binnan^ also written beinnoHy within ; bufuu^ also written 
kufan^ above; cd^uUifK, about ; also Eng. abaft; abovt ; about, 

3. The force of the preposition by is often obaervable in these 
compounds; comp. because; bechance^ &dy. beside and besides ; 
)$time and betimes; between and betwixt. 

4. The prepositions be and with are nearly synonymous in 
Aich compounds; comp. Anglo-Sax. beceftan and withmftan^ 
ifter ; beforan and wiihforan^ before ; betjeondafi^ beyond, and 
cithgeondan^ about ; beinnan and withinnan^ within ; benydan 
ind withnidan, beneath ; beufan and withu/an^ above ; behind- 
m and withhinda^ behind. It is remarkable that Home Tooke, 
inth such examples before him, should mistake the prepositional 
brce of the pretix, and suppose it to be the imperative mood 
>f the verb to be, 

5. It is evident that the prefix be, as well as the prefix mtk^ 
las in many oases nearly lost its signifioancy. 

The di£ferent uses oi but may be classified and arranged as 
bllows. 

1. Followed by a complement, and that a noun, it shows the 
elation between words only, and is equivalent to the pr^K)si- 
ions, without^ except. As the primary use of all the parti<dea| 
rom the nature of the case, is to modify words or ideas, and 

.14* 
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not to express the affections of whole propositionsi this is to be 
regarded as the primaiy and original nse of Imt 

Old Eng. ' but let,' without hindrance. 

Mod. Eng. * all hut one.' 

2. Followed by a complement, and that a daiiae of a sen- 
tence, with or without that, it introduces a subordinate propo- 
sition, like without, except, unle9$, and is r^arded as a eon- 
junction. 

* There is none good but one, that is, God.' Mark 10 : 18. 
'He found nothing thereon, but leaves only.' Mat. 21 : 19. 

3. In these contracted propositions, whenever the emphani 
lies not on the negation, but on the exception, then the nega- 
tive particle is properly omitted, and the jftartide but has the 
ibrce of only. 

* There is but one good, that is, God; therefore acknowledge 
his goodness.' 

^ I saw but one person there,' the question being about liii 
being alone. 

4. Buty not followed by a Qomplement, but having its com- 
plement implied in the preceding clause, introduces a oo-orfi- 
nate clause, and is called the adversative particle. 

' Not God, but man, is in &ult' Here the advenatimi lam 
in the subject God is not in foult, but (sciL this, L e. on ihe 
contrary,) man is in fault. 

* She did not see but heard him.' Here the advenatxm liei 
in the predicate. She did not see him, but (sdl. this, L e. ande 
or different from this,) she heard him. 

'Not unto us, but unto thy name, give glory.' Pik 115 : 1. 
Here the adversation lies in the object 

5. Sometimes the adversation is indirect ; or the clause in- 
troduced by but, is opposed not to the preceding clause, but to 
something which might be supposed to flow from it This is 
but restrictive. 

They have mouths, but they speak not Ps. 115 : 5. 

The ostrich is a bird, but oannot fly. 

I have planted, Apollos watered, but God gave the incresBe. 
1 Cor. 3 : 6. 

In the following case the adversative force of but is vei^ 
alight indicative but little more than that the latter proposi- 
.-tion is joined to the former, as the min(»r of a aylkgiam : 

' All animals have sense, but a dog is an animaL' 
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0. Sometimes of two thovghts or sentences connected bj 
but, the one contains an affirmation, while the other contains a 
denial of the contraiy. In this case the thoogfats or sentences 
are identical in meaning, although opposed in lona. 

Hie ehnrch is not old, but new. 

The earth is not at rest, but in motion. 

See New Englander, toI. x. p. 472. 

ILL 2n6r^0T6, 

The particle therefore is the appropriate English illatire or 
conclusive conjanction. It has three special uses, which are 
exhibited neither in our grammars nor in our dicticmaries. 
Diese are 

1. To denote the real ground or reason, L e. the physical 
cause; as, 

* You do not work, therefore you have nothing.' 
'It rained yesterday, therefore the streets are wet* 

* He was my table-companion, therefore I know him.' 

2. To denote the moral grouQ^ or reason, i. e. the motive ; as^ 
*The streets are wet, therefore he does not ffo out' 

' He is quarrelsome, therrfore people avoid him.' 

8. To denote the logical ground or reason, i. e. the proof; as^ 

* A and B are each equid to C, therefore they are also equal 
to each other.' 

' The triangles have equal sides, therefore they coindde with 
esch other.' 

* He blushes, therefore he is guilty.' 

These distinctions are given in German grammars^ wiih man- 
ifest advantage to the learner. 

Note. — Our common version of the Bible sometimes uses 
therrfore as a correlative to because; as, 

Gen. 11:9,' Therefore is the name of it called Bab^ ; be- 
cause the Lord did there confound the language of all the 
earth.' So Ps. 63 : 7. 

Our translators, from misapprehension of the Hebrew idiom, 
have sometimes used therefore for becauee; as, 

Ps. 1:5,' Therefore Abetter because) die ungodly shall not 
stand in the judgment^ So Ps. 42 : 6. 45 : 2. Is. 15 : 4. 
Jer. 48 : 36. 

Aug. 1848. 
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IV. That 

1. This word, in the languages whence it is derived, is a pro- 
noun of the neuter gender only, the masculine and feminine 
genders having their distinct appropriate forms. Oomp. Meso- 
(jroth. tkata or that; Old Sax. Anglo-Sax. and Iceland, that; 
Old Germ, daz^ Germ, das, Dutch dat, Swed. and Dan. deL 
Indeed it is nothing else than the Lat. tud in istud, Qt, t6 (Jot 
T6r,) and Sansk. and Zend, tat, which are all of the neuia 
gender. So Eng. this, is derived from the Anglo-Sax. neater 
this. 

This tendency to use the neuter gender, as generic, or for sll 
genders, is exhibited also in the phrases, it was he, it was lAi, 
expressions which would not be tolerated in Latin or GreeL 
Comp. Meso-Goth. niu thata ist sa timrja; Dutch ik was hit 
die schreef; Germ, das ist der Mann; es ist der Mann; where 
the pronoun is neuter, although referring to persons. Some- 
thing analogous is the Latin expression varium et tnutahiU semr 
perfemina; where the neuter is used for one of the personal 
genders ; the idea that negotiUm is here understood, being a 
mere grammatical fiction. So in Greek t6 dLnchnXd^, Matt 18 : 
11. Luke 19:10. t6 yByevvri(iivop, John 3:6. 1 John 5 : 4. 
which are neuters used, as it were, collectively for both the 
other genders. 

The word that, in its original form and in the ancient lan- 
guages, is equivalent not to the Greek l^BXt^os, ij, o ; Latin iUe, 
ilia, illud, or Germ, jener^ jene, jenes, but to the Lat. is, ea,H 
or Germ, der, die, das. Of course, in its primary signification, 
it is a mere definitive, or simple demonstrative, to denote some- 
thing already mentioned, or something well known, or some- 
thing to be defined by a subsequent relative ; and not a local 
or emphatic demonstrative, like Latin hie, ills, or iste, although 
it subsequently assumed the functions of the Germ. jener,jens^ 
jenes. This explains many phenomena in its use, which are 
inexplicable on the ground that it was originally the correla- 
tive of this; for example, ^Immanuel, that is, God with us.' 

Note. — The Lat. tua, Goth, that. Old Germ, daz, exemplifies 
the famous dialectic law ; according to which Lat t is changed 
into Meso-Goth. th, and Lat. d into Meso-Groth. t; and again 
Meso-Goth. th into Old Germ, d, and Meso-Goth. t into Old 
Germ, th, or rather its substitute the sibilant z. 



In this signification, it has a singolar tkaiy and a plural lAosf / 
and it is nsed both as a substantiTe and as an adjective, a dif- 
Isrenoe in fonn, but not in meaning. It maj tiv either to 
worda, damea, or sentences. 

2. This word is nsed as a demonstrative, oonelative to tJdt^ 
and hftving reference to place, time, or order of mention ; a 
meaning pecnHar to the Anglo-Saxon, English, and Dutch ; zz: 
Or. ^xsftMif, 7, o; Lat ille, ilia^ illttd ; Germ.Jenerjjeneyjenet, 

In this signification it has a singular ikat^ and a plural thoae^ 
and it n used both as a substantive and as an adjective. 

This and that, when occurring together, are sometimes nsed 
indefinitely ; as, ' K the Lord will, we shall live, and do this or 
that: 

8. This word is used as a relativty in reference to both persons 
and tbings, like the corresponding forms in the Teutonic dia- 
lects ;=Gr. fc, ^, o; Lat qui, quae, quod; Germ, der, die, das. 

This n without doubt a secondary and derived use, as is seen 
bj a reference to the Latin and Sanskrit 

In this sense it is equivalent to who and which. Euphonj, 
perspicuity and precision must decide in the choice of the rela- 
tive. Rhetoricians, however, have distinguished some cases in 
wbich it should not be used ; as, for example, immediately 
after a preposition. They have also stated that it should be 
nsed rather than who or which, (1.) when referring to a oom- 
pound antecedent, consisting partly of persons and partly of 
things; (2.^ to avoid the repetition of who and which; (S,) 
after adjectives of the superlative degree ; (4.) after the adjec- 
tive same; (5.) after the adjectives all and some, referring to 
things; and (6.) after the interrogative who? 

As a relative, that is used in both numbers, but only sub- 
stantively. 

4. The word that is used, as a sort of article, before a clause 
of a sentence. It is attached to and defines the clause, just as 
the common article is attached to and defines the noun. It 
forms the clause into a noun, and that in its cases, or relatiouH, 
according as it is used alone, or with different conjunctions, or 
as they might more ^propriately be called prepositions. This 
usage is very extensive, especially in the old writers. 

5. As if for that, denoting the object or purpose ; =; Gr. t^u, 
Lat ni. Germ, auf das9, 

July, 1838. 
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Hie English particle as k a mutilated fi>nii of oUo^ oom- 
pounded of all and so, literally signifying ^ entirdj ao,' or *eii- 
titaly in this manner.' 

The word aU in this particle has lost much of its foroa, aain 
other partides, albeiiy iUmoity dUnUj already ^ altoffMer^ aitkatij^ 
mlways. 

Tlie word «o in this particle is originally the modal or insin- 
mental case of an ancient demonstrative {ffomomi, aignifyiig 
* thus ' or ^ in this manner.' 

But this pronoun, although a demonatratiTa, haa lika ito 
derivatives also the force of a relative. 

And the particle of manner is also by an easy transfer em- 
ployed to denote degree or intensity, and by a transfer sone- 
what bolder is used for the pronoun itself in the nominatiTe or 
oljective case. 

Guided by these prindples the different meaninga of at nuj 
be arranged as follows. 

1. A demoMtrative adverb, denoting mann^ ; as^ 

* He does €u well as he can.' 

2. A relative adverb, denoting manner or degree ; as, 
*He did €U he was directed.' 

' On his return from £^3rpt, as I learned from the aame aa- 
thority, he levied an army.' 

* Ye shall be a^ gods.' 

' He does as well as he can.' 

8. A conjunction modifying the proposition itself^ and not 
merely the subject or predicate ; as, 
*' He trembled, as he spoke.' 

* As ye have heard, now obey.' 

4. A relative pronoun, equivalent to who, which^ or that It 
is found in this sense after so many, as many, such, and the sams, 

* He destroyed so many as he could find.' 
' As many as received him.' 

* Let such as understand answer.' 

' Send him such books as will please him.' 

* The same as I saw.' 

I^oie. — ^The fuller form also is retained in English m the 
sense of likewise, i. e. in like manner ; and in German in the 
sense of there/ore, 

March, 1866. 
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Art. LVIL — Collooatiom of Ooicpound PBOPOsmoKS. 

Subordinate propositions, lis a general rule, take the Mune 
position in a sentence, as the member or &ctor which thej rep- 
resent would do. 

Subordinate propositions, when they modify the whole sen- 
bonce, are placed at the close ; but^ when they modify a partic- 
slor member of the sentence, they are placed near that member. 

Svhstantive clauses, expressing the subject, are placed at the 
commencement of the sentence ; but when emphatic, at the 
md. Thus 

* Who9o hearkeneth unto me, shall dwell safely.' 

' It is a law of nature, that water should congeal hy cold J 
SubHantive clauses, expressing the object^ are placed after the 
rerb, onl^M such clause is emphatic Thus 
« We believe that God eMti! 

* WkcU men 9ow^ they must expect to reap.' 

Ac^eeUve dauses stand near the substantiye which they modr 
fy. Thus 

* The good which men do is not lost' 

* Alfred has sold the bat, which William gm»4 Amm, for % 
AaUittg' 

* Aliped has fiold the bat for a shilling whiek William pam 



Adverbial clauses of plaee^ time^ and manner^ aie placed ai 
the dose; but if emphi^ or extended, at the begpmning. Thus 
*JJvahn^9hovAdikdYexheiakeaf where ^^^ 

* Where thoughts kindle, words spontaneously flow«' 

* Let us live, while we Uve^ 

* While the bridegroom tarried^ they all slumbered and slept* 
*Uae timet ae if you knew its valueJ 

^Jj$ we grow Mer^ life becomes dim in the distanee.' 
Adverbial clauses ai the actual, possible^ and advereaHwe 

^r^mndf when emj^tic, precede the leading clause, as a pro- 

Umbs ; otherwise not Thus 

' Sinee eueh is ike/act^ you have no cause whatever lor to- 

Ueitude.' 

'People are rude and unpolite, because they are ignonuU.^ 
*If there were no cowardice, there would be little insolence.' 
*It were no virtae to bear ealamitieiy i^ tM cU({ iiot/tfs^ A^ 
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' Tluniffh he praises the lady^ it is only for her beauty.* 

Adverbial clauses of the ultimate ground are placed at the 
close. Thus 

' Lave well, thai you may die wdV 

' Some people endeavor to divert their thoughts, lest their 
minds should disturb themJ 

Co-ordinate propositions often invert their order, but in that 
oase the connective particle must be dianged. Thus, ' you lar 
bor not, there/ore you have not,' and * you have not, for yoa 
labor not' 

March, 1856. 
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Ths doctrine of the moods is a complicated subject. 

The problem to be solved is this, to find out a proper dflfitn* 
tion of the mood, and from it to deduce the number of moods 
which are requisite in language, or more definitely, to dfll6^ 
mine how many moods have been developed in the Indo* 
European stock of languages with which we are more immedi- 
ately concerned. 

The infinitive and participle have no claim to be consideied 
m moods. They are participials, see Art XXVIIL supra. 

Mood is the relation of the proposition in some way to die 
powers of mind of the speaker. 

But here a distinction is made between the actitify or piefr 
eate-idea, involved in the thought or propositioii, and Ae 
thought or proposition itself. 

Dr. Becker, for example, distinguishes between modalitjr in 
the under sense, as including the relation of the predie«(e4det 
to the mind of the speaker, and modality in the sirieier aebae, 
as including only the relation of the thought or assertion to- the 
powers or Unctions of the speaker's mind. 

Under the former he includes the actuality, possibili^, and 
necessity of the predicate-idea, i. e. of its union with the sutjeot 

Under the latter he includes the moods, usually «o denoitii- 
nated ; as the indicative, the conjunctive, the conditicmal, the 
interrogative, and the imperative. 

This distinction of Dr. Becker's has been neglected by his 
fottowen^ as Morell, Wnrst, and Bauer, but w^ thinjk uubappiKf . 
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There are six forms of the actiyity piedicaied of the subject, 
vrhich express the relation of the activity to the mind of the 
speaker; viz. 

(1.^ Th$i oi actuality ; as, ' the leaf withers.' 

'2.1 That of non-actuality; as, ^the leaf does not wither.' 
3.) That of possibility ; as, * the leaf can wither.' 

aS That of impoidbility ; as, 'the leaf cannot wither.' 
5.) That of necessity; as, 'the leaf must wither.' 

[6.) That of its converse ; as, ' the leaf must not wither.' 
^very predicated actiyity is supposed to £edi under one of 
these heads. 

If we make three forms, actuality, possibility, and necessity, 
and two varieties under each, we shall come to the same result 

These three or six forms are regarded, I believe, by all judi- 
cious grammarians, as collateral or correlative. 

These afiections of the predicated activity, as they, through 
the predicate, affect also the proposition, might seem, at first 
iriew, to require two moods, a neyative mood, and a potential 
mood to express possibility and necessity. But these moods 
are unnecessary. 

Every proposition may indeed be stated either positively or 
negatively. JBut the negative proposition has no peculiar mood- 
form. It is expressed by a particle of negation attached to the 
predicate, or some other member of the proposition. All that 
needs to be said, therefore, comes in under llie head of negative 
particles. 

The potential mood, so called, is expressed in English by the 
auxiliary verbs, may, might, can, could, should, and must, which 
are construed like other verbs with an infinitive. All that needs 
to be said of the potential mood, therefore, may be introduced 
under the diseusuon of auxiliary verbs and their uses. 

As to the other moods we ol^rve, 

Hie moods have reference to the mind of the speaker. They 
liave reference to the functions or powers called mto operation 
in the enunciation of the thought or proposition. 

The infinitive mood so called is the crude-form of the verb. 
It is the verb divested of all modality. It is no mood at all. 

The indicative is the ground-form of the verb, and the basis 
of the other moods. It is the appropriate form to express an 
objective or positive judgment of the mind. It embraces or 
excludes the potential mood according to our mode of conceiy- 
ing of it 

15 
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Its |»0per place k in a leading piopositian, bot it has nea 
nmpliUitcKi the place of the suhjunctiYe in the subordinate pn 
osition. 

The appropriate use of the confunetive or subjunctive mc 
is to express a subjective or problematical judgment, and it 
found in a subordinate proposition. See Articles XLTT — ^XL'V 

The conjunctive has wme analogy to the genitive of 1 
noun. 

The conditional mood, or mood of the assumed antithesis, 
a peculiar £9rm of the proposition. See supra p. 135. 

The interrogative mood differs not from the indicative exa 
in the collocation. It is strictly speaking an imperfect propc 
tkm proposed to another to complete or fill up. It is onl} 
sub-mood, as it were, of the indicative. See the Article on t 
Interrogation. 

The imperative mood proceeds not from the intellecti I 
from the desires of the mind acting appropriately ; for it is 
great mistake to consider language as the ofi&pring of the int 
bet only. See Art on the Imperative Mood. 

Mardi, 1856. 
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Abt. UX. — ^Pabticlss of Assxnt aitd Nboatiov. 

1. Thb idea of negation, being a simple idea, is clear m 
distinct in itself; nor does Uie expression of it usually oocasi 
any difficulty. 

2. The simplest form of the n^ation seems to have been 
interjectional element, (analogous to the inteijectional elenu 
of affirmation,) originally used as a negative response to 
inquiry or command. But in actual usage a compound fo 
is now employed, as being more emphatic ; as, Lat fwn^ (= 
oenum or unum;) Glenn, nein, (ssne em;) £ng. nay^ (^t^nea 
not aye;) orno, (=:«« ay«, not ever.) 

8. There is in the Shemitish languages a peculiar early fo 
of the negation, (analogous to a peculiar form of the amni 
tion ;) as, iD*^i< t*^ 'there is no man,' lit^. there is nothing 
s man. Gen. di : 50. comp. b^|l U$2 'there is a kinsman,' lit 
there is something of a kinsman, Buth 3 : 12, 
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4. Fram this original negaiiwe element ne m derired by oom- 
poMtian a beaatifol sjrstem of negmtiye words ibr the speciai 
)0ea8ioii8 of human language; as (1.) inteij. najr, no; (S.) 
mbet of person, nobody; (3.) subst of thing, naughk, nothing; 
(4.) adj. of quantity, none or no; (5.) adj. of preference, nei- 
^er; (6.) adv. of modality, noty contraction of naught; (7.) 
idv. of place, nowhere; (8.) adv. of time, never; (9.) adv. of 
manner, nohow, nowiee, noways; (10.) conj. neither, nor. 

To these correspond in Latin, (1.) non; (2.) nemo; (3.) nil 
Mr nihil; (4.) nullus; (5.) neuter; (6.) non, ne; (7.) nusquam; 
[8.) nunquam; (9.) nequaquamy neutiquam; (10.) neque, nee. 

6. The n^ation of an attribute is sometimes expressed by 
lie inseparable particle un or in; as, unprofitable, infirm, 

6. The genera] rule for the collocation of the adverb not, and 
lie conjunctions neither and nor, is that which natural instinct 
lictates, that the negation should be placed near the word to 
vMch it refers. 

*' Not all that is fiivored by good use, is proper to be retained.* 

* He walks nioi^ 

^ He does not walk.' 

* Neither the pendl nor poetry is adequate.' 

^ It neither improves the understanding, nor delights the im- 

igination.' 
*' It will please neither the mind, nor the imagination.' 
The coUocation of the other negative words presents no dif- 

icolty. 

7. In some languages, as the Latin, there is a negation of 
be negation ; as, non-nemo, somebody ; non-^ullue, some one. 
But in English this does not occur, except when one of the 
legatives is expressed by an inseparable particle ; as, ' he is not 
wiuMe,^ There is, however, a slight difference of meaning. 

8. In most languages, there is a tendency to repeat the nega* 
ive for the sake of emphasis. This is particularly the case in 
Skeek ; also in early Latin, and in Anglo-Saxon. In English 
it is now confined to the popular idiom, and is disapproved of 
B the written style. 

9. The expression of the negative in abridged or contracted 
lentences may be best illustrated by an example ; as, 

* No creature, (neither human, nor angelical,) shaU ever be 
Me to sepante us from the love of God.' 
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10. IfjBijki^iiM^eByM the Gnedk and Latin, diatugindi b^ 
twe&k the negabra m a eo-ofdinate or leading piopofiitioB, aai 
tbe negative in a aabordinatie Mr aobjectiva ptopofliti<». Bit 
tbe Engliah language doei not. 

Ilard^l856. 

EngliMk PartiekM cfAjuemL 

TiOy wfe or mfj I, 9nd yes, 

Xlie particle of afBnnation or anent is an earlj want in Ian- 
gojige. In EngiiBh it haa asumed the lonns^ jtm, ojfe €t ay, /f 
and yet. 

1. Feo, Old Eng. ye, yec, (Goth.>dt, Angk^&x. ia^ge^gti, 
ar yce, (jrenn./a,) is of obtcore mgrin. J. GrimBi oonnecti it^ 
notwithstanding the opposition iA meaning, with Gr. o^ not 
It is probaU J a natnral sound, prompted bj inatind^ and |Vh 
marilj an intei}ecti<«. Its different uses are aa follows. 

(1.) After a question or oommand, to express tssnnt Is tUi 
sense it is emphatic, and the sabstitote, as it wera^ for a wlide 
sentence. Thus 

'Art thou a Roman? He said, Tm! Acts 22 : 27. 

Yea in this sense is now supeneded bj yea, exo^ in actosn 
style, and in puUic proceedings. 

(2.) Before a proposition, without being a member of it^ to 
prq)Are the waj for an amplification or cKhuue. Here also it 
is an emphatic intersection, standing for a wh<^e sentence. Him 

' Yea^ hath Grod said, Te shall not eat of everj tree <^ the 
garden V €r€iL 3 : 1. 

'I therein do rejoiee, yM, and will rejoice.' PhiL 1 : 18. 

In this sense yea is rt^ used in sdemn or artiquated style. 

It is somewhat singular that both yea and nay are sometunss 
used with the same augmentadye force in one and the samt 
sentence. Thus 

*' A good man always profits by his endeayor ; yie«, when he 
is absent ; nay, when dead, by his examine and mamoiy.'— :Ben 
Jonson. 

(3.) As a noun denoting assoit or foithfiilneab In thb sease 
it loses its emphatic Uae. Thus 

' Let your yeo be j^ea; and your nay, nay.' James 5 : 12. 

' All the promises of God in him are ysa^ and in*hun amaa*' 
2 Cor. 1 : 20. 
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2. ^3^ or ay, anotlier form for yeo^ in the two first aeoeptft> 
urns, and still in use. 

8. /, merely a diffwent orthography and perhaps prononcia- 
ion iofr a^e or ay, much used hy Shidapeare, hat now entirely 
ntiqiuited. Thus 



''HftUi Romeo flhunbimMlf: Say thon bnt 7; 
And tbat bsre rowel I, ahall poisoo inoiv 
Than tlie deatli-dArtiDg eye of a oockatrice." 

Borneo and MieL 

4. Ye$j Old 'Eing, yatM, (Anglo-Sax. yese, piie^ or s^ie,) eom- 
loiuided of y«a, or Anglo-Sax. yea, and An^o-Sax. m for ti^ 
let it he f employed in the two fiist acoeptations. 

(1.) After a qnestion or command, to express aasent. Thus 

'Doth not your master pay trihute! He saith. Yet. Matt 
l7 : 24, 26. 

(2.) Before a proposition, without heing a memher of it, to 
srepare the way for an amplification or climax. Thus 

* Yon have done all this, yes, you have done more. 

Yes is sometimes joined with other particles ; as, O ye$y 
where each particle has its peculiar force ; yet indeed j an inten- 
ire form for yet, etc 

June, 1844. 

English Negatives, 

The class of words, called negatives, play an important part 
a language, and are worthy of special attention. 

The leading uses of the negation are ^1.) as an interjection 
irompted hy natural instinct, to express dissent after a question 
r command ; (2.) in r^^lar discourse, to deny the jHredicate ; 
nd (3.) to deny the attribute. 

The negative element, or simple n^ation, in English, which 
raa in its origin naturally adapted to perform these functions, 
I ne or tin. 

This negative element, however, is not found in English at 
be present time as a separate word ; hut it occurs as the initial 
onnd or initial syllable in many compounds. These com- 
onnds hav^ supweded, as we shall see below, the use of the 
imple negation. 

16* 
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TW priabipal *c|piliTch, is Ike Teatowe |mH of oar la^^ 
yMch are in this war compounded with the negatiTe «leraeBt 
m oipfo MgalMMk are iwy» «fl^ iw«n% *on» or w)^ MM^Af or 
MwpA/. nol, nn'l&fr. aor, and the compoanda irith «». 

1. Smjf^ CHdEagKBh a^^ (compo i i a dad of the aegatire ele- 
Meat me aad the adhrerb or father ialeijeetioii of aaaent yn of 
•ye.) is primarilT eaopkn-ed, after a qneatioB oft rnitialind, ■ 
an adferb or rather inteijection of denial ; as, 

* Wilt thon then that we go atad gather then tq> t But 1m 
said,3ay; MatL 13 : 28, 29. 

^They hare lioees and the prophets; let tliem hear than. 
And he said, JTay, lather Abrahant.* Lake 16 : 29, 30. 

It is also cnploved rerr happily in denying that what hu 
heea said is all that ran be said, and i* thna preptemfir iht Wsy 
for an ampmeacion or cnmax ; as« 

* He requested an answer, nay, he tffged it' 

iVblf. — Nay always has the fnll circmiflez tone. AHhondi 
merely an inteijection, it is rirtnally eqniralent to a wlioie 
•entenoe. 

2. Aa (compounded of the negative element tie and A* 
particle aj^f; erer.) has two okb in English : 

(1.) As an inteijection of denial ; aa, 

^ Art tho« diat prophet ? And he answered, JTo.* lbhnl:21. 

'And they spake onto him, staying, No; bnt we will bmd 
thee fist, and delirer thee into their hand.' Jndg. 15 : 18. 

Also employed, like aay, in denying that what has been ssid 
is all that can be said, and in thos preparing the way for t 
climax; as^ 

* There is none righteons, no, not one.' Rom. 8 : 10. 

* To whom we gare place br subjection, fio, not for an holor/ 
Gal. 2:5. 

Note. — ^In this nse, no has always the fnll circomllex time, 
and is virtnally eqoivalent to a whole sentence. 

(2.) As an adrerb of negation, in a snspenMre danse, aad 
equivalent to not; as, 

' That I may prove them, whether they will walk in my law, 
or no.^ Ex. 16 : 4. 

Note, — In this nse it ceases to have the circumflex tone. 

Compare Goth, a* aiv, coropouDded of m and aw / Anglo- 
Sax, noy compounded of ne and a ; and Germ, nie, compounded 
of ne and je; the Goth, air, Anglo-Sax. a, Germ./ey and Eug. 
aye, being all the same word, aad signifying ever. 



8. Nefter^ An^o-Sax. lur/re, ifiirfr%^ or nf^oct (compomded of 
ne^ and ^er, Anglo-Sax. €^re^ the dative cate ci a^ Anglo- 
Sax, a or atM^ an adverb having several nsea : 

(l.'\ Not tU any Ume, at no time^ its appropriate raeaning* 

\^Sln ito d4Siree ; as^ 

* Whoever has a friend to guide, may canj Jiis cgres it aa- 
otiber man's head, and yet Me nevtr the woisei.' — Seoih. 

(3^ Simply fu>(; as, 

*' lie ansireied him never a word.' 

4. I^one^ (compounded dT ne and one; corapb Anglo-Sax. 
non^ oamponnded of ne and «»^ one ; G^ertn. nein^ oompounded 
of ne and ein, one ; «id LaL ficm or noenum^ o(Hnpo«iMied of ne 
■iftd oenum, one ;) an a^^eckive having two uses : 

{1^ Not9ne; as, 

^Tnere is none that doeth good.' P^. 14 : Z. 

(2.) I^ot any ; asi, 

* SuL days ye shall gather it ; but on tlie setenth day, which 
m the sabbath, in it there shall be none? £x. Id : 26. 

in Old English it was nsed in both these senses before Boons 
b^^ning with a vowel ; as, 

*' Hus IS ncyne other bat the house of God.' Gen. 28 : 17. 
*• Thou shalt have none assurance of thv life. Deut. 28 : 66. 

5. No^ merely an abridged form or the preceding, now 
always used when a noun immediately foDows ; as^ 

* Let there be no strife between me and thee.' Gen. 18:8. 
It is also used before the comparative degree, as an adverb, 

noi in any degree ; as ^no more,' * no longer.' 

6. taught or tioi^A^,, Anglo-Sax. nawihtj natmihtj (com- 
ponnded ctf* ne, aj^ess Anglo-Sax. a, and toight or i9J^'< = Anglo- 
Sax, toikt or timhty) used in several senses : 

(1.) As a substantive, not anything, noMn^, its appropriate 
meaning. 

(2,) As an adverb, in no degree; as, 

* To wealth or sovereign power he nought applied.' — ^Fair&x. 
(3.) As an adjective bad, worthlees. In this sense it retains 

the older orthography naught, 

7. j^oty merely an abridged form or contraction of the pre- 
ceding, and now employed to express the simple n^ation of 
the predicate or attribute. 

8. Neither^ Old English nouther or nother, Anglo-Sax. natker^ 
nathor, nawther, nauAor, (compounded of ne and either^ Anglo- 
Sax, athor,) not either. 
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(IJ At an adjecthre ; as, 
*Tne upright jndgtt inclines to neither party.* 
(2.) As an adredii, or rather referring to daiisea or ten- 
tttioes; as, 

' Fight neither with small nor great, save onl j with the Idiig.* 

1 Kings 22 : 81. 

9. jN^or^ merely a contraction of the preceding, and nsed with 
less emphasis ; as, 

* Fight neither with small nor great* 1 Kings 22 : 81. 
' Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard.* 1 Cor. 2 : 9. 

* Simois nor Xanthus shall be wanting there.' — ^Dryden. 

* I whom nor avarice nor pleasures move.' — ^Walsh. 

10. In old English writers we find npe for ne is, 'is not;' niU 
for ne mil, * will not ;' nas for ne has, * has not' Comparo 
Anglo-Sax. nis or nys, * is not ;' nele, ^ will not ;' nce/th, * hsB 
not' In modern English we have ant for are not; wont kit 
will not; hant for have not. 

11. There are also some secondary compounds which need 
no comment; as nobody, nothing, nowhere, noways, nowise; 
nevertheless; nonesuch; notwithstanding. 

12. Un, as an inseparable prefix, in unbind, unfair, etc 

Thus far we have regarded only the Teutonic or ALUglo-Saxon 
part of our language. As this negative element exists also ia 
Latin, it exhibits itself as a component part of many words 
derived from that lan^age. Thus 

(1.) Ne is found m necessary, negation, neglect, Tiegotiate, 
neuter, nonentity, null. 

(2.) In, (s=Anglo-Sax. un,) is found in inept, inert, infirm^ etc 

May, 1844. 

Further Notes on Yea and Nay. 

1. These terms are used as interjections after a command, as 
well as after an interrogation. 

2. Tea and nay belong to the solemn style ; in the common 
Btyle they are giving way to yes and no. 

3. Some of these terms are used by way of preparaticm for an 
emphatic sentence ; as, *I have advised, yea, urged him ;' 'he 
requested an answer, nay, he urged it ;' * you have done all this, 
yes, you have done more ;' * there is none righteous, no, not one' 

4. Some of these terms, by a natural but peculiar process, 
have become nouns; as, nay, 'denial;' yea, ' fiEtithfuIness,' 

2 Cor. 1 : 20. 
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5. These terms b*Te led to the fermatioii of verbs of afflhna- 
tion and denial ; as, Lat aio, * I say ;' negOy ' I deny */ Germ. 
hpahm^ * to affirm f Old Eng. iiay^ ' to deny,' in Chancer. 

6. If we hare been successful in our investigations, we haye 
&Uen upon two of the original forms of language ; viz. yea, as 
an instinctive sound oi assent, and n, as the element of negation. 

March, 1856. 



Art. LX. — Auxiliary Verbs. 

BBfiiOBB 9uhfeetive verbs whose action abides in the subject, 
as liej standj and objective verbs, whose action passes over to an 
object, as strike^ cut ; there is a third class of verbs, called aux- 
iliary or kelpmg verbs, which do not express action at all, as 
fnoffy can, 

in other words, these verbs do not express the activity itself, 
bat only the time, node, voice, or simple predication, of the 
activity. That is, they express not general abstract ideas them- 
selves, but only their relations. The auxiliary verb is also the 
bearer d person and number. 

Hie auxiliary verbs in English are may, can^ thallj vfillj 
ought, musty dare or durst, have, do, let, am. 

As these verbs do not, like other verbs, denote activity in any 
sense, the inquiry arises in many intelligent minds, whence did 
they come, and what was their original significancy, it being 
correctly assumed that they once expressed general abstract 
ideas. This curiosity is a natural one, and we shall endeavor 
to answer it in a familiar way. 

The original meaning and present use of these terms, how- 
ever, should not be confounded with each other, but kept per- 
iectly distinct 

1. May is the past tense of a Teutonic verb, signifying *to 
have power' or 'be able,' (comp. the derivative nouns, might, 
main, whicb both denote * power ;') but is now employed in 
Ikiglish, (I.) to express possibility or contingency; (2.) to ex- 
press permission ; (3.) in a subordinate proposition, to express 
the conjunctive mood ; and (4.) in the interrogative or inverted 
ofder, to express the entreaty form of the imperative. It is an 
MudliAfy of mood. 
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Uptakes a new past tense after the weak inflection ; as, / 
miffhi, 

2. Can is the past time of to Jeen^ ' to know,' (after the strong 
inflection, comp. get^ past gat;) and now signifies ' to be able,' 
L e. * to know how ' to do a thing. It is an auziHarj of mood. 

It takes a new past tense after me weak inflection ; as, Anglo- 
Sax, ic cudhe. In English, however, by a singular fireak of kn- 
guage, the orthography of the past tense has been confonned 
to the analogy of ufouldy should ; as, J could, 

8. Shall is the past tense of a Teutonic verb, signifying *to 
owe,' sciL a debt, hence ^ to be obligated,' soil, to a duty ; but 
is now employed, when unemphatic, to denote mere futuritioiL 
When emphatic, it conveys the idea of a promise or threat It 
is an auxiliary of time and mood. 

It takes a new past tense with change of vowel and weak 
inflection ; as, / should, 

4. Will is still used as a principal verb, pres. vnll, "paaL'tnUedf 
signifying ' to have a volition ' or * be willing ;' but as an aux- 
iliary verb, when unemphatic, it denotes mere futurition, and 
when emphatic, resolution or a promise. It is an auxiliary of 
time and mood. 

It takes a past tense after the weak inflection ; as, / wmid. 

5. Ought is the past tense of to owe, primarily * to poasesa* 
or * own J but is now used as an auxiliary both in the present 
and past tense, to denote moral obligation. It is a sort of aux- 
iliary of mood. 

6. Must is the past tense of a Teutonic verb, signifying ' to 
be necessitated,' and is now used as an auxiliary to denote jdiys- 
ical necessity. It is an auxiliary of mood. 

Musi appears to be used both as a present and as a past tensSi 

7. JDare or durst, past durst, is now an auxiliary verb of 
mood. Dare, past dared, is still used as a principal verb. 

8. ffave, past hxid, with the weak inflection, is used both as 
a principal verb, signifying * to hold' or * possess;' and as an 
auxiliary of time, helping to form the perfect and pluperfect 
tenses ; as, / have loved, I had loved, 

9. I>o, past did, with the weak inflection, is used both as a 
principal verb, signifying 'to make' or *to act;' and as an 
auxiliary to express emphasis. It is also used in the interroga- 
tive form of speech ; as a mere expletive in poetry ; and to avoid 
the repetition of the principal verb. It is an auxiliaiy of mood* 
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Let is used both as a principal rerb, let, past ^<, ngnify- 
bo permit ;' and as an auxiliary verb to help form the im- 
ve mood in the third and first persons, as, Ut him go, let 
• 

Am or be, past was, partic. been, is made up of three dis- 
^erbs, (which in other dialects are declined in ftdl,) each 
y^ing ' to exist' or * to have existence , and is employed as 
ixiliary in English to form, in connection with the past 
iple, the passive voice of active verbs, and the past tense 
ae neuter verbs. It does this by expressing mere predica- 

It is also used, in connection with the active particle, to 
tenses of continuous action ; as, / am buildtnff, I wot 
<ng. Also as a mere copula ; as, ' God is good.' It is the 
jate-verb, or auxiliary verb of mere predication. 

Bemarks on the Atudliariea. 

These auxiliaries are called verbs, because they were so in 
origin, and because they still retain the inflection of verba. 
These verbs, (excepting do, have, am,) do not inflect the 
person singular. This is owing to the &ct that they w^e 
lally past tenses. 

These verbs, (excepting have, ought, am^ take the simple 
ive without to. 
rch, 1856. 

On the Auxiliary Verb ShalL 

aU, which is now in English an auxiliary verb of mood 

ense, was originally a common verb, as is evident from its 

I the Meso-Gothic and Anglo-Saxon dialects which exhibit 

icient state of our language. 

e different significations of this verb may be arranged as 

^s: 

To owe, sell, a debt, in Meso-Gothic and Anglo-Saxon. 

in the present tense, Meso-Goth. wan filu shalt, (shalt 
;) Anglo-Sax. hu mycel scealt ihu, (shalt thou;) *how 

owest thou V Luke 16:5. 

in the past tense, Meso-Goth. ains skulda (should) skatte 
unda, ' the one owed five hundred pence.' Luke 7 : 41. 
is meaning is expressed in Greek by dtpelht, and in Latin 
heo. 
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2. To be bound or obligated^ aciL to the perfoimance of a 
duty, in Meso-Gothic and Angio-Saxon, and partially in EnglisL 

So in the present tense, Meso-GrotL dad (he shall) gasviltan; 
Anglo-Sax. he sceal (shall) sweltan ; * he ought to die.' J<jui 
19: V. 

Old Eng. • The faith I shall to God.'— Chancer. 

So in the past tense, Meso-Goth. thatei skuldedum (we should) 
taujan, *that which was our duty to do.' Luke 17 : 10. 

Modem Eng. 'I should go,' *thou shotddest go,' 'he should 
go,' i. e. I ou^t to go, thou oughtest to go, he ought to go. 

This meaning is expressed like the preceding by Gr. 6<pslJm 
and Lat. debeo, and also by Gr. dei and Lat oporteL 

8. To be under a necessity^ must, in Meso-Gothic and Angb* 
Saxon. 

Meso-Goth. vaila merjan ik skal (shall ;) ' I must preach ;' 
Luke 4 : 43. Anglo-Sax. scyl (shall) beon gefylled, * must be 
accomplished.' Luke 22 : 37. 

This meaning is expressed, like the preceding, by Gr. del and 
Lat. qportety and also by Gr. zf^ and Lat. future participle in dtu, 

4. By implication, to be future or eertainj in Meso^jrothic^ 
Anglo-Saxon, and English. 

So in the present taise, Meso-GotL wa skuU (shaU) thata 
bam wairthan, Eng. * what manner of child shall thia bof Luka 
1 : 66. Anglo-Sax. scealt tredan, * thou shalt treadL' 

So in the past tense, Meso-Goth. thanei skuldedun (should) 
niman, Eng. * which they should receive.' John 7 : 39. 

In very old English, shall was the only future auxiliary. 

This meaning is expressed in Greek by fiiXXu, and in Latin 
by the future participle in rus, 

5. To be certain or future, with the implication that no sob- 
jective difficulty remains in the mind of me speakeri thus in- 
rolving the idea of a promise or permission. This meaning is 
of modem origin, and is properly found cmly in the second and 
third persons, and that m the leading proposition; as, *yoa 
shall receive your wages,' * he shall receive his wages.' 

This last use of shall in given cases to express an implied 
promise or permission, has led to the use of will in the corres- 
ponding cases, to express mere faturition. This, I apprehend, 
explains the variegated character of the English future tense, 
which now is formed thus : I shall love, thou wilt love, he will 
love ; we shall love, ye will love, they will love. 

Juljr, 1845. 
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On the Auxiliary Verb Will. 

Willy (Gr. ^oiXofiai, Lat volo^ Goth, wiljan, Old.Gerra. wellan, 
tvoUen^ willeny Genu. wolUuy Dutch willeny Swed. vilja, Dan. 
vUle, Iceland, vilieiy Anglo-Sax. willan^ wyllcm^ willian^ Scott 
umll;) 

1. As an independent verb, declined regularly, Ho have a 
volition,' * to resolve,' * to determine,' * to decide in the mind ;' 
as, / toiU to go. Now antiquated. 

2. As an irregular verb, denoting a volition, intention, reso- 
lution, promise, and by implication, the futurition of the thing 
willed ; as, / will go. So in the first person, as the speaker can 
exercise volition for himself, and is expected so to do. Also with 
on emphasis in the second and third persons, Deut. 25 : 7, 9. 
Luke 15 : 28. John 5 : 40. 

8. Denoting simple futurition, whether with or without voli- 
tion ; as, Ae or it will go. So in the second and third persons, 
where the speaker cannot exercise volition for others, and inti- 
mates no opposing necessity. 

Different Modes of expressing Future Time in English, 

The different modes of expressing futurition in English are 
tiie following : 

1. By means of the present tense ; as, I go to-morrow. This 
is the most ancient form. Comp. Gr. etfit, * I shall go.' (See 
Sophocles' Gr. Gram. p. 234.) Meso-Goth. gibid, (giveth) for 
Gr. dibaeiy * shall give,' Luke 1 : 22. (See Grimm, iv. 176.^ 
Anglo-Sax. beo, byst^ bydh, 'ero, eris, erit,' (see Grimm, iv. 178.) 
Germ, ich komme morgen^ (see Grimm, rv. 177.) 

2. By means of the auxiliary verb shall^ which originally 
denoted *to owe' or * to be obliged.' This for a time was the 
only future auxiliary. 

3. By means of the auxiliary verb will^ which originally de- 
noted * to have a volition.' It is used only in the second and 
third persons. It has only partially taken the place of shaM, 
This fact helps much to explain the apparent mystery in the 
use of shall and will, 

4. The form / am about to love, 

5. The form / am going to love. 

The two last forms are immediate futures, 
March, 1856. 

16 
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Art. LXL — ^Thx Interrogatits Mood. 

1. Thk interrogative mood consists of an imperfect propon- 
tion, addressed to another for him to complete or fill up. It 
proceeds partly from the intellect of the speaker, and paitlj 
from his will or rather his desire of knowledge. 

2. The interrogative proposition involves or implies an intel- 
lective one. Thus ' is he sick V involves the intellective propo- 
sition, ' he is perhaps sick,' as a possible judgment.. A desire 
]g expressed at the same time that this posable judgment may 
be formed into an actual one, as * he is sick,' or * he is not sicL' 

3. The varieties of the interrogative mood are as follows : 
(1.) The simple interrogation, for the purpose of obtaining 

information; as, *is your master at home?' *now do you dof 

(2.) The rhetorical interrogation, which, when affinnadve, 

se^Qos to call for a negative answer ; and when n^ative, to caD 

for an a£Srmative answer ; as, ' shall God pervert judgm^t f 

* shall not the judge of all the earth do right V 

(3.) The passionate exclamation ; as, 'how glorious is Godr 

• how weak and feeble is man !' 

4. The different forms of the interrogation are as follows : 
(1.) That introduced by interrogative words, as who, whatj 

ythere, when, etc. It is an imperfect proposition addressed to 
another to be filled up, as to some factor or member ; aa, 

* Who was the man that dared to do this thing V 

* What is the act ? what danger f what intent !' 

* Where am I and whence did I come V 

These sentences have a stress on the interrogative word ; on 
inversion of the subject and verb ; and the fidltng inflection at 
ihe close. All which distinguish the interrogative from the 
indicative mood. 

(2.) The interrogative sentence without the interrogative 
words. It is a simple inquiry whether the predicate bdongs to 
the subject, and may be answered by yes or no. 

* Is he sick V 

* Is God unrighteous ?' 

These sentences have an inversion of the subject and predi- 
cate, and a rising inflection at the close of the sentence. 

Sometimes the interrogation is left to be denoted by the in- 
tonation only ; as, ^a^ el 6 ^aaiXs<ig x^v *IovdaUap;^ which might 
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nean 'thou art the king of the Jews.' Mat 27 : 11. So Lat 
Cemis, ut insoltent Butuli, Turnosque feratur.' Virg. And in 
Snglish we may say * you took a ride this morning,' and yet 
lak a question. 
(3.) The interrogation with the disjunctiye form ; as, 

* Is this a verse of Homer or of Virgil ?' 

The interrogation, although it is properly a full thought, is 
>ften treated as a subordinate proposition. It then forms a 
ipecies c^ substantive proposition ; as, 

* Ask him wko he m, and what he wanis.^ 
See supra, p. 120. 

March, 1856. 



Abt. LXn. — ^Thb Imperativk Mood. 

RscEKT philological works from Germany enable us to grra 
a more exact account of the imperative mood than has hitherto 
been usual. 

Mood, is the relation of thought to the powers of mind. 
Moods, according to Harris, exhibit the diathesis of the soul. 

1. The imperative mood, logically considered, is that form of 
the thought which represents -Sie action implied in the verb, as 
something willed by the speaker. The peculiar distinction of 
the imperative mood, consists in its proceeding immediately 
from the will, and expressing a volition or act of the will, while 
the indicative mood proceeds firom the intellect, and expresses 
a judgment or act of the intellect. In this its most extensive 
sense it is sometimes called the Requmtive mood, (including 
the impenUive mood and the precative or optative^) see Harris, 
p. 143, 144, and sometimes the Volitive mood, see Crosby, p. 
243, 244, 417, 418. This mood is related to the other moods 
lomewhat as the vocative case to the other cases, and is often 
MMinected with the vocative case. 

2. The nature of the volitive or imperative proposition may 
be illustrated by a comparison of it on the one hand with the 
ntellective proposition implied in it, and on the other hand 
irith the intellective proposition evolved from it. 

The imperative proposition involves or implies an intellective. 
Cbus, ' help me' involves the intellective proposition ' thou canst 
Mklp me^' or ' then hdpest me perhaps,' which expresses a log- 
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ical possibility. In the imperative proposition ibis possilnfitf 
is willed to be actual ; that b, the proposition now exprenes 
moral necessitj. 

On the contrary, an intellective proposition may be evolved 
from the imperative proposition. Thna, * thou must help me,' 
or * thou art obliged to help me,' is evolved from the imperatiYe 
proposition * help me.' In this intellective proposition, moral 
necessity is directly affirmed or predicated. 

3. The imperative mood, being thus an immediate expressioB 
of the will, has a strong peculiarly marked intonation. It 
hardly needs any other exponent of modality. 

4. The imperative mood from its nature usually aims at eoQ- 
ciseness of expression. It is often denoted by a short or simple 
form of the verb accompanied with a mutilation of the per- 
sonal termination, or with an entire omission of pronouns. 
Thus, Heb. bbp , * kill thou,' comp. bbpPl ' thou wilt kill ;' Gr. 
T6nre, * beat thou,' comp. TiniBtg, ' thou beatest ;' Lat fer^ 
* bring thou,' com^. fers, ' thou bringest ;' Germ, gib ; Eng. gwe, 

5. Imperative propositions are liable to bold ellipses more 
than most others ; as, ' hats off;' ' heads out ;' * to arms ;' * for- 
ward;' ^ to the right.' 

6. The varieties of the imperative mood are differentJy con- 
stituted by different grammarians; (1.) sometimes twofold; 
as, commanding and entreating; or commanding and wishing; 
(2.) sometimes threefold ; as, commanding, exhorting, and en- 
treating; or commanding, entreating, and permitting; (3.) 
sometimes fourfold ; as, commanding, exhorting, entreating or 
requesting, and permitting ; (4.) sometimes fivefold ; as, com- 
manding, exhorting, requesting, wishing, and permitting. 

But the permissive^ logically considered, does not come under 
the volitive or imperative. 

1, Many languages, as the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, German, 
and English, have a special form of the verb, which, aided by 
the intonation, expresses these various senses of the imperative 
proposition ; as may be illustrated from the Old Testament 

(1.) To express a command ; as, Ex. 10 : 1, ^goin unto Ph«^- 
raoh.' So Lev. 11 : 2. Num. 16 : 26. 20 : 10. Deut 10 : 1. 

(2.) To express an exhortation ; as, Is. 55 : 1, * come y$ to the 
waters.' So Ps. 150 : 1. 

(3.) To express as entreaty; as, Ps. 6 : 4, 'r«/ieni, O Lord.' 
So Gen. 12: 18. 27: 7. Deut 26: 15. 2lSja^ti 22. Is.5:8. 
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To express awish; as, DaD.2: 4, ' O king, /««« finr erer.* 

1: 22. 

Fo express a permission ; as, 2 Sam. 18 : 23, 'and lie 
o him, run,^ So Is. 8 : 9. 

these examples, the Greek, Latin, and German versions, 
as the English, also use the imperative, thus showing 
cidence of these languages with the Hebrew, in the use 
nood. 

ith regard to these uses of the imperative mood, W6 
jerve, 
The proper imperative, or the expression of command, 

the falling inflection and abruptness of manner pecu- 
he command. 

The hortative, or the expression of exhortation or admo- 
equires the falling inflection, but without abruptness. 
The precative, or the expression of entreaty, requires 
ig inflection, but is more commonly expressed by the 

The optative, or the expression of a wish, has no peculiar 

n. It is more commonly expressed by the potential. 

Fhe permission does not properly belong to the volitivo 

native, and is more commonly expressed by the poten- 

ubjunctive. 

\ uses of the imperative depend on the context, and on 

t and gesture. 

1848. 

The Hebrew Imperative, 

lebrew imperative is always positive, the prohibition or 
5 command being expressed by the future indicative, 
lebrew imperative is also used to express a strong a»- 
whetber arising from prophetic or poetic inspiration ; 
12 : 2, *and he thou a blessing.' 

lebrew imperative is also employed to expresg a con- 
promise ; as, Gen. 42:18, * this do, and live^ i. e. * if 
io this, ye shall live.' The first imperative may be re- 
as an eidiortation, on obedience to which the promise 

• 

lebrew imperative is also used to express a concessive 
jng ; as. Job 2:9,* bless God, and die^ i. e. * although 
iss God, yet thou shalt die.' The first imperative mar 

16* 
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be regurdad m a pennianoii, notwitihstaiidiiig wbidi the tluMt- 

ening is to take place. 

But the promise and threateBing do not, logically ccnaidindf 
belong to the volitive or imperatiTe. 

The Oreek ImperaUv$, 

The (>reek imperative is employed, 

(1.) To express a command; as, Mat 2 : 13, ^^9^8 tig M- 
Y^ntTOP, *flee into Efeypt.' 

(2.) To express an exhortation ; as, Luke 1 : 13, /u^ ^o9, 
* fear not' 

(3.) To express an entreaty ; as. Acts 7 : 69, di^ak rb itp^fA 
fiov, * receive my spirit' 

(4.) To express a wish ; as, Luke 1 : 28, z^^g^^ ' hail' 

(5.) To express a permission ; as, Mat 26 : 45, xad-Msu ib 
^*7io*', * sleep on now.' 

The Greek has three forms in the imperative, but not for the 
designation of time ; as (1.) the present, to denote a continuous 
action ; (2.) the aorist, to denote a momentary action ; and (3.) 
the preterite, to denote a momentary action which is to con- 
tinue done. 

This distinction between the imperative present and impera- 
tive aorist is said by Pott to exist also in Modem Greek. 

7%« Latin Imperative, 

m 

Tlie Latin imperative is employed, 

(1.^ To express a command ; as, ^a&t,' depart 

(2.) To express an exhortation ; as, ^ nosce te ipanm,' know 
thyself. 

(3.^ to express an entreaty ; as, ^ferie misero atque innocenti 
aigEikum,' bring succor to an unhapmr and innocent person. 

^4.^ To express a wish ; as, * vive felix,' live happy. 

(5.) To express a permission ; as, * e«to,' let it he so. 

(6.) To express a promise or threatening ; as, ' divide et im- 
pera^ divide and conquer. 

To most of these forms of expression, there ia a correspond- 
ing negative form with ne and neu or neve; as, 

1.) *• Ne audej dare not 

^2 .J * Ne time! ^^^r ^^^' 

zS * Ne me percute^ do not strike me. 

[4.) * Ne mori^ may you not die. 



The Lttin hngiage Iim oertaon peripfanMtie knos, bj wbidi 
the emphasis is taken from the coimnand or prohihitioii, and 
placed on the thmg commanded or pfohibited ; as, * eura fu- 
tmes^ see that you hastra ; ' cave riimium fettines^ take care 
lest you hasten too much;* ^ noli duhiUure^ be unwilling to 
doubt 

The Latin imperative has two forms, yiz. amcL, and amatOy 
the exact relation of which to each other is stiU contested. The 
distinction is lost in the languages derived from the Latin. 

The French Imperative, 

1. The French language is partial to the first person plural 
of the imperative ; as, *• marchons^ let us go. 

2. The third person of the imperative is supplied by the 
conjunctive. 

3. The French has in popular discourse a past imperative ; 
as, ' ayez abandonne la ville.' Comp. Or. Ti&ra-d-t ; Lat. at vat 
admoniti este ; £ng. bepone, 

4. Many imperatives become inteijections. 

The English Imperative. 

1. The proper imperative mood in English exists both in the 
active and in the passive voice, but is found only in the second 
person; as. 

Act. sing, hve {thou ;) plur. love (ye or you.) 

Pass. sing, be (thou) loved ; plur. be (ye or you) loved. 

2. The pronoun, when emphatic, is added ; Imt it is placed 
after the verb ; as, love thou; love ye or you. When unem- 
phatic, it is omitted. 

3. The same forms are also expressed by means of the auxil-. 
iary verb do; as, do (thou) love. The stress or emphasis is'thM 
<m the meaning of the verb, and not on the command. 

4. The other persons, if wanted, are expressed by means of 
the auxiliary verb let; as, let me love, let him love, 

5. The first and third persons may also be expressed by the 
auxiliary verb may; as, may I go, 

6. These persons are also expressed sometimes by the con- 
junctive ; as, * God bless thee;^ ^ be it ao]^ * the theme iw leave;* 
* charge we the foe ;' * thy kingdom come,* 
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7» In ffo and Uponey we have •omeUiiog like tense in the 
English imperative. 

8. The varieties of the English imperative are, as stated 
above; (1.) ^ depart ihau ;^ (2.) * be comforted ;^ (3.) ^Jbrffive 
me;' (4.) ^ farewell;^ (6.) *^o in peace.' 

March, 1856. 



Art. LXHL — On Euphony in Prosaic Composition. 

Although the logical relations of prose predominate greatly 
over the euphonic, yet the latter are fer from being unimport- 
ant. No one can be insensible to the beauty of a well-turned 
sentence, or fail to appreciate the diifference between cardess 
and tasteful writing. A succinct analysis of the principles of 
euphony may therefore be useful both in a critical and in a 
practical point of view. 

By euphony is meant pleasant or agreeable sound. Henc6 
the laws of euphony respect, first, the quality of the sound ; 
secondly, the accent ; and thirdly, the proportion of the logical 
parts which make up the whole ; and each of these, bpSi in 
the simple and in the compound proposition. 

1. As to the quality of the sound in the simple proportions 
euphony requires a proper distribution of vowels and conso- 
nants, and a suitable variety in these two classes of sounds. 
Hence the faults to be avoid^ are, 

(1.) The hiatus or weakness of sound, which arises from the 
concurrence of vowel sounds. Of this we have a remarkable 
instance in Herodotus, (I. 171.) xat ^x^va dianlot ovtoI eitrici 
TtoijjoiSifiBvot nqmoi. The different modes of avoiding this fault, 
are, besides the choice of another word, elision, crasis, and the 
addition of a paragogic letter. 

(2.) Harshness of sound, when too many consonants of diffi- 
cult enunciation are brought together; as, * Smith's Thucgrdides.' 
* Your healths, gentlemen.' 

(3.) Sameness of sound, when the same sound is repeated ; 
as, *This is a convenient contrivance.' * He is an indulgent 
parent.' * She behaves with uniform formality.' Even a rhyme 
which is beautiful in its proper place, is offensive in prose. 
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These faults, when they occur together, are still more objec- 
Uonable ; as ' Overwhelmed with whirlwinds.' 

2. As to accent in a simple proposition, euphony or melody 
requires a pleasing variety of accented and unaccented syUables. 
Hence the faults to be avoided are, 

(1.) Heaviness of sound, when too many accented syllables 
are brought together ; as, * We saw on the great road large 
droves of catUe/ This often happens from the accumulation 
of monosyllables. 

(2.) Weakness of accent, when too many unaccented sylla- 
bles occur in connection ; as, * miserable and execrable fellow.' 
This often arises from the accumulation of long words. 

(3.) Monotony, when accented and unaccented syllables occur 
in a certain order, approaching to poetry. 

What is said of accent in modem languages, is true also of 
quantity in the ancient languages, as the Greek and Latin. 

3. As to proportion in the simple proposition, no general law 
is observable. The logical parts of a proposition are the subject 
and the predicate, and these may be either simple or modified. 
The subject and predicate may vary indefinitely as to their 
comparative length ; but the modifications, thrown in between 
the parts of a proposition, must not be too many, nor too pro- 
tracted. 

4. As to the quality of the sound in the compound proposi- 
Hon, the same remarjb apply, but in a higher degree, as in the 
simple proposition. Thus a sentence may be faulty from the 
recurrence of the same vowel sound ; as, ^ James was needy, 
feeble, and fearful.' 

5. As to accent in the compound proposition, the same re- 
marks apply, but in a higher degree, as in the simple propo- 
sition. 

6. A&io the proportion of parts in the compound proposition, 
a nice regard must be had to the difierent forms of sentences. 

The principle of proportion existing in the human mind, 
whidh requires a just relation of the parts to the whole, and 
•which exerts an influence on all the forms of language, is espe- 
cially efficient in compound propositions, since here the parts 
are more clearly distinguishable from each other. Proportion 
pioperly respects local magnitudes, but as language is conceived 
of as a structure, and is made up of parts, we are accustomed 
to speak of proportion and symmetry in language. 
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In a co-ordhiste sentence or period, ^ere the parte luiTe 
only an external connection, little d^>^idi on the compantifi 
len^b of the^e parts. 

In a co-ordinate sentence or period, whose parts have a don 
internal connection, these parts mnst hear a &ir proportion to 
each other. 

In a subordinate period, in which the subordinate propositioi 
is annexed to the leading proposition, little depends <m their 
comparative length. 

In a subordinate period, in which the subordinate proposition 
is inserted in the main proposition, the f<»rmer must not beir 
too great a proportion to the latter. 

In a subordinate period, whose subordinate proposition is 
placed first, there must be fiur proportion between the two pro- 
positions. 

Whether poetic measure or rhythm can exist in prosaic ooat- 
position, is a question not easy to be decided. 

If by rhythm is intended the proportion of the parts of • 
compound sentence, as it seems to mean in Hebrew poetry, 
then, as we hare seen abore, such rhythm or proportion may 
exist in prose. 

But if by rhythm is intended the regular recurrence of tlie 
same measure, whether of accented and unaccented, or of long 
and short syllables, then there can be only an approximation or 
tendency to such measure in prose. For a rhythmical proposi- 
tion would become a verse and constitute poetry. A word, tf 
it stands in prose, is not a rhythmical magnitude. Prose may 
contain the elements of rhythm ; just as chaos may contain the 
elements of a world, and yet not be a part of a world. 

May, 1838. 



Art. LXIV. — ^The Fiourbs of Spxxoh. 

The legitimate use of the figures of speech is to r^yresent to 
the mind of the person addressed objects and actions in tha 
same way in which they are represented in the first formation 
of langruage. There everything is represented aa physical or 
striking the external senses, and as present in time and raaee. 
Hence a knowledge of the manner in which language has been 
formed guides us in judging of the propriety or imi^opriety of 
a figure of speech. 
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In the organic process of language, the person addressed is 
Bot a passire recipient of thoughts and ideas from the speaker, 
but by an independent activity of his own he reproduces the 
thoughts and ideas out of what is presented to him. This re- 
production of ideas by spontaneous action is undoubtedly one 
of the chief sources of pleasure to the human soul. The fig- 
ures of speech, properly so called, are especially adapted to 
renew these sources of enjoyment. These figures consist in 
not using the customary word or expression, which has, as it 
were, become stereotyped, for a given idea or thought, but some 
other which the person addressed interprets into the idea or 
thought intended. These figures either strike the senses more 
vividly and thus excite the imagination, or exhibit an antithesis 
of thought, and thus excite the mind or intellect. 

The forms of language are almost endlessly diversified. It is 
no matter of reproach that numerous technical names have 
heen invented by grammarians and rhetoricians to denote the 
more unusual of these forms. The difficulty is not that too 
much attention has been paid to the unusual or abnormal 
forms, but that too little has been paid to the regular and 
nsuid. The full understanding of all the forms of words, and 
of all the fonns of language, is the very object of scientific 
grsmmar. 

The earlier rhetoricians regarded the figures of speech as 
something superinduced, or as mere ornaments of language, 
applicable alike to all kinds of writing. But they are now 
more correctly regarded as natural developments of the human 
mind in certain states of feeling and fancy. 

Many attempts have been made to classify the figures of 
speech. 

Most rhetoricians have attempted to distinguish trapei or 
fibres of words from other figures, as figures of thought. But 
the distinction of the two classes is not dear, neither does it 
possess any practical advantage. 

Quintilian divides figures into figures of single words and 
figures of sentences, but without any practical benefit. 

Adelung divides figures in reference to the faculty of mind 
OOQcemed into figures of the attention, of the fancy, of the 
emoUons, and tf the wit. But the discrimination of them is 
difficult. 
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Dr. Becker in his Der deuische Stil, Frank£ a. m. 1848, di- 
vides the figures of speech into the figures of the logical though^ 
which bring the objects under the immediate intuition of the 
senses; and figures of the logical form, which bring the 
thoughts, under the antithesis, a category of the understand- 
ing. In this Dr. Becker has made some advance. But \m 
classification is far from embracing all the figures of speech. 

A good classification is still a desideratum. 

There is a vagueness in the use of the term figure of ^peeek^ 
some forms of language having a greater, and others a kn 
claim to be thus denominated. 

We propose to exhibit the figures of speech in groups, be- 
ginning with those that have the highest claim to this appeilft- 
tion. We hope thereby to approximate to a scientific classi- 
fication. 



Art. LXV. — Tropes. The Synec?doche. 

Strknothen the mind, clear the intellect, and give it knowledgv in 
the general branches — develop it pbilologically, never mind by what 
specific idiom ; prepare it for clear and lofty historical views, never 
mind whether the history of every nation be known ; imbue it with a 
true spirit for natural history, no matter whether tlie names of aH 
specimens be known, etc ; and you will prepare the student most pnib- 
tically for life. — J)r, Lieher. 

JNibil magis acuit mentem, auam troporum justa ezpUcatio. 

Nothing is better calculated to sharpen the mincL than the aceuraU 
explanation of tropes. — /. J. G, Scheller, 

The proper tropes, or figures of words, bring everything 
under the immediate intuition of the senses; (1.) by reducing 
the more general to the more special, as in the synecdoche; 
(2.) by reducing the less obvious to the more obvious, as in 
the metonymy ; (3.) by reducing the intellectual and moral to 
the physical, as in the metaphor ; and (4.) by giving life to in- 
animate things, as in the personification. Dr. Becker includes 
them under figures of the logical thought. 

Synecdoche^ (fi'om Gr. avi'cxjo/tj, comprehension,) is a form 
of language, in which tlie comprehension of a word is affected, 
i. e. increased or diminished. It is founded on the relation of 
a part to the whole, and that whether an universal, integral, or 
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MMintial whole. Hence there are three species or riz variatiei 
ot the synecdoche. 

1. In respect to an universal whole; 

(I.) Where a species is put for the genus, or an indi?idual 
for the species ; as, cut-throat for assassin; lark or nighUngale 
for tinging bird; tiger or wolf for ravenous amnud; spear or 
lance fox warlike weapon; money for wealth; bread ior food; 
— Creeus for a rich man ; Elysium for a pleasant region, 

Ps. 44 : 6, ^ For I will not trust in my howy neither ^all mj 
sword save me ;' where bow and sword denote %oarlike weapons 
generally. So Is. 2 : 4. Jo^l 3:10. 

Bev. 2 : 20, *• That thou sufferest the woman Jezebel^ where 
Jezebel means another Jezebel, or a wicked and corrupt woman. 

(2.) Where the genus is put for a species ; as, mortal beings 
for men; to appropriate to one's self &>r to steal; to talk to a 
person for to reprove him. 

Mark 16 : 15, ^Preach the gospel to every creature^ i. c to 
every rational creature. 

2. In respect to an integral whole ; 

(1.) Where a subordinate part or member is put for the 
whole; as, roof for house; hearth or fireside for dweUimg ; 
steeple for church; mast or sail for ship; wave or waves for UU 
sea; head for ccUtle ; hand for man. 

Gen. 22 : 17, ' And thy seed shall possess the gats (i. e. the 
city) of his enemies.' 

(2.) Where the whole is put for a subordinate part or mem- 
ber ; as, world for earth ; elephant for ivory or elephav^s tooth. 

Bom. 1:8,* Your faith is spoken of throughout the whole 
worldy i. e. the whole earth. 

3. In respect to an essential whole ; 

(1.) Where a constituent part is put for the whole; aa, soul 
tar person. 

Gen. 12": 5, 'And Abram took the souls (i.e. the persons) 
that they had gotten in Haran.' 

(2.) Where the whole is put for a constituent part; as per- 
son for body. 

John 20 : 13, 'They have taken away my Lord, and I knoir 
not where they have laid him, i. e. his body. 

The proper synecdoche, however, as a figure of rhetorio^ it 
restricted to the cases No. 1. (1.) 2. (1.) 3. (1.) in which the 
term expressed denotes something more particular than that 

17 
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for which H is emplojed, and the thought h thua hrougfat 
nearer to the intuition ci the senset, and atrikea the seniei 
more readilj and more yividlj. 

Hence the examples Quoted nnder No. (2.) severally are not 
a3rDeodochical figures. The use of elephant for ivory is an ex- 
ample of Roman magniloquence, which strikes us as novd and 
strange. The use of world for earth is rather an hyperhok; 
the use of to appropriate to one's self for to steal is an euphem- 
ism or softened expression ; mortal beings and children of earth 
are periphrases to make the idea of frailty more prominent 

In order also that the synecdoche may be an appn^ate 
rhetcnrical figure, it is necessary that the specific or individual 
term employed for the more general should be prominent to 
the imagination, and adapted to the subject in hand ; as, bread 
for foody because of itB importance; toaves for the sea, as bang 
the principal source of danger ; walls for a citadel, because first 
seen ; hearth or fireside for a dwelling, because of its associa- 
tions ; Cresus for a rich num^ because he was very rich ; the 
handy the eye, the foot, for the person in cases where these mem- 
bers or organs are specially concerned. Hence the peculiar 
beauty of the synecdoche consists in marking the part which 
is most prominent or important When the terms are inap- 
propriate, the use of them can no longer be regarded as rhe- 
torical figures. 

According to the usual explanation, the figure synecdoche 
contributes to dignity, vivacity, or energy, by the speciality or 
particularity of representation. See Ward, System of Oratoiy, 
L SS5. Lord Karnes, II. 237. Campbell, Philos. Rhet Ble, 
SIB. H. N. Day, Art of Rhet 264. 

According to feecker, the synecdoche contributes to the pe^ 
feetion, and therefore to the beauty of the representation, by 
reducing the general to the special or particular, and thus com- 
ing nearer to that intuition of the senses, the exercise of which 
is one of the original sources of pleasure to the human mind. 
See Stil, 24, 42, 97. 

We place the synecdoche first, because it respects that le- 
nity of the mind by which we form general abstract ideas. 



^ 
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Art. LXVL— Tropes. Thr Metonymt, 

Metonymy, (from Gr. futotrvftim, change f^ the name,) n a figure 
of speech hj which a word or name of a thing is exehanffid for 
that of another thing, on acoount of some external conneetkm 
or relation. So &r as mere etymology is concerned, this wotd 
is synonymotts with metaphor ; but in the usage c^ gramma- 
rians it is carelully distinguished from it. 

lieionjrmies are very various, and it is somewhat difficult to 
Buke a complete or satis&ctory classification of them. We 
arrange them according to the closeness of the ideas which are 
substituted ibr each other. 

L The use of the accident, property, quality, or attribute, for 
the substance, (or, as it is sometimes called, the use of the 
abstract for the concrete ;) as, tears of joy, i. e. of the joyous 
person ; respect for old ctye, i. e. for Uie aged ; God is love, 
1. e^perfectly benevolent. 

It. The use of the cause for the effect Of this there are 
•eyeral species. 

1. The author for his work; as, I have read Milton, i. e. the 
worloB of Milton ; ,a Raphael, i. e. a production of Raphael 

2. The iif^entor for the thing invented ; as, BoMhue, for 
wine ; Ceres, for grain ; Mars, for war ; the Muses, for letten ; 
Venus and Cupid, for love ; Vulcan, for fire. This species of 
metonymv, although common in the Greek and Latin dassiQSi 
is not to be imitated in modem languages. 

3. The instrument for the thing produced ; as, the Enfflish 
tongue, for the English speech. By thy sword thou shalt live. 
The power of the press, 

. ni. The use of the container for the thing contained ; as, a 
cup, for its contents ; a city or country, for its inhabitants. 

ly. The use of a person for what is closely connected with 
him ; as, a king, for his subjects ; a general, foft his army. 

Y. The use of the antecedent for the consequent; as, lo §uf 
farewdl, for to depart 

YL The use of the sign for the thing signified ; as, the 909p- 
ter, for royal authority. 

YIL The use of parts of the human body for eertain powers 
or affections of the mind ; as, the heart, for wisdom ; the rems^ 
for the inward thoughts. 
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VIIL The place where an article is made for the article itself; 
as, Champagne^ for wine of Champagne. 

IX. The material of which a tning is made for the thing 
ilMlf; as, ^foAf for money ; t ron» for fettera. 

IfaDj of these metonymies may be inverted. (2.) Hie effect 
far the cause ; as, paUnest^ for fear. (4.) The instmrnent for 
the agent using it ; as, the production of an elegant peik or 
pemcUy for the person holding the pen or pencil. (5.) The con- 
sequent for the antecedent; as, to fall, for to be slain. 

It is <Hi]y when the metonymy reduces the less obrious to 
tibs more obvious or striking, that it is <^ any use as a figure 
of rhetoric 

The metonymy has been a powerful and operative principle 
in the formation of language. The metonymical changes are 
so various, that there are few words whose meaning is not oe- 
casionally modified by some one of them. 

As connected with the philosophy of mind, the metonymy, 
which is founded on the association of ideas, is interesting, as 
diowing how strong, as well as how univereal, some of uiese 
associations are. 

As oonnected with logicj the metonymy has nothing remark- 
able. 

As oonnected with rhetoric or taste, some of the metonymies, 
as, ftf example, the use of the abstract for the concrete, are im- 
portMit, and may be used with good effect The context, how- 
ever, should always make the meaning clear. 

As connected with elocution, the metonymy has no peculiar 
roles. 

As connected with lexicography, there is the same need oi a 
constant reference to this figure, as to the metaphor. 

As connected with sacred exegesis, metonymies occasion less 
difficulty than metaphors. There are, however, not a fow pas- 
sages, whose correct interpretation depends on a right appre- 
hension of this figure. 

Metonymies, then, are an important part of language, and 
have the same claim as metaphors on the attention of the cul* 
tiyated and refined. 

March, 1838. 
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AttT. LXVn. — Tropss. The Mstaphor. 

Ths metaphor w Um proof of the uniij of tlie spiritutl and phjiiotl 
worlds. — J^an JUehier. 

Metaphor, (from Gr. /M^rayo^, a trangftrnng^) is a fig^ure of 
speech, by which a word is transferred from the object to which 
it properly belongs, and applied to another, to which that ob- 
ject has some resemblance or analogy. 

The most natural division of metaphors is into four classes : 

I. The use of a physical terra for an intellectual ; as, th$ 
9tar9 of his merit will shine from the night of ike grave. 

IL The use of an intellectual term for a physical ; as, ih» 
wrath of the sea, the bountiful earth, 

ILL The use of a physical term for a physical ; as, the silver 
moon^ 

IV. The use of an intellectual term for an inteUectual ; as, 
love is a tyrant, 

A distinction in metaphors must be made, analc^us to that 
in synecdoches. 

The metaphor was originally, and still continues to be, a pow- 
erful principle in the formation of language. Language in its 
origin was adapted to express merely sensible objects and ac- 
tions. Intellectual objects and actions could be expressed only 
by a transfer or metaphorical use of the language g[ sense, a 
certain analogy or resemblance being perceived by the mind. 

As connected with the philosophy of mind, the metaphor 
which is founded on the perception of resemblances, exhibits to 
great advantage this wonderful faculty of the mind« Hie 
power of analysis which is necessary to the discovery of resem- 
blances in objects so remote as those of the intellectual and 
physical worid, and the rapidiiy with which it is performed 
even by uneducated minds, is worthy of attentive consideratuA 
from the philosopher. 

As connected with logic or reasoning, the metaphor it of 
^reat importance for illustration ; but it should always be borne 
in mind that illustration is not argument. 

As connected with rhetoric or taste, a judicious use of the 
metaphor is one of the greatest ornaments of style. The 
practical rules for its use are found in most of our books of 
rhetoric 

17* 
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A» oonnected with elocution or deKverj, I do not know that 
the metaphor has any laws of eounciation peeoliar to itself 

As connected with lexicography, or the tracing of the diffe^ 
eat meanings of words, there must of course be an almost con- 
stant reference to this figure. The genealogy of words cannot 
be understood without it. 

As connected with mcred exegeiU, a nice sense of the meti- 
phor is a very important requisite for the interpreter, while the 
want of this tact has been the source of great err<nr. Some of 
the most difficult problems of Christianity depend entirely upon 
understanding the nature of ihis figure ; as the return of the 
Jews ; the millennial reign of Christ ; in short, all the prophe- 
cies and declarations of God in respect to the future, all the 
imagery in respect to the iuTisible world, and all the language 
in respect to the attributes and actions of the Most High. 

Metaphors, then, play an important part in langui^e, and 
are closely connected with several distinct branches of human 
knowledge. They deserve attention both from the philosopher 
and from the man of taste, nor can the study ^f tibem safelj 
be neglected by any one who lays claim to mental cultivation 
and refinement. 

Feb. 1838. 



Abt. LXVIIL — ^Tbopss. P&osofofcbia or PcKSOHiFicAnoir. 

Prosopopona, (from Gr. n^oofummoUa^ personification,) is s 
figure of rhetoric in which we represent inanimate objects and 
abstract ideas as personal agents. The different species are, 

1. Personification of the members of the human body ; as. 
Job 29 : 11, ' When the ear heard me, then it blessed me; 

and when the eye saw me, it gave witness to me.' 

Ps. 35 : 10, * All my bones shall say. Lord, who is like unto 
theer 

Ps. 51 : 8, ^That the bones which thou hast broken may re- 
joice.' 

Matt 6:3,^ Let not thy left hand know what thy right hand 
doeth.' 

This species of personification is peculiarly Shemitish or 
UblicaL 

2. Personification of animals ; as, 
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Job 12 : Y, 'Ask now the beoits and they shall teach thee ; 
and the fowl of the air, and they shall tell thee.' 

3. Personification of things in the vegetable kingdom ; as, 
Hos. 9 : 2y * The new wine shall deceive in bar.' 

Is. 55: 12, 'And all the trees of the field shall dap their 
hands.' 

4. Personification of inanimate objects ; as, 

Gen. 4 : 10, 'The voice of thy brother* s blood crieth nnto me 
from the ground.' 

Gren. 4 : 11, ' The earth hath opened her mouth to receive 
thy brother's blood from thy hand.' 

5. Personification of peoples and countries ; as, 

Is. 1 : 5, ' The whole head is sick, and the whole heart fiunt.' 

6. Personification of attributes and qualities ; as. 
Bom. 6:6,' Our old man is crucified with him.' 

Ps. 85 : 11, ^ Mighteousness And peace have kissed each other.' 
Personification is natural to children and to the first framers 

of language. 

It is a peculiarity of the tropes, so called, that if the word is 

changed, the figure is destroyed. 



Art. LXIX, — Other Figures of the Logical Thought. 

Besides the tropes, so called, there are other figures of the 
logical thought, i. e. figures which affect the tenor or contents 
of the thought, which deserve attention ; viz. the parusia, apos- 
trophe, hypotyposis, periphrasis, epitheton omans, hyperbole, 
and euphemism. 

The Parusia. 

• The parusia, (from Gr. nagevaltt, presence,) is a figure of 
speech, by which the present tense is i^ed for the past or future. 

1. In narratives of past events; as, 'They dismount, they 
fly forward to the front' 

It is natural for one to represent past actions in which he 
had a lively interest, as present This adds animation and im- 
pressiveness to the description. This figure is employed in the 
pathetic, narrative, and also familiar style, with effect, whenever 
the importance of the incidents described justifies its use. 
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3. In the prediction of future events ; as. 
Is. 46 : 1/ Bel boweth down, Nebo stoopetlL* 
In the biblical style of the old and new testament^ the past 
tense is veiy often used for the proj^etic future. 

7%« Apostrophe, 

Apostrophtf (from Gr. dTroor^o^, a turning away,) is a turn- 
ing away from the persons naturally addressed, and addressing 
other persons or things. 

Some of the leading forms of the apostrophe are the £}l- 
lowing : 

1. A direct prayer to God, arising out €i the subject in 
hand; as, 

Neh. 6:9/ For they all made us afraid, saying, Their httids 
shall be weakened from the work, that it be not done. Now, 
therefore, O God, strengthen my hands.' So ISTeh. 4 : 4, 5. 

2. A direct address to one's own soul, arising out of liie sub- 
ject discussed ; as, 

Ps. 42 : 5, ' Why art thou cast down, O my soul ? and why 
art thou disquieted in me ? Hope thou in God ; for I shall yet 
praise him for the help of his countenance.' So Ps. 42 : 11. 
43 : 5. 

3. A direct address to some third person or persons, arising 
out of the subject discussed ; as, 

Ps. 2 : 10-12, *Be wise now, therefore, O ye kings ; be in- 
structed, ye judges of the earth.' 

1 Cor. 7 : 16, * For what knowest thou, O wife, whether thou 
ahalt save thy husband ? Or how knowest thou, O man, whether 
thou'shalt save thy wife V 

4. An address to heaven and earth, and to inanimate nature 
generally, to witness what is done, as it were, in their pres- 
ence; as, 

Deut. 32 : 1, ^ Give ear, O ye heavens, and I will speak ; and 
hear, O earth, the words of my mouth.' 

Is. 1 : 2, * Hear O heavens, and give ear, O earth ; for Jeho- 
vah speaketh.' 

Here a personification is united with the apostrophe. 

5. Direct address to the object meant to be described, whether 
dead, or absent, or an abstract quality ; as, 

(1.) Address to one dead; as, 
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2 Sam. 1 : 25, ' How are the mighty faTlen in the midst of 
the battle ! O Jonathan, thon wast slain in thy high placet.* 
So 2 Sam. 18 : 83. 

(2.) Address to one absent; as, 

* And how shall I answer it to you, my brother Quintns, the 
Mvrtner of my misfortunes, who art now absent V — Cicero for 

(3.) Address to an abstract quality ; as, 

1 Cor. 16 : 55, 'O death, where is thy sting? O grave, 
where is thy victory V 

The apostrophe is natural to any one whose feelings or imag- 
ination are greatly excited. It is adapted to the paSietic style. 

7%tf Hypotyposis or Vision, 

MypotypoiiSy (from Gr. ^noT^Tmatg^ a portraying to one's 
•el^) is a figure of speech by which we imagine or represent 
things as immediately present to the bodily senses. It is natu- 
ral to do this in reference to thin^ in which we have a deep 
interest This figure is appropriate to the pathetic style. It is 
also called vision. 

There are various forms of this figure. 

1. The poetical vision or imagery is found in English and in 
the dassic writers in the first person, and in the present time; 

* Is this a dagger which I see before me, 
The handle towards my hand t come, let 
Me clutch thee !' — Macbeth. 

' I seem to myself to behold this city, the ornament of the 
earth, and the capital of all nations, suddenly involved in one 
conflagration. I see before me the slaughtered heaps of citi- 
sens, lying unburied in the midst of their ruined country. The 
furious countenance of Cethegus rises to my view, while with 
aoMivage joy he is triumphing in your miseries.' — Cicero. 

2. It is found also in the sacred writers in the past time ; as, 
Ps. 37 : 35, 36, * I have seen the wicked in great power, and 

spreading himself like a green bay-tree ; yet he passed away, 
and, lo, he was not : yea, I sought him, but he could not be 
fbinid.' 

Jer. 4 : 23-26, 'I beheld the earth, and, lo, it was without 
fbnn and void ; the heavens, and they had no light I beh^ 
the monntainay and lo, they trembled^ and all the hills moared 
lil^tly, etc' 
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Bab. 3 : 7, *I aaw tlia tents of Cuahan iti afflictioii ; mod the 
ctirtaiDS of the land of Midian did tremble.' 

Luke 10 : 16, ^ I beheld Satan as lightning &11 from hearen.' 

3. It is found in the sacred writers also in the seeond pe^ 
son; as, 

John 1 : 61, ^Bereafler ye shall see heaven open, and the 
angels of God ascending and descending upon the son of maa.* 

Mat. 26 : 64, ^ Hereafter shall ye see the son of man sittmg 
on the right hand of power, and coming in the clouds of heaven? 

4. In the sacred writers It is often left Unrestricted, as to the 
person; as, 

Ps. 18: 7-15, ^Then the earth shook and trembled; the 
foundations also of the hills moved and were shaken, becauee 
he was wroth. There went up a smoke out of his nostrils, and 
fire out of his mouth devoured : coals were kindled by it, etc' 

Bab. 3 : 3-6, ' God came from Teman, and the Holy One 
from Mount Paran. Selah. His glory corered the heavens, 
and the earth was full of his praise, etc.' 

Mat 24 : 29-31, < Immediately after the tribulation of thoee 
days shall the sun be darkened, and the moon shall not give 
her light, etc.' 

It ought to be stated, however, that some distinguished 
critics, as Rev. David N. Lord and others, seem to deny the 
existence of this figure in the forms No. 2. 3. and 4. 

These three figures of the logical thought, last described, 
agree in this, that what is not present to the mind of the 
speaker and person addressed, is represented as present 

The Periphrasis. 

Periphrasis, (from Gr. yrep/^p^aaip, a circumlocution,) k t 
figure of speech by which we express an object in a circuitons 
way ; as, the king of terrors for death. Job 18 : 14, Holy Ont 
of Israel for Jehovah, Is. 12 : 6. Bom of women for men. Mat 
11 : 11. The first bom of death for a most deadly disease, 
Job 16 : 13. 

Jlie Epitheton Omans, 

JSpitheton Omans, or Adjective of Ornament ; as, tha cotf 
grave ; the yreen meadow ; the living God ; the Most High Qod. 

It is evident that in the periphrasis and epitheton omana the 
phnae employed is naturally adapted to strike the estennl 
senses. 
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The ff^perboie. 

The hyperbole is a rhetorical figure which expresses far more 
or far less than the exact truth. It arises from the surprise oc- 
casioned by the first impressions of things, whether uncom- 
monly great or uncommonly small, and expresses, as it were, 
our momentary convictions concerning them. 

As the hyperbole is a deviation from exact truth, many hon- 
eit minds have felt a reluctance to admit its existence in the 
aacred volume. 

In this figure, however, as in others, we are to regard not so 
much what is said, as what is intended. 

1 propose to notice some of the more remarkable examples 
thought to be found in the Bible. 

Gen. 11:4, 'And they said. Go to, let us build a city, and a 
tower whose top may reach unto heaven.' — Here the phrase unto 
hectven denotes to a very great height. It is also used by the 
sacred historian, speaking in his own name. See Deut. 9 : 1. 

Gen. 13 : 16, 'And I will make thy seed as the dust of the 
earth : so that if a man can number the dust of the earth, then 
shall thy seed also be numbered.' — ^Abraham's posterity, which 
was to be exceedingly numerous, is here promised to be as the 
particles of sand or dust of the earth. A clear case of a hyper- 
bolical comparison, and that in language ascribed to the deity. 

Gen. 18 : 27, 'Behold now, I have taken upon me to speak 
unto the Lord, which am but dust and ashes.' That is, some- 
thing very vile and insignificant. — ^This is an example of the 
meiosis or extenuation. 

Num. 13 : 33, 'And there we saw the giants, the sons of 
Anak, which come of the giants ; and we were in our own 
sight as grasshoppers, and so we were in their sight' — ^This is 
a nyperbolical comparison, or rather a meions; but it is merely 
narrated. 

Deut. 32:22,' For a fire is kindled in mine anger, and shall 
bum unto the lowest hades, and shall consume the earth with 
her increase, and set on fire the foundations of the mountains.' 
— Here the lowest hades and the foundations of the mountains 
denote a very great depth. The context is highly poetical. 
The language is ascribed to the deity. 

2 Sam. 1 : 23, ' They (Saul and Jonathan) were swifter than 
eagles, they were stronger than lions.' — ^This is an example of 
hyperbolical comparison in a highly poetical song. 
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1 E. 20 : 10, 'The gods do so unto me, and more abOjif 
the dust of Siunaria shall suffice for handfuls for all the peopk 
that fdlow me.' — ^An example of a hyperbolical oompariK»t 
but it is merely narrated. 

Ps. 107 : 26, 'They (the waves) mount up to the heaven, 
they go down again to the depths.' — These words occur in a 
highly poetical connection. 

rs. 139 : 8, * If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there ; if I | 
make my bed in hades, behold, thou art there.' — ^The hyperbde | 
is merely in the supposition. | 

Prov. 27 : 22, ' Though thou shouldest bray a i<xA in a mo^ 
tar among wheat with a pestle, yet will not his foolishness de- 
part from him.' — ^The hyperbole is merely in the supposition. 

Dan. 4:11, 'The tree grew, and was strong, and the height 
thereof reached unto heaven, and the sight thereof to the end 
of all the e^rth.' — This language occurs in a symbolical visioD. 

Am. 9:2,' Though they dig into hades, thence shall mj 
hand take them ; though they climb up to heaven, thence will 
I bring them down.' — This is language ascribed to the deity, 
but the hyperbole is in the supposition. Comp. Obad. verse 4 

Jon. 2:2, * Out of the belly of hades cried L'— The lan- 
guage of Jonah alluding to his perilous situation in the belly 
of the fish. 

Compare in the New Testament, Mat 5 : 18, 29. 16: 26. 
18:6.19:24. 23:24. 24:2,29. Luke 10: 4, 18. 17:6. 
John 21 : 25. Rom. 9 : 3. Gal. 4 : 15, etc 

It has been justly observed, that the Bible, as a whole, on s 
fair appreciation of this subject, contains very few hyperbcAei. 
This is owing partly to the fact that the tone of composition in 
Western Asia was not so extravagant as in Eastern Asia, imd 
partly that the sacred writers, from some cause, have not in- 
dulged themselves in the use of this figure, so much as their 
contemporaries. 

Dec. 1849. 

27ie Euphemism, 

Euphemism^ (from e^fprjfitafidg, fair speech,) is a figure of 
speech, by which a harsh or offensive word is thrust as^de and 
one more delicate or mild is set in its place ; as, to stop pay- 
ment for to become bankrupt; to go for to depart out of lifi, 
Mat. 26 : 24. 

This is the opposite of the other figures of the logical thought 
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There are other forme of lenguege, nioh as the comparuon^ 
alivsion^ dncriptiot^ and example^ which, when employed for 
embeliidiiiieDt rather than for illustratioii, may be considered 
as figures of the logical thought These we pass over. 



AbT, LXX — ^FlGUBES OF THS LOOICAL FoBM. 

Dr. Becker has called attention to a class of figures, which 
he calls figurt% of the logical form, and which, m his vieW| 
serve to enhance the logical worth of the ideas or thoughts in 
the mind of the speaker. This they do by means of an an- 
tithesis expressed or implied. Hence they may be called jf^ 
urti of antithesis. 

The tropes and analogous figures bring the thoughts or ideas 
under the immediate intuition of the outward senses ; but these 
figures bring them under the antithesis, a category of the un- 
derstanding. 

The logical worth of thoughts or ideas is naturally expressed 
by the emphasis or rhetorical intonation ; but it is also ex- 
pressed by several figures of speech, as the antithesiMf eoiUrast^ 
Hiotes^ erotesis, and trony. 

Antithesis, (from Gr. ^pUdeaig^ opposition,) is a figure oJIT 
speech by which words or ideas are set in opposition to eao& 
other in the same sentence or thought ; aa, ' JSxcsss of cere- 
mony shows want of breeding.* 

2 Cor. 6 : 8 ff. ^6y honor and dishonor, hj evil report and 
good report: as deceivers, and yet true; as tcnibioim and yel 
wdl known ; etc' 

Contrast is a figure by which thoughts are placed in opposi- 
tion ; as, ' the mocn h£S no li^ht cf its own ; it borrows its light 
from the sun.' 

Ps. 115 : 1, ' Not unto us, but unto thy name ^ve glory.' 
2 Cor. 4 : 18, * The things which are seen are temporal ; but 
the things which are not seen are eternal.' 

Litotes, (from Gr. hrdnig, plainnetis,) is a mode of expressing 
something by denying the contrary ; as, ' a citizen of no msan 
dty,' i. e. of an illustrious dty. 

John 1:11,* JBLis own received him tw(,' L e, fejeeted him. 

18 
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EroluUt (from 6r. Ift&npmg, ioterrogatkni,) is a figure of speech 
by whidk « ^Msker, in the form of ad interrogation, boldly is- 
sertt the opposite of what is aitked ; as, * Creditis avectoe hostnf 

Ex. 6 : 12, ' How then shall Pharaoh hear me V 

1 Sam. 19:17,* Why should I kill thee V 

Job 40 : 9, 'Hast thou an arm like God! or canst thoa 
thunder with a voice like him V 

Ps. 1 13 : 5, ' Who is like unto the Lord our God V 

Inmy^ (from Gr. flfguvBlay disshnulation,) is a figure bj 
which a speaker sneeringly utters the direct reverse of what he 
intends shall be understood ; as, ' They must esteem learning 
trry muckf when they see its professors used with so little oe^ 
emony.' 

Job 12 : 8, 'No doubt but ye are the people, and wisdom 
shall die with you.' 

Here is a bold antithesis between the idea expressed and the 
idea intended. 



AkT. LXXL — FlOCRES OF REDUPUCAnOK. 

Trs repetition of a word or phrase in the same sense, whether 
■inply, as in the epizeuxis or diplasiasmus^ or with an adjunct, 
M in the anadiplasis or fpanastrophe^ or in the resumption of 
4 subject, as in the epanaUptU^ adds weight to the thought or 
idea, and increases its logical worth. 

Bpizeuxis, (from Gr. ^n/;f v£<;, a joining on,) is a joining oa 
or repetition of the same word or words with emphasis ; as, 
• Ah, poor^ poor swain V 

2 K 4 : 19, 'ify head, my headP 

Ps. 22 : 1, * J/y Ood, my God, why hast thou forsaken mef 

Rer. 18 : 2, 'Babylon the great is fallen^ U fallen P 

This figure is also called diplasuumui, 

Anadiplosis, (from Gr. drodlTiluHTtg, a doubhng back,) is the 
donbling or repeating of the words at the end of one sentence 
or clause at the beginning of the next with an adjunct idea; 
as, ' Prize wisdom, wisdom is a precious jewel ;' ' He retained 
his virtues amidst all his misfortunes — fius/brfttn^f which no 
pnidencc could foresee or prevent' 

Ps. 98:5,* Sing unto the Lord with the harp ; with the httrp 
and the voioe of a psalm.' 
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FliO. 2 : 8,^*He became obedient unto demik^ even the dtath 
of the croes.' So Rom. 9 : 30. 

This figure tends much to elucidate. 

This figare is also called qtanoMtrophey see Andrews and Stod- 
dard's Lat Oram. 

SpamaUpis^ (from Gr. iTraydXi^U'ig, a taking up again,) is the 
repetition or resnmption of the same word or clause after inler- 
Tening matter ; as m Virg. Georg. IL 4-7. 

The understanding of this figure is very important in the in- 
terpretation of the scriptures. 



Art. LXXn. — ^Phonetic and Kindred Fiourxs. 

The return of the same word or phrase at regular interrali^ 
whether at the beginning of successive clauses, as in the ofMH 
jharay at the end, as in the epistrophei or at the beginning and 
endf as in the symploce, or at the beginning and end of the 
same clause, as in the eparuidiploiis, or in the inverted order, 
as in the epanodos, draws attention to the word or clause thus 
recurring, and adds sensibly to its logical worth. 

Anaphora, (from Greek dwatfogdi, a reference or bringing 
back,) is the repetition of a word or words at the b^inning of 
successive clauses ; as, ^ peace crowns our life, peace does our 
plenty breed.' 

Deut 28 : 3, ' Blessed shalt thou be in the city, and bUssed 
shalt thou be in the field.' 

1 Cor. 1 : 20, ' Where is the wise ? where is the scribe t wAar* 
is the disputer of this world ?' 

^panaphora, (from Gr. hnarat/to^^ a recurrence,) has the 
same meaning. 

Epistrophei (from Gr. i7i«<7r^o<)pij, a turning about,) is the 
repetition of a word at the end of successive clauses ; as, * wa 
are bom in sorrow, pass our time in sorrow, end our days m 
sorrow.^ 

2 Cor. 11 : 22, 'Are they Hebrews? so am L Are they Is- 
raelites f so am /.' 

The refrain seems to belong here : Dent 27 : 15 ff. Ps. US : 
9« 10, 11. czuvi. 



Sftmfitin, (fro» Gr. riyitl—4 , aa m i tw tft f i ng,) » the repe- 
litioD of a vord al the heginniog, aad anothor at the end ol 
■norowriTr daoset : a&. 'juaiiee came down from heaven to view 
Af earfL JmMtkg daaibed b«^ to heava and kft lA# MrCft.' 

F^ 136 : I. 2, 3. US : -2, 3, 4. 1 Cor. 12: 4, 5, 6. U: 
1&. S Cor. » : 6. 

Ji^Barfi>foett. (from Gr. trwrafcilMrt;, a donhfing baiA or 
repedtioiL) is the ose of the same woid both at the bcginDiDg 
attd ai the ead of a flentence ; aK, ' Sim9 Main thy beantBOU 
•ool : fcvrsake thr tint.'' 

m 

Ift. 5 : '20. * Wo UDto them that call erii pood^ and pood ml; 
that pot da'-tfutt for liphi^ and iipht for darknett.* So Eoc. 1 : 2. 

Phil. 4:4.* Rijoia in the Lord alvays : and again, I say, 
rtfoiee." So Rom. 8 : 24. Gal. 2 : 16. 

So in longer portions, as Fs. riii. ciii. 

Tbii figure is called epanale]^ by Gla»| Stiriing, Fowler, 
and WoToester. 

Spanodot^ (from Gr. irtdroSo;, a retom.) is the return of the 
same words in an inverted order ; as, * Whether the wont ? the 
child accurst, or eke the cruel mother f the mother wont, the 
child accurst ; as bad the one as t'other.' 

The recurrence of the same word with a different infiectioii, 
as in the poiyptoian^ or of different words of the same oiigin, 
as in the partpmenotK draws attention to the word thus recur- 
ring, and adds somewhat to its logical worth. 

l^oiypioton. (from Gr. rtolvutfatov, having manr cases,) is the 
reenmoce of tlie same word in a different case or termination : 

as. Trdra; .i6ru» rroror ifigft^ Soph. 

Bom. 4 : 18, * Who a^inst hope belieTed tii hope J Here is 
at the same time an anfanaclatit and orymorom, 

2 Cor. 3:18, * We are changed into the same image yVom 
ylory to plory* 

This figure belongs more especially to inflected languages^ 
as the Latin and Greek. 

PartymenoH^ (from Gr. Tia^^yutrovt deriTod,) is the recor- 
rence of another wonl deriv-ed from the same root ; aa, Gr. 
ft^tf^ ifAi) di-aurjsff, my mother yet no mother; ^ut tom ad <e- 
nem tenex de tenertute, sic hoc libro ad amiram aauoMiaHM de 
amidtia scripei.' 

Eph. 5 : 20, * Giving thanks always ior all things* 
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Abt. LXXIIL — ^Thk Paronomasia. 

Partmomana^ (from Gr. Ttagoyoftaata^) whether it Iiterallj 
deaotes * a chaoge of expression,' or * a similar expression/ it 
io usage a rhetorical figure of speech, which consists in the <!•« 
signed use of words, similar in sound, but different in meanings 
in the same connection, so as to produce a pleasant effect upoa 
the ear. 

The simple paronomasia ha^ reference only to the similaritj 
of sound. When there is also an allusion to the thought or 
sentiment, the figure is then called a play upon words. We 
sie now concerned only with the simple paronomasia. 

The resemblance of sound may be either in the beginning oi 
the words, called alliUrcUion, as ^weeping and wailing;'* or in 
the end of the words, called assonance^ (analogous to rhyme,) 
as ' the Cherethiies and the PeletkUes,'' 

The related words are sometimes in close union with each 
<Aer, as in the examples just given ; and sometimes &rther re- 
moved from each other, as * if ye have no belief, ye shall have 
no relief.^ 

The words related in sound may be either radically distinct^ 
as in the examples given above ; or radically connected, as in 
the example given below from 2 Cor. 9 : 8. 

The word thus repeated is usually employe<l to express a dif* 
fefrent idea ; but sometimes it merely denotes intensity, as, * the 
$tay and the staff.'' 

In order to exhibit this resemblance in sound, obsolescent or 
nnusual words or forms are sometimes employed ; as, ' with 
might and main,* Such cases appear in the original Hebrew, 
Ps.d2:l. Ezek. 7:11. 43:11. Mic. 1 : 8, and in the origi- 
nal Greek, Gal. 6 : 7, 8 ; but of course they disappear in ue 
translation. 

Tlie paronomasia must be designed, or at least felt by the 
writer. A casual or accidental resemblance of sound is not 
sufficient to constitute this figure. 

The paronomasia is a favorite figure with oriental writen^ 
such as the Hebrews, Arabs, Turks, etc It is found among 
most nations in the early stages of intellectual culture, and also 
with children and people in oommon life generally. But with 

IS* 
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ut it is offensiye, if fiir-fetched, or used with ost^itation, or too { 
often repeated. 

That this figure is of frequent occurrence in the original 
•Itfiptures both of the old and new testament ought not to sur- 
prise us. If we consider that many of them hwre a degree of 
propriety and beauty, adding yiyacitj to the expression or em- . 
piiasis to the thought, and if we make sufficient allowance for I 
the taste of the age, we shidl find nothing reprehensible is I 
their use. 

Tliis figure for the most part dkappears in an intelligilld 
translation. K the translation be perfecUy literal, the meanioif 
is obscured ; and if the meaning be made clear, then the paro- 
nomasia is destroyed. A paronomasia, however, may often be 
imitated happily in another language ; as, amicus cerhu in re 
tHceria cemUuTj *' a friend in need is a friend indeedJ 

The following are examples of paronomasia in the eommoD 
EBnglish version. 

Ps. 121 : 4, 'Behold, he that keepeth Israel shall neither 
dumber nor sleep.^ Vulg. *non dormittvbit, neque domM 
There is no paronomasia in the original Hebrew. So Is. 5 : 27. 

Luke 15 : 27, ^ Because he hath received him eafe and sound.* 
The phrase eafe and 9ound, formed on the principle of allitera- 
tion, in imitation of the Latin salvus eanus^ was introduced bj 
Tyndale and continued in Cranraer's, and the Geneva version. 
There is nothing in the original Greek, nor in the Latin Vul- 
gate, to authorize the alliteration, or even the compound ex- 
pression. 

2 Sam. 8:18, ' And Benaiah the son of Jehoiada was over 
the Cheretkitea and the Peleihites^ So in the Septuagint and 
Vulgate. These words in the original Hebrew are appellatives, 
denoting executioners and runnere. The paronomasia has been 
preserved in the spedfied translations by taking them as proper 
names. So in other places where these words occur together. 

Is. 3 : 1, *The Lord, the Lord of hosts, doth take away from 
J^erusalem, and from Judah, the stay and the staffs the whole 
stay of bread, and the whole stay of water.' The paronomasia 
here is a happy imitation of the original Hebrew. An imita- 
tion is also attempted in the Septuagint. 
• Jer. 9 : 10, * For the mountains will I take up a ^dteping and 
wailing^ and for the habitations of the wildenaoM a laoMiitatioD.' 
A fair imitation oi the original Hebrew. 
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2 Cor* 9 : 8, ^ And God is able to make all grace abound to- 
ward you ; that je, o/wajs having a^-sufSciency in all UiinA 
may abound to every good work.' Here the paronomasia, 
wiiich oonsista in bringing together words which are radically 
C(mn€Cted, is readily exhibited in the traaslation. 

2 Cor. 10 : 12, * But they, measuring thenuehe* by th€m$elve§, 
and comparing themselves among themselueSy are not wise.' The 
same remark will apply here, as in the last example. 

But in the vast majority of instances the paronomasia of the 
original text is entirely lost in the transUtion. The following 
are examples. 

Is. 7:9,^ If ye will not believe, surely ye shall not be estab- 
lished.' The figure is altogether lost in the Greek Septuagint, 
the La^n Vulgate, and in the common English version. Luther 
has imitated it: ^ghubet ihr nicht, so bUibet ihr nicht' So it 
might be imitated in English : ^ if ye have no belie/, ye shall 
have no relief.^ Gomp. 2 Chr. 20 : 20, where the Septuagiat 
has imitated the paronomasia. 

Heb. 18: 2, 'Be not forgetful to entertain strangers; fer 
thereby some have entertaineid angels unawares.' The parono- 
masia might have been preserved thus : ' neglect not to enter- 
tain strangers ; for thereby you may neglect to entertain angeb.' 

Gen. 1 : 2, *The earth was without form and void.^ 

Gen. 4 : 12, ' A fugitive and a vagabond shalt thou be in the 
earth.' 

Gen. 18 : 27, ' Which am but dtist and ashee.^ 

Mat. 24 : 7, * And there shall he famines and pestilences J 

Acts 17 : 25, * Seeing he giveth to all life and breath, and all 
things.' 

Heb. 5 : 8, ^Though he were a son, yet learned he obedienoe 
by the things which he suffered,^ 

The words italicised sound alike in Hebrew or Greek. But 
the resemblance is not easily imitated in English. 
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Abt. LXXrV. — ^Thx Aktakaclasis. 

AnimMclasiSy (from Gr. dyraydiiXa<r»g, a reverberation,) is in 
usage a rhetorical iBgure of speech, whieh eonsistB in the de- 
signed use of one and the same word in two different senses in 
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the SMDA cenneotioQ, so «s to produoe a pleaaant effeei upon 
the mind. The Latin term is anUraria ti^ificaiiOy and tin 
lEngtish a play upon tdords. 

Sometimee the two words are not exactly in the same mi- 
tenoe ; but one of them occurs in a response. See Na 7 belov^ 
t The word usually occurs with either meaning ; but some- 
tinies one meaning of the word is merely alluded to, see No. 8 
below. 

The words are usually of the same origin ; but sometimei 
they are radically distinct, see No. 9 below. 

If the word have the two meanings in the same clause witii- 
out being repeated, it is then a case of the dUogia or dovMi 
meaning, and does not belong here. 

The various forms of the antanaclasis depend on the relatioo 
in which the two meanings stand to each other. 

1. Sometimes a vox media is used in an indifferent sense, vd 
then again in a good or a bad sense ; as, 

1 Cor. 4:3, * But with me it is a very small thing that I 
$hould be judged of you, or of man^s judgment, yea, I judge 
BOi mine own selC Here the verb to judge in its first occur 
rence is taken as a vox media in an indifferent sense, but in iti 
second occurrence in a good sense, as if ^ to judge favorably ' or 
' to appreciate.' 

2. Sometimes a word is used literally and then again meta- 
phorically ; as, * Graecia capta ferum victorem cepit,^ 

1 Tim. 6 : 5, 6, ' Supposing that ^am is godliness : from snch 
withdraw thyself. But godliness with contentment is great 
ffainJ Here gain in its first occurrence is pecuniary profit, in 
its second occurrence it is taken in a higher spiritual sense. 

Mat 8 : 22, *Let the dead bury their dead ;^ i. e. let the spir- 
itually dead bury their physically dead. 

Sometimes by an ellipsis or contraction, the word thus used 
is expressed but once ; as, 

Joel 2 : 13, ^ Rend your hearts, and not your garments.' 

3. Sometimes a word is used both strictly and metonymi- 
cally; as, 

2 Cor. 5 : 21, ' For he hath made him to be «n for us, who 
knew no sin^ Here sin in its first occurrence means a sinner. 

Gal. 3: 13, 'Christ has redeemed us from the cwrrn of the 
law, being made a cwtu (L e. one aocuned) for us.' 
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4. Sofnethnes a word is ued both with snd without empha* 
b; as, 'Turn vivimus^ vivamuiJ ^Talit erat tnolfr, n modo 
iater erat' 

1 Sam. 1 : S4, < And the ckiid wai a Mid; Le. of t»der 



Rom. 8 : 24, ^ffope that is seen is not Aope.' 

Gal. 4:9,* But now, after that ye have known God, or rather 
re known of Gk)d.' Here to he known is to ^ known and ap- 
roved. 

This form of the antanaclasis is called pioee, 

5. Sometimes a proper name is used siffniiicantly ; as, 
Rom. 9:6,^ For thej are not all lerael, which are of Israel.^ 
This form of the antanaclasis is also called ploce, 

6. Sometimes the two meanings are collateral ; as, 

Tit 1 : 15, * Unto the j^ure all things are pure ;' L e. unto the 
ure (in a moral sense) all things are pure (in a ceremonial 
mse). 

Rom. 5 : 17, ' For if bj one man's offence death reigned bj 
ne ; much more thej whidi receive abundance of grace, ani 
r the gift of righteousness, shall reipn in life by one, Jesm 
'hrist' Here the word reign by an antanaclasis is taken in 
^o different senses; viz. (1.) to rule or prevail; and (2.) to 
ngn or be happy. 

1 Cor. 3 : 17, *If any man defile the temple of (xod, him 
lall Grod destroy.^ Here the antanaclasis is lost in English. 

2 Cor. 6 : 12, ^ Te are not straitened in us, but ye are strait- 
led in your own bowels.' 

7. Sometimes the second occurrence is in a response ; as, 
Acts 23 : 2, 3, * And the high priest Ananias commanded 

lem that stood by him to smite him on the mouth. Then 
lid Paul unto them, God shall smite thee, thou whited wall.' 
This is called antepidosis, 

8. Sometimes a word or phrase is used in one sense, but with 
llusion to the same word or phrase in the mind in another 
snse; as. 

Is. 8 : 10, * Speak the word, and it shall not stand : for Ood 
' with us.^ Here God is with us refers to the proper name 
mmanuel. 

9. Sometimes the two meanings are radically distinct; as, 
Amari jucundum, si modo curetur ne quid insit amari! 
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GaL 4: 24, 25, ' Which ■ J^nr. For thk Asfttrm Hoant 

li iu ArmbuL* 
This species is called in LaUn traduetio. 

The paronomasia and antanaclasis have the effect of emplia- 
ns or intonation, in enhancing the logical worth of the wora or 
thought 
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Art. LXXV. — ^Fioubbi of Fxbuiio. 

The figrures ai passion or feeling are the elltpiieal teidmtt 
the eephonene or Acclamation^ the wieh, oatkj adjuraiumf sod 
imprecation. 

These forms of language, although they do not express as 
antithesis, are yet figures of the logical form. As natural ex- 
pressions of strong feeling, they operate on the sympathy of the 
nearer, and enhance the logical worth of the sentiments oon- 
Teyed. 

Tlie elliptical proposition arising from strong feding; IS| 
1 E. 12 : 16, 'To your tents, O Israel; 

Acts 22 : 22, * Away with such a fellow from the earth.' 

JScphonesis, (from Gr. iiofH&vt^atg, exclamation,) is a paasionsU 
exclamation or crying out. It has three forms : 

fl.) It merely names the object of the feeling or affection ; as, 
* Oh, dismal night ? * Oh, sad discovery V Rom. 1 1 : 33, '0 
the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of 
Godr 

(2.) It takes the form of an elliptical interrogation ; as, *0b, 
what fearful preparation V 

(3.) It has the form of a full interrogative sentence; as, Fs. 
64 : 1, * How amiable are they tabernacles, Lord of hosts V 

The feelings expressed by the ecphonesis are very various, as 
joy, sadness, surprise, astonishment, indignation, reverence. 

The wish expresses a longing after a desired object ; as, * 
that I had never left my home V Ps. 1 4 : 7, * Oh that the sal- 
vation of Israel were come out of Zion P Pa. 4 : 6, ' Who will 
show us any good V 

This figure is usually preceded in English by that^ 
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2%€ oath k iDtroduoed by tha formula of swearing; ai, Jer. 
8 : 16, * 3^8 the Lord liveth, that made us this soul, I will not 
at thee to death.* 

27ie adjuration is a solemn cfaamng another on oath ; as, 
Sam. 14: 24, 'For Saul had adjured the people, saying, 
^raed be the man that eateth any food until evening.' 

The imprecation is an invocation of evil; as, Jer. lY: 5, 
Oursed be the man that trusteth in man.' 

These figures for the most part have the pathetic intonation, 
nd are often marked with the exclamation point 

These fibres are properly used, only when the importance 
f the subject corresponds to the strengUi of feeling expressed. 



Art. LXXVL — ^Rhbtorical Dbvicss. 

Thkre are several forms of language which appear like rhe- 
orical artifices or devices (understanding these terms in a good 
ense ;) viz. anacomosiSj aporia or diaporens, apoaiopeMts^ epati* 
rthosts^ and paralipsif. 

AnacoenoM, (from Gr. draxolrwrtg, consultation,) is a figure 
f rhetoric by which a speaker appeals to his opponents for 
heir opinion on the point in debate, as having a common in- 
erest m the right decision of the case ; as, * "V^re it your case, 
vhat would you dof 

Is. 5 : 3, 4, * And now, O inhabitants of Jerusalem, and men 
»f Judah, judge, I pray you, betwixt me and my vineyard, 
^hat could, etc' 

Acts 4: 19, * Whether it be right in the sight of God to 
loarken unto you more than unto God, judffe ye.' 

The Latin term is communicatio. This Ignre argues confi- 
lence and fairness in the speaker. 

Aporia^ (from Gr. dmof^a^ a doubting or being at a loss,) is a 
iffure of rhetoric, in which the speaker professes to be at a loss 
vnat course to pursue ; as, ' What shall I do ? must I be asked, 
>r must I ask ? Then what shall I ask V 

Luke 16 : 3, 'What shall I do, for my lord taketh from me 
he stewardship ? I cannot dig ; to beg I am ashamed.' 

Called also diaporuu. The Latin term is adduhitaiio. 
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Aponopem^ ^from Chr. iHnauintia$$, a baeoming nlent,) k t 
figore of 8peeh in which the speaker breaks off sndclenlj, as if 
UD willing or unable to state what was in his mind ; as, ' Whom 
I — ^but it is better to compose the swelling waves.' 

Fis. 6 : 8, 'But thou, O Lord, how longf 

Luke 19 : 42, ' K thou hadst known, even thou, at least in 
this thy day, the things which belong unto thy peaoel but now 
they are hid from thine eyes.' 

The Utin term is reticentia, 

EpanorthoBts^ (from Gr. Inardfi^fituig^ a correcting or settbg 
right,) is the recalling of a word in order to place a strongs or 
more significant one in its place ; as, * Most brave ! Brave, ssid 
I ? most heroic act P 

Prov. 6: 16, * These six things doth the Lord hate; yea, 
9eveH are an abomination unto him.' 

John 16 : 32, 'Ye shall leave me cUone; and yet I am not 
ahne^ because the Father is with me.' 

The Latin term is correctio. By this figure the attention of 
the auditor is roused, and a stronger impression is produced in 
his mind in regard to what is substituted. 

Paralipsis, (from Gr. naQ&leiiffig, omission,) is a figure of 
rhetoric by which a speaker pretends to omit what at the same 
time he mentions in reality ; as, ' I do not speak of my adver- 
sary's scandalous venality and rapacity ; I take no notice of hit 
brutal conduct ; I do not speak of his treachery and malice.' 

Philem. 19, 'Albeit, I do not say to thee how thou oweit 
unto me even thine own self besides.' 

The Latin tenn is omtmo. 
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Art. LXXVn. — ^Fiourxs of AaouicsHTATioir. 

Tbkrs are other forms of language which may be called JE^ 
wet of argumentatum, (Lat. fyurae ad probationem,) Then 
ren)ect reasoning, a higher faculty of the mind. 

llie natural form of reasoning is the inference or conclumon; 
as, Fii. 18 : 48, 49, 'Thou hast delivered me fix)m the violent 
man. Therefore will I give thanks unto thee.' 



The cooyerae of this is called etiology^ (from Gr. alnnloyta^ % 
giving of the reasoB ;) as, Rom. 3 : 20, * By the deeds of the 
law shall no flesh be justified in his sight : for by the law it 
the knowledge <^ sin.* 

But these forms, being the ordinary ones, are not property 
fig^ores. 

Some of the figures of argumentation are the following : 

Antistropke, (from Gr. dyricrr^f)*}, a turning back,) is a ^g- 
ure of rhetoric by which we turn the adversary's plea against 
him ; as, *• Had I killed him, as you report, I had not staid to 
bury him.' 

Mat 12:27, ' And if I by Beelzebub cast out deyils, by 
whom do your children cast them out?* 

The Latin term is inversio; the English is retort. 

Prolepsis, (from Gr. nf^rm/tg^ an anticipation,) is a figure of 
rhetoric by which an objection is anticipated and answered ; 
as, Mat. 3:9, * Think not to say within yourselrea, We hare 
Abraham to our father : for, etc.' 

Is. 49 : 14, 15, 'But Zion said. The Lord hath forsaken me, 
and my Lord hath forgotten me. Can a woman, etc.' 

Rom. 6 : 15, * What then ! shall we sin, becai»e we are not 
under the law, but under grace f God forbid.' 

Also called procatalepm. The Latin term is oceupatih, 

Epitrope^ (from Gr. i7r»T^07nj, permission,) is a figure of rhet- 
oric by which a permission, either seriously or ironically, is 
granted t(» an opponent, to do what he proposes to do ; as, Rer. 
22 : 11, * He that is unjust, let him be unjust still.' 

Judg. 10: 14, * Go and cry unto the gods which ye have 
chosen ; let them deliver you in the time of yotir tribulation.' 

John 13 : 27, * That thou doest, do quickly.' 

The Latin term is perminsio. 

But this is rather a figure of conviction than of ar^met^ 
iaiion, 

Synchoresis, (from Gr. oifYxio^aigy concession,) is a figure of 
rhetoric by which we concede some point that our opponent 
wants, and still reason against him ; as, ' I admit all this to be 
true, but what is it to the purpose V 

James 2 : 19, 'Thou believest that there is one God; thou 
doest well : the devils also believe and tremble.' 

The Latin term ia c(mceuio, 
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Akt. LXXVin. — Qm Enoubh Idiomeu 

Ths New York Baptist Advocate, in oider to give its read- 
^ an idea of the ni^ly figurative ebaracter of the Qvebo 
lanmage," spoken near Cape Palm as, extracts from Rev. Ml 
Wilson's Chramtnatical Anal^Mit cf th/t Orebo lanj^uage^ among 
bilker examples, ihe two following : 

Engliih, Grebo. Translation, 

He is drunk, nah ni na, rum works hioL 

He is seasick, idu ni na, the sea works hinL 

Now it requires but little reflection to see, that it is the Eog- 
liah language which is peculiar or idiomatic in these phrases, 
snd that the Grebo language, instead of being highly figurati?e 
liere, has adopted the most simple and natural expression: rum 
work$ or affi^ts him ; the sea works or affects kifo. 

An English traveller, according to the New England Puritan 
<^ Jan. 5, 1844, represents the &mous Abb6 Sicard as raying, 
Ib a public lecture, at the Institution of the Deaf and Dumb, 
'^that his pupils, as they began to learn the means of convey- 
ing their thoughts by writing, were constantly guilty of Asr 
fflidsms; that it was dijQScult to make them lay aside idioms 
purely English, and more so to teach them those which are pe- 
endiar to the French or any other language.'' 

& 18 obvious that a teacher of the deaf and dumb should 
(Rvest himself^ as ^r as may be, of Uie peculiar idiom of his 
own language, whether English or Frencl^ and employ simple, 
tuttnral, and general phraseology. But it is hardly credible 
that a French sourd-mtut should adopt of himself an Anglicism 
properly so called. 

In every language there are found phrases or assemblages of 
words, which in use have a different meaning from what would 
arise from combining the sense of the simple words. These 
f kfases, when confined to a jsingle language, or to a few lan- 
nages, are called idioms. Habit renders us insensible to the 
wioms of a vernacular language ; but those of a foreign lan- 
guage strike us at once. 

The authors of the common English >¥ersion of the Bible 
have sometimes -employed idiomatic Engiish. Thvm 
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B^ 5: 18,'AmI h% not drmtk.wUh wm$y w hwda k 
OAer kngiuiges ^peak of wine being drank, b«t Boi of 
faeisg drank. The phrase, however, k ancieat mkI good Eiig>- 
lah, having deseended to our translators from Widif ; althoo^ 
the thing may be bad for Englishmen and Americans. 

Mat. 27 : 44, ' The thieves also etut the same in Am tnih* 
Tkem ia no allusioB either to the teeth or &oe in the originaL 
This phrase, however, had descended from Tyndale, and is emm 
now very expressive. 

'Mat, 20 : 11, *Thej murmnred against the ffood nuai of dia 
hoose.' There is no ailnsion to a good or bad man in the oriflr- 
inal. Tliis phrase, however, had descended from Tyndale. It 
■eeins to have originated when good householders had the pv^ 
ponderancj, but has gone out of use in these degenerate timea 

Mat 20 : 81, ' Because thej should hold their peae$.^ There 
It no allusion either to peace or war in the origioaL TUa 
phrase had descended from Tyndale. 

Mat 9 : 24, ^ And they laughed hhn to tcom.^ This phiaat^ 
which is now obsolete, had descended from Tyndale. 

Mat 21 : 46. *They sought to lay hands on him J There it 
no maition of hands in the original. This phrase had de- 
seended from Tyndale. 

Luke 16: 82,. 'It was meet that we should make merrfi^ 
This phrase had descended from Tyndale. Compare £c& 10: 
19, where these words are used in their natural sense. 

In teadiing the English language, the anal3rBVi oi Englnh 
idioms ought to be an object of special attention. 

Jan. 1844. 



Art. LXXIX. — On Stnonyms. 

Sffwmymie, or the explanation of synonyms, is an important 
part of ipnmmar. Woi^s exactly identical are very uncommon 
in language, but sfftumyme, so called, are very numerous. 

Synonyms arise in different ways. 

A» a language becomes more cultivated, and the ideas to be 
expressed thereby become more developed, the words employed 
to express them approach nearer to each other in signifieatioii. 
Hence they are easily confounded with each other by the un- 
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karned, and >y iiO iijBi i c , or iai ir Bc ii on eoneeniiiig tjncmjttnt 
m neoesMry U> proreDt their misiiM. See mfra Noe. l-O* It 
tteia cases we mart look to the el jmolo^ of the word, and 
aKamine the foree of each root as well aa of eadi pr^x aad 
aoffiz. 

Different woida, originally of the same import, arinng from 
the mingiiag of different dialects, as in English of the Amu^ 
Saxon or Teutonic and the Norman-French or Latin, sekkm 
remain exactly synonymous, bat gradadly acquire differail 
shades of meaning. See infra Noa. 10-13. In these cases m 
most look not only to the etymotc^, bat ako to the circom- 
stances ander which these synonymoos terms were introduced, 
especially to the relation of the Norman-Fr»ieh and Anglo- 
Saxon races to each other. 

The same identical word, that is, the same root with the 
same prefix or suffix, or other modification, sometimes acquires 
two forms, to which, in the course of time, different meanings 
are attached. See infra Nos. 14-17. Many of these distinc- 
tions, though apparently arbitrary, are capable of an historical 
eaplanation. 

Synonymic distinctions, howeyer, should not be carried too 
hr in any language. When made on arbitrary principles, they 
^rove injarious. They obscure the perception of the radical 
meaning of words, and encumber the speech with many trifling 
and artificial distinctions. This excess, however, is not natural 
to any language. It usually arises from the too artificial cal- 
tiyation of a people or of a community. It seldom exists except 
in a mixed language, or where the synonymous term is hot- 
rowed from a foreign tongue. 

It is the business of synonymic merely to notice the distinc- 
tions actually existing, not to create them, or to anticipate their 
origin. 

Synonymic should be based as much as possible on etymol- 
ogy. The different meanings of the words should be illustrated 
by their origin. Distinctions built on mere usage without ref- 
erence to etymology, often fail to satisfy, and are more or less 
uncertain. 

We may explain the four kindred terms, toav^ billow, 9urye^ 
and breaker, thus : 

Wave, a stem-noun from wave, ' to undulate,' meana *• an ua- 
dulation,' generally. 
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SiUom^ a ttem-iioan ixomhulg$y * to Bwdll out,* jMMHk^ 'a 
large swelling wave.' 

JSurgej a stem-noun from Lat. mr^^ ' to rise or swelV means 
much Uie same as billow, 

JBreaker^ a noun of the agent from break, means * a ware 
which breaks violently against any opposing object' 

So the kindred terms, Jlaff^ entigny barmer^ itreamer^ and pet^ 
nant or pennon. 

JFlag^ from root of veth flicker^ * to flutter,' used as the gen- 
eric term. 

JEnsigny from Lat insigne^ a flag used for distinction. 

Banner^ from Fr. banmere, a square flag. 

Streamer^ a flag floating in the wind, a poetic word. 

Pennant or pennon^ from Liat pannus, a small flag. 

Synonyms are so numerous and variegated in Eiiglisb, thai 
some mode of classifying them seems desirable. I am not 
aware, however, that this has ever yet been done. The follow- 
ing attempt at arranging them is to be regarded merely aa as 
approximation to what is wanted. 

Synonymous words in English may be : 

1. Words having the same root or ground-form, but a diffierr 
ent prefix ; as, atsent, soil, to a statement, and consent, soil, to a 
proposal ; maintain^ soil, what we have in hand, and 9UiU»ini 
soil, what is laid upon us. 

2. Words having the same root or ground-form, but a differ- 
ent suffix ; as, manly^ * like a man,' spoken of a youth, and 
maxrful, spoken of a man ; peaceable, * inclined or disposed t9 
peace,' and peaceful, ' quiet,' *' undisturbed.' 

3. Stem-words radically distinct ; as, strike, ^ to hit with a 
quick blow,' and beat, ' to strike repeatedly ;' to do, soil, an ao* 
tion, and to make, ' to bring something into existence.' 

4. Words from a different root or ground-form, but having 
the same prefix ; as, bemoan, ' to express grief in moawt,^ and 
betpoil, ' to express sorrow in lamentatione ;' traneparent, ^ per- 
mitting objects to be seen through,' and translucent^ * merely 
transmitting light' 

5. Words from a different root or ground-form, but having 
the same suffix ; as, fracture^ * the breaking of a hard sub- 
stance,' and rupture, *• the breaking of a soft substance ;' ft 

ful^ * impressing fear/ and dreadful^ * impressing great fear.' 
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6. Words from a differant root or gnnmd-lbnn, but hafiag 
the same prefix and suffix ; as, hmewUnce^ * a well mM»§^ 
and hemeficemcey ^ a well dwng;^' defoiaUtm, *• a rednciDg to adi- 
tade,' and cUvaitation^ * a laying waste.' 

7. Words related to each other as simple and compound; as^ 
cede, scil. by treaty, and concede, soil, from discretion or courtoy. 

8. Words related to each other as primitive and derivatiTe ; 
as, temper J and temperament^ ^ oonstitotional temper.' 

0. Derirative words, entirely distinct as* to their root sod 
form, which have accidently approached to each other in si^ifi- 
cation ; as, aeguieeeenee and ttwrnimon ; averuon and oMt^- 
thy. This class is very numerous. 

10. Compound verbs from oorrespcHiding roots in Teutonic 
and Latin or Greek ; as, foretell^ a general term, predict and 
prophecy, in higher ecclesiastical senses ; forgwe, in a genenl 
tense, and pardon, in a judicial and formal sense. 

1 1. Derivative adjectives from corresponding nouns in Tm- 
lonie and Latin ; as, daily, in colloquial use, and diurnal, used 
bj astronomers ; starry, * consisting of stars,' and etellar, * relatr 
ing to a star;' fatherly, * like a &ther,' and paternal, Merited 
from a father.' 

ISw DerivAtive substantives from corresponding adjectivcB in 
Tentonic and Latin ; 9iR, fullness, in a more abstract, soApienliff 
in a more concrete sense. 

18. Words severally of Teutonic and Latin ongin ; as, omr- 
come, ^ to subdue,' and ctmquer, * to gnin by force ;' shepherd, ia s 
general sense, and pastor, in a special metaphorical sense ; nesh 
ness, in a more abstract, and vicinity, in a more concrete sense. 

14. Stem-words, with slight difference of form; as, tone, ^s 
sound,' and ton, with French pronunciation and signification; 
corpse, ' a dead body,' and corps, with French pronunciation and 
ognification ; tenth, in a general sense, and tithe, in a speeisl 



15. Words differing merely in the form of the prefix ; as^ 
ntfface, in the popular sense, and superficies, in the mathemati- 
cal acceptation ; essay, in a general sense, and asia|r, confined 
to experiments in metallurgy. 

16. Words differing merely in the form of the suffix ; as, 
human, ' belonging to man,' and humofie, ' kind ;' travel, ^ to 
journey,' and travail, * to be in labor;' tn^vaioait, 'possessing 
genius,' and inpenuouSj \candid.* 
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lY. DerivmtiTe words in n more full and perfeefc form and in 
a thorter or even matilated form ; as, Hrey *' a £fttfaer/ and «t>, a 
term of address; happily, Mn a happj manner/ and hapiyj 
* by chance.' 

Other sjnonyms arise from the combination of these differ- 
ences. 



A»T. LXXX. — Oh English Punotuatiok. 

I pnoPOBx to notice some important principles of En^ish 
punctuation. 

1. The members of a compound sentence in the co- ordinate 
relation, as they both express full thoughts of the speaker at 
the time of speaking, are separated by a longer pause than the 
m^nbers of a compound sentence in the subordinate relation, 
where the subordinate proposition is only an idea or notion in 
the form of a proposition. This is best illustrated by giving 
the same compouDd sentence in two different forms. 

* Justice shall be done you ; do not doubt.' * Do not doubt, 
that justice shall be done you.' 

2. In co-ordinate compound sentences, a longer panse n re- 
quired between members standing in the causal or adversative 
relation, than between members in the merely copulative or 
disjanetive relation. 

* God is to be praised ; for he is good.' ' All the rivers ran 
into the sea ; yet the sea is not full.' ' One generation passeth 
away, and another generation cometh.' ^It is so, or it is 
not so.' 

8. In co-ordinate compound sentences, a longer panse is re- 
quired when the conjunction is omitted, than when it is ex- 
pressed. 

* A fiuthful friend is a grpat treasure ; he is not to be bought 
with money.' * A faithful friend is a f^reat treasure, and he is 
not to be bought with money.' 

4, There is a regular gradation in the vidue of the pauses^ 
which is best illustrated by examples^ 

^ When God had made all the beasts of the fields and all the 
fowls of the air ; he biougbt then to.Adam, to seo what he 
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would call them : (or whateyer Adam called eyery hwing creft- 
ture, that waa its name.' 

^ As we perceive the shadow to have moved along the dial, bat 
did not perceive it moving ; and it appears that the grass hai 
grown, though nobody ever saw it grow : so the advances we 
make in knowledge, as they consist of such insensible st^ 
are only perceivable by the distance.' 

It may also be observed here, that the pauses are not in- 
tended merely for pausing or taking breath, but in connection 
with the intonations, fthe rising and falling inflections, the sus- 
pension pause, the cadence, etc.,) serve to show the unity of 
the sentence as a whole, and the logical worth and relations of 
the several parts. They have therefore a higher value and im- 
portance, than is generally supposed. 

July, 1850. 
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Art. LXXXL — Thk Tbuthfulnbss of Lanouaob Dxfbndxd. 

** What is false in fact may be correct in grammar." — S. KirkhamU 
JSnglish Grammar. New York: 1830. p. 45. 

This proposition appears to imply that in certain apprwfed 
forms of language we affirm what is false. There is also a 
floating idea in the community, that in many forms of speech 
the mind vacillates between the literal meaning which is lake, 
and the metaphorical which is true ; or what is nearly the 
same, that the mind in some of these cases conveys and aflSrms 
a meaning which is false, but which is corrected only by subse- 
quent reflection. 

Such views I regard as degrading to the true dignity and 
worth of language, as injurious in philosophy, and as hazardous 
in religion and morals. 

Those who hold such views overlook or neglect certain im- 
portant principles in language, as will, I think, appear in tlie 
sequel. 

I propose, therefore, to notice the principal forms of language 
whicn have been thought to give countenance to these perverse 
doctrines, introducing also some other forms of language for 
the sake of giving oompletenets to the subject 
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1. When we »ay, 'the rail-car haa stopped,' Hhe moon 
i^iBDgeA,^ * the sun rises and sets/ ' the moon is a great light,' 
we express important practical truths ; although it is found out 
that the rail-car moves along with the earth, that the moon re- 
mains essentially the same, that what we call motion in the 
Ban is caused differently from what appears, and that the moon 
has fewer particles of matter than a small star. The general 
principle is this : language originates from the common sense 
of mankind, is adapt^ to the common intelligence of the race, 
and is not to he judffed of or restricted by scientific definitions, 
or subsequent scientific discoveries. It is concerned with actu- 
alities rather than with realities. The language of science is a 
departure from the language of common life. 

2. When we say, * the land draws near,' ' the earth brings 
forth living creatures,' * the soil produces trees,' * the fever leaves 
the sick man,' the language is that of appearance to the eye. 
It is a sort of picture-painting, or merely suge^estive. It recalls 
to the mind of others certain phenomena which we have wit- 
nessed, leaving them to judge for themselves of their cause or 
precise nature. This optical description of phenomena is a 
natural and happy expedient in language. 

When we say, * the sun rises and sets,' a double explanation 
is possible. First, that the terms are used to express relative 
motion, thus denoting what is actual, though not real ; or sec- 
ondly, that it is the language of actual appearance, without 
further explanation. 

3. When we say by a metonymy, * God is love,' i. e. benevo- 
lence, or by a metaphor and metonymy united, ^ God is light,' 
L e. moral perfection, the meaning is evident from the necessity 
of the case. A quality cannot be confounded with a substance, 
nor an attribute with a subject. This use of the abstract for 
the concrete is a beautiful feature in language. 

4. When we say, * science blesses mankind,' * virtue produces 
happiness,' we conceive of actions as substances, and predicate 
of them the attributes of substances. This is a lower form of 
personification. 

When we say, * the attraction of the sun keeps the earth in 
its orbit,' we mean thereby ^ the sun by attracting keeps the 
earth in its orbit' Here the abstract idea is conceived of sub- 
stantively or as a substance. But as abstract ideas cannot be 
efficient causes, the literal meaning cannot be intended. 1^ 
form of expression has its logical or rhetorical value. 
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When we mj, ' murder is wicked/ we do not mesn dud 
murder is a moral Accountable being; and ought to be puniftbed; 
and when we say, *the fire is hot,* and * the ice is cold/ we do 
not mean that the fire and the ice are sentient beings, and ear 
pable of the sensations of heat and cold. But the ezpression 
mean, by the association of ideas, what lies nearest, viz. tiist 
murder involves wickedness in the agent, and that the fire is 
the cause of heat, and the ice the cause of cold. This figard 
is called metonymy ^ and exhibits the economy of language. 

When we say, ^ certain motives lead to specific results,' we 
ascribe to motives what belongs to mind in view of motives 
Motives, being merely mental states, cannot be efScient causes. 
This is analogous to the preceding case. 

In all these cases where an abstract quality or a mere actiritj 
is taken substantively, and represented as an efficient physiesl 
cause, or as a moral or voluntary agent, the meaning is evidoit 
from the necessity of the case, i. e. from the dissonance between 
essence and attribute. 

5. When we say, * our happiness comes from €k)d,' * sin hM 
entered iftto the world,' we give locality or activity in space to 
intellectual or spiritual ideas. Such language is founded on t 
secret analogy between the intellectual and physical worlds, 
which every one feels, but no one has explained. I cannot 
think that any one is misled by such langua^. 

6. When we say, ' Gk>d is our sun and shield,' ' James is a 
pillar of the church,' we certainly do not mean to be taken lit- 
erally. It is because the literal sense is not to be conceived of^ 
that the metaphor is admissible. This is an abridged compa^ 
ison, exhibiting both the beauty and the economy of language. 

V. When the Jews, who abhorred idolatry, or when we, as 
Christians, say, * The eyes of the Lord are upon the righteoos, 
and his ears are open to their cry,' certainly neither the Jew? 
nor we imply, and hardly have the conception, that Jehovah 
has physical organs of seeing and hearing. There is indeed a 
secret analogy here which beautifully illustrates the meaning, 
but analogy or comparison also implies contrast. This reason- 
ing will Apply to all cases of anthropomorphism, 

8. When we say of a miserably poor speaker, ' he is a gnki 
orator,' the circumflex accent on the word yreat, or the cirouni- 
flex tone which is inferred from the context, shows that we are 
aware, and are willing to inform our readers, what ia our tnM 
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[Dfiftning, Thifi depends on a general principle, that the into- 
EMAkm k a part, and an important part of lansfuage. Thi« rea- 
loning will apply to all cases of irony. Nobc^y misunder- 
itanda irony. So in the ironical words of Job : * Surely ye are 
the men, and wisdom shall die with you/ 

9. When we say, * K I had (i. e. were having, our old past 
kense having been an imperfect,) money, I would give it,' (i. e. 
vrere willing to give it,) we mean that we have no money, and 
do not give it. The inchoative act, in past time, left uncom- 
pleted, involves a negation of both parts of the condition in 
preseut time — a curious feature in language, but which deceives 
nobody. 

10. The Psalmist says, * The fool hath said in his heart, there 
ia no €rod.' In these words there is an affirmation that (here it 
no God, but it is not the affirmation of the Psalmist. It is an 
affirmation put into the mouth of the fool or wicked man. It 
occurs in continuous discourse (in conjuncto Bermone,) and is 
the conjunctive mood or state of mind, whether distinguished 
by a distinct form, as the Latin subjunctive, the Greek optative 
and sttlDJunctive, or hardly distinguished from the indicative as 
in English. 

In many of these cases the literal meaning cannot be con- 
ceived of by the imagination. How can we mean to affirm 
that of which we can form no pictorial conception ? In some 
cases the literal meaning is entirely lost to the mental concep- 
tion, as in the faded metaphor and in the faded metonymy. 

If we consult the expert in each branch, who of course is 
the best qualified to judge^ we shall come to the same conclu- 
sion. 

(1.) The mason, laboring hard to raise a heavy stone, ex- 
claims at length, * the stone moves.' Surely he does not mean 
to ascribe to the stone a self-active power. 

(2.) The sailor, while laboriously adjusting the sails, cries 
out at last, *' the land draws near to us.' Surely he is not de- 
ceived himself, and deceives nobody. 

(3.) The astronomer, fresh from his study, uses the language 
of common life, * the sun rises and sets.' Surely he is not de- 
ceived, and yet feels that his words have a meaning. 

(4.) The physician most conversant with disease, says of a 
eonvalescent patient, * the fever lias leflt him.' Surely La does 
not mean that the fever has still a& eoUernal eualevifle. 
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Cliildren may read what they do not comprebend. Men 
may repeat by rote what they have merely heard from others. 
Even men learned in one branch of knowledge, may be very 
deficient in another, of which they undertake to speak. What 
speakers mean in such cases is hardly worth the inquiry. 

We conclude that language, in its legitimate use, is founded 
on common sense views which may be just in themselves, 
although not philosophical in their form; that language is 
sometimes a picture-painting to recall images to the mind of 
others ; and that language again may aim at conciseness, at 
force, at elegance, or other ornaments of thought, but the % 
ures of speech, thence arising, an the metaphor, metomymy, 
anthropomorphism, etc are always guarded by the circumstan- 
ces of the case so as not to deceive or mislead. The economy 
of words is checked by a regard to perspicuity. 

Correct views of the truuifulness of language, I am willing 
to believe, are of more importance than is usually imagined. 
They lead to clearness and precision of thought, and remove 
many occasions for doubt, caviling, and sophistry. The oppo- 
site views introduce a paradox in language, a solecism in monk, 
an ambigruity in logic, and a vagueness or indcfinitenesa in phi- 
losophy. 

April, 1653. 



Art, LXXXIL — ^Method of Instruction in English 

Grammar. 

The child, at first, thinks and speaks without distinguishing 
between thinking and speaking, and without being aware that, 
when he speaks, he also thinks. He knows only oi the word 
which he speaks, since that is all which his sense of hearing 
brings back to him. At a later period, the child learns that 
before speaking some process takes place within him, which is 
always connected with speaking, but yet differs from it, and 
can and often does exist without it. He learns that in connec- 
tion with the sentence which he utters there is combined in his 
mind a thought or judgment, and in connection with the word, 
an idea or notion : and he distinguishes the thought and the 
idea, aa they exist in his miiidy from the sentence and the word 
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which he hearg. He has a consciousness, or internaWntuition, 
of his thoughts and ideas, and is now in a condition to make 
his thoughts and ideas, like the things subjected to his external 
senses, the objects of reflection. This internal intuition of his 
thoughts and ideas, and the perception of their relations, is the 
point to which the pupil is to be led on, and by means of which 
a full understanding of his vernacular tongue is to be opened 
to him. The fundamental principle of methodic, that one must 
let the pupil find out for himself that which he has to learn, is 
applicable to this branch of instruction only in this way, that 
the instructor leads the pupil to perceive his own thoughts, and 
with his thoughts thus perceived to compare language as ex- 
hibited to the external senses. All important instruction in 
language comes back to this, to compare the ideas and thoughts 
as they exist in the mind with the words and forms of expres- 
sion in language. After the pupil has learnt to look at his 
own thoughts and ideas, and to compare their various relations 
with the expressions for them in language, he will follow out 
these comparisons spontaneously, and become, as it were, a phi- 
lologist, and the teacher has now little else to do than merely 
to guide the mind which has been thus excited. 

Instruction in English, as a vernacular language, should pro- 
ceed from the consideration of the thought^ and of the proposi- 
tion as the expression of the thought. The thought is given to 
the pupil by consciousness or int^nal intuition. The simplest 
thought is capable of a manifold development, and the simplest 
proposition is capable of a manifold enlargement The object 
of instruction is to bring to the consciousness of the pupil the 
manifold relations of ideas involved in the thought, and to lead 
him to understand the special linguistical forms corresponding 
to them. 

The teacher should commence with requiring his scholars to 
express their thoughts, i. e. their judgments, concerning the 
things about them; as, for example, 'the dog barks,' *tho 
horse eats,' * the oven is hot.' These are naked propositions, i. e. 
propositions consisting of a simple subject, and a simple predi- 
cate. But if the propositions are more complex; as, *the 
young dog barks in the street,' * the coachman's horse eats oats ;' 
then they may be reduced to naked propositions, by removing 
whatever is not essential for the expression of a thought. The 

20 
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pupil will soon find that in every proposition there are two 
ideas, the one an idea of a thing or substance, and the other an 
idea of an activity, and that the latter is predicated of the 
former, i. e. referred to it, by a judgment of the speaker. The 
pupil easily apprehends in the naked proposition, which is the 
tubject and which is the predicate^ which is the substance and 
which is the activity^ and how these ideas in the act of judging 
are referred to each other ; for he has an internal intuition of 
the matter before him. The pupil also easily learns the names 
of the things, which he has thus learnt to discriminate. 

The teacher should then direct the attention of the scholar 
to the words^ in order that he may distinguish substantives, 
(dog, horse, oven ;) verbs, (barks, eats ;) and adjectives, (hot ;) 
also notional words, (dog, horse, barks, hot;) froiD. form-words, 
(the, is ;) and the word from its inflection, (bark-s, eat-s.) The 
pupil is made to understand the import of every word and to 
know its name. 

After the scholar has thus been led to consider and distin- 
guish ideas and words, he must return again to the whole prop- 
osition, and observe how in forming the proposition an activity 
is predicated of a thing, and the judgment or predication is 
expressed in the predicate by the inflection or by means of a 
form-word. 

His attention may here be directed to the relation of person 
and number in the subject, to the import of the pronouns, and 
to the tense and mood of the predicate, and how generally 
these relations are denoted in the proposition. The arrange- 
ment of the parts of the proposition, and the intonation of the 
several words, may now be noticed. Thus will those ideas, 
which make the foundation of grammatical instruction, be ex- 
hibited to the scholar in the naked proposition. 

"When these ideas have become familiar to the pupil, he 
should consider propositions in which first the subject and then 
the predicate have been enlarged to a compound expression ; 
as, for example, * the young dog barks,' ' the coachman's horse 
eats,' * the dog barks in the street,' ^ the horse eats oats.' He 
will easily see how the idea of a thing or substance is enlarged 
to an attributive syntactical combination, and how the idea of 
an activity is enlarged to an objective syntactical combination ; 
and how the attributive and objective combinations difter from 
ea<3h other and from the predicative. It is very important here 
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tluil the pupil should have a great number of examples at 
ocnnmaDd, in order that he may not only distinguish the attri- 
butive and objective combinations, but also be able to compare 
and distinguish the particular kinds of attributes and objects, 
and the forms which correspond to them. Especially must 
the distinction between the complementary and the supplemen- 
tary object, and the particular kinds of each, be made clear by 
many examples. 

In connection with the attributive combination comes in the 
agreement of the adjective, (as, ihisy these, etc) with the sub- 
stantive; and in connection with the objective combination 
comes in the use of cases, prepositions, and adverbs. 

After the scholar has acquired a distinct view of the three 
^ntactical combinations in their different kinds in the simple 
proposition, and thus acquired a knowledge of the groundforms 
of language, the teacher must then proceed to explain every 
special relation of ideas, and every form of expression, and re- 
duce it under the proper head. 

The pupil should then attend to the doctrine of participiab. 
See Art. XXVIH. 

The different kinds of subordinate propositions should now 
be explained. This can easily be done, as they correspond sev- 
erally to substantives, adjectives, and adverbs, making a beauti- 
ful system. See Art. XLII. The forms of the adverbial prop- 
osition are very numerous. See Art XLV. XLVI. 

The pupil should now be led to understand the co-ordinating 
compound proposition, and its three forms. See Art. XLVIIL 

Finally, the pupil should study the structure of the period, 
as the most intricate form in language. He should notice its 
symmetrical form and logical force. See Art. LII. 

There are two kinds of exercises which may be instituted 
in order to give the pupil a fill I and ready knowledge of the 
subject ; the first, to let the pupil himself form examples illus- 
trating the different grammatical principles ; the other, to let 
him analyze a series of sentences judiciously selected. Both of 
these modes may be employed by the teacher with advantage. 
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Abt. T^YTTTTT. — T^BM Logical Analysis of Sbntkhcis. 

Tbx proper UBdentandiiig of laagaage consists ia the just 
•i^ireheiuion of each notional-word as we factor of some sjn- 
taracal combination, and thus a part of a sentence, and oi 
each finrm-word as expressing some relation between these Mo- 
tors, or between the sentences themselves. 

There are two modes of analyzing a sentence, which may be 
distinguished as the verbal and the loffieal. 

The tferbal analysis gives the part of speech, as siibstanUve, 
fter\ preposition, eor^uncUonj etcC, and the inflection, as case, 
mood, tetue, etc of each word in the sentence, tc^ther with 
the rules of concord and gopemment. 

The logical analysis gives the hctors oi the syntactical com- 
binations, as subfect, pnredieaU, attribute, obfect, and their rela- 
tion-forms, as in the attribute, ^ adjective, noun in appositiony 
noun in the genitive, etc. in the object, noun in an oblique caiBy 
noun vnth a preposition, adverb, etc 

The former mode leads to the knowledge of words and their 
forms ; the latter to the understanding of the proposition and 
of the members of the proposition. 

The former mode is evidently subordinate to the second. To 
pursue the former exclusively or to the disparagement of the 
latter must be injurious. 

There are several advantages which evidently arise &om the 
logical or true analysis oi a sentence. 

1. This logical analysis of propositions will enable a pupil 
readily to discover and correct errors in the use of the forms of 
language. If he is familiar with such analysis, he will clearly 
understand the relation which he wishes to express, and also 
know how to express such relation. 

2. This logical analysis will help to determine the correct 
collocation of the parts of a sentence. The collocation of words 
in a sentence is very important But the relation of words to 
other words being understood, their correct collocation is readily 
perceived. 

8. This logical analysis will aid in respect to enunciation. 
A faulty intonation arises from the pupil's having dwelt too 
long on the sound of the words to the neglect of their mean- 
ing, or from having labored too hard to commit a passage to 
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memory. The proper remedy is to brinff the pupil back to th^ 
meaning of the sentence. That being rightly apprehended, he 
will enunciate correctly of oonrse. Attention is given by 
teachers of elocution to emphasis, but not usually to the logiciu 
worth of propositions. 

Example L 

1. Birds Subject to 2. 

2. fly Predicate to 1. 

Verbal analysis. BirdSy substantive in plur. nom.;— jF7y, verb 
in 8 pers. plur. pres. indie. 

Example IT. 

1. Constant Attribute to 2. 

2. boasting Subject to 3. 

3. betrays Predicate to 2. 
A, incapacity Object to 3. 

Verbal analysis. Constant^ adjective. — Boasting^ verbal sub- 
stantive in nom. — Betrays^ verb in 3 pers. sing. pres. indie. — 
Incapacity, substantive in obj. case. 

Example III. 

1. A Attribute to 3. 

2. burnt Attribute to 3. 

3. child Subject 

4. dreads Predicate to 3. 

5. the Attribute to 6. 

6. fire Object to 4. 

Verbal analysis. -4, indefinite article, or rather the unem- 
phatic numeral for one, — Burnt, participial adjective. — Child, 
substantive in nom. — Dreads, verb in 3 pers. sing. pres. indie. 
— The, definite article, or rather the unemphatic demonstrative 
pronoun. — Fire, substantive in obj. case. 

So of the definite and indefinite articles in every case of their 
occurrence. 

Example IV. 

1. The merchant Subject 

2. went Predicate to 1. 

3. to Exponent of obj. relation in 4. 

4. London Object oS. place to 2. 

20* 
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• Y«rbal anal jua. Tk$f dtfin. article. — Mn^mni^ aubstantifv 
ia noBLai^. — Wamt^ Terb in 8 pera. sing, paat indie — To, 
prepotitkiii, ihawinff the relalioii between the yerb vfmi and 
the mbetantiva LotSton, — Lom/oUmf prop, name in olj. case. 





MsampleY. 


1. TTilliam 

2. having conquered 

3. Harold • 


Subject 
Attribute to 1. 
Passive object to 2. 


4. ascended 


Predicate to 1. 


5. the throne 


Passive object to 4. 




Example VI. 


1. PUto 

2. wrote 


Subject. * 
Predicate to 1. 


3. dialogues 

4. magnificentl7 


Passive object to 2. 
Obj. of manner to 2. 




Example YII. 


1. James 

2. is 

3. worthy 


Subject. 

Exponent of predic. relation in 3. 

Predicate to 1. 


4. of 

5. praise 


Exponent of obj. relation in 5. 
Compl. object to 3. 




Example VTTT. 


1, Jacob 

2. sent 


Subject. 
Predicate to 1. 


3. not 

4. his 


Etponent of negation in 2. 
Attribute to 6. 


5. youngest 

6. son « 


Attribute to 6. 
Passive object to 2. 


7. with the rest 

8. into£g7pt 

9. since 


Object of accompaniment to 2. 
Object of place to 2. 
Exponent of causal relation. 
Subject to 11, 12. 


10. he 


11. was 

12. afraid 


Exponent of predic. relation in 12. 
Predicate to 10. 
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n9 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
.10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 



The 

king 

freed 

from 

all 

uncertainty 

displayed 

a 

greater 

degree 

of 

vigor 

on 

hearing 

these 



Example IX. ' 

Attribute to 2. 

Subject. 

Attribute to 2. 

Exp. of obj. relat. in 6. 

Attribute to 6. 

Gen. object to 3. 

Predicate to 2. 

Attribute to 10. 

Attribute to 10. 

Passive obj. to 7. 

Exp. of attrib. relat. in 12. 

Gen. attribute to 10. 

Exponent of obj. rel. in 14. 

Object of time to 7. 

Attribute to 16. 



arrangements Pass, object to 14. 

Example X. 



{• Subject, 

enlarged by 

participial 

clause. 

Predicate, 

completed by 

passive 

object, 



modified by 
adjunct of 
time. 



1 . When we speak of Plato Adverbial proposition of time 



2. 
3. 

4. 
6. 



1. 
2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 



as the ideal philospher 
we sometime forget 
that the people of Greece 

were pursuing ideals 
during the whole time 
in which he lived 



to 2. 

Leading proposition to 1. 

Substantive proposition, ob- 
ject to 2. 

Object of time to 3. 

Adjective proposition to 4. 



Example XL 

I urged not many things Leading proposition, 
which it came into my 

mind to do 
for I neither wished 



nor did I feel 

as if I had the right 

at an hour of so much in* 

quietude 
to say K^ught 



Adjective proposition to ob- 
ject in 1. 

Co-ordinate sentence, causa- 
tive to 1., 

Co-ordinate sentence, copula- 
tive to 3, and causative to 1 . 

Adverbial proposition of man- 
ner to 4. 

Object of time to 7. 

Supino, pass, obj, to 3, and 
attribute to 5. 
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8. to add Supine, attribute to 7. 

9. to the burden already Dative object to 8. 

weighing upon them. 

Example XIL 

1. The Greeks were disagreed Leading proposition to 2. 

among themselves 

2. as the enormous host of the Adverbial proposition of time 

Persians approached to 1. 

3. and yet Them istocles man- Leading sentence, adversative 

aged to 1. 

4. not only to gain the battle Supine, final cause to 3. 

of Salamis 

5. but also to chase Xerxes, Supine, copulative to 4, and 

the Persian king, out of final cause to 3. 
Greece 

Example XIII. 

1. We hoped Leading proposition. 

2. that the house might es- Substantive proposition, ob- 

cape ject to 1. 

3. and were certain Contracted leading proposi- 

tion, copulative to 1. 

4. that it would Subst. proposition, object to 3. 

5. unless it were fired from Conditional adverbial propo- 

witbin sition to 4. 

6. since the flames from the Causative co-ordinate propo- 

neighboring buildings sition to 1 and 3. 

could not reach it. 

7. fi*om its isolated position Adjunct of cause to 6. 

Example XIV. 

1. As I walked through the Adverbial proposition of time 

wilderness of this world to 2. 

2. I lighted on a certain place Leading proposition to 1. 

3. where was a den Adjective proposition to ob- 

ject in 2. 

4. and laid me down to sleep Co-ordinate copulative propo- 

sition to 2, contracted. 

5. and as I slept Adverbial proposition of time 

to 6. 

6. I dreamed a dream. Co-ordinate copulative sen- 

tence to 2 and 4. 
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Logical Analysis of John 15 : 1-10. 

Verse 1. Here we have two co-ordinate thoughts or sen- 
tences ; combined in the way of description, that is, by their 
relations in space, by means of the conjunction afid; without 
contraction, as the sentences have no common member. The 
whole is a loose sentence. The relation of the two thoughts 
to each other consists in their common relation to the thought, 
* that Christians are the branches.' 

Verse 2. ' That beareth not fruit,' (=z not bearing fruit,) 18 
a subordinate proposition, or by-clause, modifying the object in 
the leading proposition. — * That beareth fruiti' (= bearing fruit,) 
is another subordinate proposition, or by-clause, modifying the 
object in the other leading proposition. — ' That it may bring 
forth more fruit,' is a subordinate proposition, expressing the 
final end or purpose of the main or leading proposition to 
which it is attached. — The two compound propositions are re- 
lated to each other antithetically ; but their relation to ea/di 
other is expressed by means of the conjunction and^ and the 
whole is in its form a loose sentence. 

Verse 3. * Which I have spoken unto you,' is a subordinate 
proposition, modifying the objective combination * through the 
word' in the main proposition. The whole is a compound sen- 
tence or proposition. 

Verse 4. * Abide in me, and I in you,' has the form of a 
compound co-ordinate sentence. But the clause, * I in you,' is 
without doubt logically subordinate, although it may be diffi- 
cult to determine the exact kind of subordination. — The re- 
mainder of the verse is a compound proposition, made up of 
two propositions, united raodally, (scil. by the particle (w,) each 
of which again is a compojmd proposition, made up of two 
propositions, united conditionally, (scil. by the particle except.) 

Verse 5. The sentences * I am the vine,' and * ye are the 
branches,' are united copulatively, standing both in the same 
relation to the sentence which follows. — The remainder of the 
verse is a compound sentence or compact period, the members 
of which are united by means of the causal conjunction for. 
The first member again is a compound proposition having for 
its subject, the compound proposition * he that abideth in me, 
and I in him ;' in which proposition the last clause is probably 
subordinate in sense, although co-ordinate in form. 
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Vene 0. Hub Tene oonsistB of two sentenoeB, united oondi- 
ticMiallj, KiL bj the coojunction if. The apodosis, however, is 
made up of five propositioiiBy united copidatiYely. 

Vene 7. This verse eonsiste of two propositions, united con- 
ditionall J, sciL bj the conjunction if; each of wluch again is 
ecHnpounded of two clauses combined co-ordinately. — The clause 
'what je wilV expresses the object to one c^ these propositioos. 

Verse 8. The whole verse is a compound sentence united by 
the particle so. The first sentence has a subordinate clause or 
propositbn introduced \sj the particle fAot 

Verse 9. The first pi»t of the verse is a compound proposi- 
tion, the parts of which are united modallj, sciL by the parti- 
des a» and so. — ^llie latter part c^ the verse is a simple propo- 
lition or sentence. 

Verse 10. This verse is a compound proposition, whose 
members are united modallj, sdL by the particle ca. The first 
member again is a compound proposition, whqse parts are 
united conditionally, sdl. by the conjunction if; and the latter 
monber a compound proposition, whose members are united 
oopulatively. 

Logical Analytii of John 16 : 1-12. 

Verse 1. This is a subordinative compound proposition. 
The latter clause, *■ that ye should not be ofiended,' denotes the 
puroose or final cause, and modifies the former or leading clause. 

Verse 2. The latter part of this verse is a compound propo- 
sition, having *■ whosoever killeth you' for the subject, and ' that 
he doeth God service' for the object This compound proposi- 
tion is added as a by-dause, or adjective proposition, to the 
clause ' the time cometh ;' and the whole compound proposi- 
tion is added to the first proposition in the way of climax, in- 
dicated by yea. 

Verse 3. Here the two last clauses connected by nor, and 
contracted or abridged, modify the first clause by ^ving the 
reason. 

Verse 4, first part Here a compound proposition, having 
an adverbial clause of time and an objective clause, modifies 
the leading clause, as denoting the purpose or final cause. 

Verse 4, latter part Here the latter clause modifies the 
leading clause, by assigning the reason. 
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Verse 5. This verse is made up of two sentences connected 
by and. The former sentence has an attributive sentence, or 
by-clause. The latter sentence has an objective clause. 

Verse 6. This is a compound sentence commencing with a 
subordinate clause, giving the reason. 

Verse 7, first part This is a simple proposition. 

Verse 7, remainder. The proposition *that I go away' is a 
by- clause to the proposition * it is expedient for you.' * If I go 
not away, the comforter will not come unto you,' is a condi- 
tional proposition. 'If I depart, I will send him unto you,' is 
another conditional proposition. These two propositions are 
combined antithetically, by means of the conjunction hut^ and 
together form the cause or ground of the main proposition, * It 
is expedient for you that I go away.' 

Verse 8. This verse is a compound proposition, xx>nsisting 
of a leading proposition and a subordinate proposition of time. 
The leading proposition is made up of three members, united 
copulatively, and contracted. 

Verses 9, 10, 11. These verses are a distribution of the par- 
ticulars in verse 8, each item being followed by a causal clause, 
and the second item by two such clauses. 

Verse 12. This is a compound sentence. The restrictive 
clause shuts out the natural inference that Christ would say 
those things now. 
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Tab. L — Classification of Notions as expressed in 

Lanquagb. 



i 



L Of activity, 



1. Verb, 



2. Adjective, 



^ U Of esitenoe, Sabftantive, -» 



^(1.) Subjective, 

having no compl. object. 
(2.) Objective, 

a. with accus. object. 

b. with dat. object. 

c. with gen. object. 

d. with factit. object. 
(1.) Subjective, 

having no compl. object. 
(2.) Objective, 

a. with accus. object. 

b. with dat. object. 

c. with gen. object. 

d. with factit. object. 

(1.) Concrete, 

a. Common. 

6. Proper. 

c Collective. 

d. Nouns of the material. 
(2.) Abstract, 

a. Names of actions. 

b. Names- of states. 
c Names of qualities. 
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Tab. n. — Rblatioms of Notiohb claimifiid. 

Thib Table exhibits the reUtiona of notioos and thoughts to 
the speaker and to other notioni and thoughta, together with 
the mode of expreadng them. 



III 

fg S 



"ilililll-'ills 



^ f |.| III ? §■ 1 8- II E. I ll r f r S s- i- 1 J 
^■i's^f P£||| I ||S,-|'J||^|1|. 

till iH- ' 9- ■ 
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I 

O 



'L Oomple- 
meotoij, 



1. Of plaot, 



2. Of time, 



Tab. nL — ^F<»ms of thb Objkctiyk Bklatiox. 

This table exiubitB the different fivme of the oljectiye reU- 
tion, together with the manner of ezproBsing them. 

'1. PhHhreobjectk OtjectiTe caae. 
2. Jhti^wm obfed^ BnepodtioDs, to, for. 
8. QfloHiTe oljeet^ PrepoatioD, o£ 

r ObjectiTe cue. 
4. Tu^Uwe object, j NomiiMitiTe cue. 

' PrepositioDs, u, for, into, to. 
(1.) In relation to the speaker, 

AdTerbs of place. 
(2.) In relation to other exitt- 
enoee, Prepositions. 

(1.) In relation to the speaker, 
Adverbs of time. 

(2.) In relation to an activitj, 
Objective case, 
IVepositions. 

- ^^ X /Qemnd, 

8. Of oo«tane<nit \^^^^ 

I Prepositions. 

(1.) Iteal ground, from. 

(2.) Moral ground, from. 

(8.) Logical ground, from. 

(4.) Possible ground, with. 

(6.) Adversative ground, in 
sfHte of, notwithstanding, 
with, against. 

(«.) Ultimate ground, for, for 
the sake of, to, from. 

^(1.) In relation to the speaker, 

Pronominal adverbs. 
(2.) In relation to an activity, 
Adverbs of manner. 
Prepositions. 



IL Supple-^ 
\ mentarji 



action. 



4. Of cause, 



. 5. Of maimer, 
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Tab. IV. — ^FoRMs or Subordinatiok. 

This table exhibits the different forms of subordination^ to- 
gether with the particles employed to express themu See Art 
XLH.— XLVI. and UV. 



a 

•I 

I 

M 
I 



I. Subfitan-. 
tive clause, 



11. Adjec- 
tive clause, 



f 1, Of place, 

2. Of time, 
8. Of maimer, 



III Adver- 
bial clause. 



1. Abstract, That. 

( Compound relatives, whoso, what, 

2. Concrete, \ whatsoever, that. 

3. Quoted thought. Thai 

4. Quoted ques- ( Whether, if, and 

tion, ( interrogative words. 

Belative pronouns and particles. 

f Where ; 
\ Whither ; 

V Whence. 
( As, when, while ; 
j Before, till ; 

V After, since. 

As, so that 

f (1.) Real ground, or proper cause, 
because. 

(2.) Moral ground, or motive, 
since. 

(8.). Logical ground, Hft reason, ex- 
pressed only by co-ordinate 
combination. . 

(4.) Possible ground, or condition, 
if, unless, except, in case 
that, provided. 

(5.) Adversative ground, or con- 
cession, though, although, 
notwithstanding. 

(6.) Ultimate ground, or purpose, 
that, in order that, lest. 
. 6. Of intensity, As ; than ; the — the ; so — that 



4. Of cause. 
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Tab. V. — Forms ov Co-ordinatiok. 

This Table exhibits the different fonns of co-ordination, to- 
gether with the particles employed to express them. See Art. 
XLVm.— LI. and LIV. 



a 
o 



B 
o 

bo 

•I 

.a 
-2 

9 

6 



^ I. Copulative, ^ 



1. Simple Copu-H 

lative, 

2. Progressive, 
8. Partitive, 



^4. Ordinative, 
1. Antithetic, 

IL Adversative, \ ^' Restrictive, 



^ And, besides, likewise ; 

As well as, both — and ; 

Nor; neither — nor; 
^ Moreover, furthermore. 

But also, yea, nay. 

Partly — partly. 

j First, secondly, thirdly, 
( again, then, lastly. 

Not — but, on the contrary. 

But, yet, nevertheless, not- 
withstanding, however, 
albeit, still, only. 

else ; 



3. Disjunctive, | ^^ either^or, 
•• ( Whether— or. 



IIL Causal, 




For. 

Therefore, wherefore, then, 
accordingly, consequently, 
hence, of course. 






I 



